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PLAN 

OF AN 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


To the Right Honourable 
Piiitip DoiiMEr Earl of CnESTEnriEtn, 

One of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State 

Mr Loud, 

W HEN first I undertook to s'Tite an English 
Dictionary, I had no expectation of any 
higher patronage than that of the proprietors of the 
copj, nor prospect of any other adsantage than the 
price of my labour I knew that the nork in tv Inch 
I engaged is generally considered as drudgery for the 
blind, as the proper toil of artless industry, a task 
that requires neither the light of learning, nor the 
activ ity of genius but may be successfully performed 
nithout any higher quality than tint of beanng 
burthens n ith dull patience, and beating the track 
of the alphabet svith sluggish resolution 

Whether this opinion, so long transmitted, and 
so widely propagated had its beginning from truth 
and nature, or from accident and prejudice , whe 
ther it be decreed b\ the luthoiity of reason, or 
n 2 the 



4 THE PLAN OF 

the tyranny of ignorance, that of all the candidates 
for hteraiy prai'^e, the unhappy lexicographer holds 
the lowest place, , neither vanity nor interest in- 
cited me to inquire. It appealed that the pro- 
vince allotted me was, of all the regions of learn- 
ing, generally confessed to be the least delightful, 
that it was believed to pioduce, neither fruits nor 
flowers ; and that, aftei a long and labonbiis cul- 
tivation, not even the barien lam el ^ had been 
found upon it 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, with 
the pleasing hope, that, as it was ,low, it likewise 
would be safe I was diawn forward with the pio- 
spect of employment, winch, though not splendid, 
would be useful , and winch, though it could not 
make my life envied, would keep it innocent; 
which would awaken no passion, engage me in no 
contention, nor throw m my way any temptation to 
distuib the quiet of otheis hy censure, or my own 
by flattery 

1 had read indeed of times, in which princes and 
statesmen thought it pait of then honour topiomote 
the iniprmcinent of their native tongues, and m 
which dictionaries were wiitten under the piotec- 
tion of gieatno'^s To the pationsof such undei- 
takmgs I nillmgly paid the homage of believing 
that they, who weie tlms solicitous for the peipetuity 
of then language, had reason to expect that then 
actions would lie celebrated by posterity, and that 

* Lord 0:rery, in a letter to Dr Birch, mentions this as one 
of the very few inaccmacies m this admirable address, the ZaiireZ 
not Ix'ing hancti m any sense, but bearing fruus and ilo\\ers 
Bosy.eH’a Life, vol, i. p. 160. Edit, ISOi. C 
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AN ENGLI^I^ DICTTONAHY 5 
the eloquence winch thej piomotcd ^^oulrl bd em- 
ployed m their pr'iise But I considered such nets of 
heneficcnce ns prodiqios recorded rnther to riiaC 
T\onder tlnn cxpectniion, and content uith the 
terms tint 1 Ind stipulated, Ind not sufTbred my 
ininginntion to flnttermc \^ith nnj other encoungc 
ment, when I found that 'in^ dcbign 'h id been 
thought by your Lordship of importnncd sufiicienfi 
to attract your favour ‘ ^ f 

i How far this une\pcclcd distinction can bfc rated 
among the dnppy incidents of life I am not jet 
able to determine ' Its first cflect has been to make 
me anMoiis lest it sliould fiv the attention of the 
piiblick too much upon me, and, as it once happened 
to an epick poet of Ftaficc, bj raising the reputation 
of the attempt, obstnict the reception of tlie ivork 
I imagine Mint the world Mill e\pect from a scheme, 
prosecuted under j our Loitlsliips influence, and I 
know tint expectation, Mhcn her Mings aic once 
expanded, easily reaches heights mIucIi performance 
neier Mill attain, and Mhen she Ins mounted the 
summit of perfection, derides her foIIoM cr, m Iio dies 
in the pursuit 

Not therefore to rmsc expectation, but to repress 
it I here lay before your Lorddup tlio Plan of my 
undertaking tint more ma\ not be demanded tlnn 
1 intend, and that, before it is too fa i adianccd to 
be throMn into a new method, I maybe adicrtisod 
of its defects or superfluities Such informations I 
maj justly hope, from the 'emulation witli,Mhich 
those mIio desire the praise of elegance oi^'discern 
ment, must contend in the promotion of a design 
B 3 that 



6 THE PLAN OF 

that yoU;, my L<ord, ha^ c not thought umvorthy to 
share your attention with tieaties and ith wais 
In the first attempt to methodise my ideas I found 
a difficulty, which extended itself to the whole 
work It was not easy to determine by u hat rule of 
distinction the woids of this Dictionary were to be 
chosen The chief intent of it is to picsene the 
-purity and ascertain tlie meaning of the English 
idiom, and this seems to requiic nothing more than 
that our language be considered, so far as it is our 
own, that the lyords and phrases used in the general 
intercourse of life, or found in the woiks of those 
whom we commonly style polite writeis, be selected. 
Without including the terms of pai ticu’ai pi ofessioiis j 
since, with the aits to which they relate, they aic 
generally derived fiom othei nations, and aie veiy 
often the same m all the languages of this part of the 
woiid Tins IS, perhaps, the exact and pure idea 
of a grammatical dictioiiaiy ; but in lexicogiaphy, 
as in other arts, nal^d science is too delicate foi the 
purposes of life The value of a work must be 
estimated by its use : it is not enough that a diction> 
ary delights the critick, unless, at the same tune, it 
instructs the learner 5 as it is to little purpose that 
an engine amuses the philosopher bj’- the subtilty 
of its mechanism, if it lequires so much knowledge 
in Its application as to be of no advantage to the 
common workman 

The title which I prefix to my woik has long 
conveyed a very miscellaneous idea, and they that 
take a dictionary into their hands liaie been ac- 
customed to expect from it a solution of almost ei ery 

difficulty. 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY 7 
difficulty If foreign u ords therefore u ere rejected, 
it could he little regarded, except by critichs, or 
those uho aspire to criticism, and honeier it might 
enlighten those that wnte, itouldbe all darkness to 
them that only read Tlie unlearned much oftcner 
consult their dictionaries for the meaning of tv ords, 
than for their stractures or formations, and the 
words that most want explanation are generallj 
terms of art, which, therefore, experience has 
taught my predecessors to spread with a kind of 
pompous luxuriance over their productions 

Tlie academicians of rta/ice, indeed, rejected 
terms of science 111 their first essay, but found after- 
wards a necessity of relaxing the rigour of their de- 
termination, and, though thej would not naturllii'e 
them at once by a single act, permitted them by 
degrees to settle themseh es among the natives with 
little opposition , and it would surely bo no proof 
of judgment to iniitato them m an errour which 
they have now retracted, nnd deprive the book of 
its chief use by scrupulous distinctions 

Of such words, however, all are not equally to 
be considered as parts of our language, for some of 
them are naturalized and incorporated, but others 
stiH contmue aliens, and arc rather nuxih tries than 
subjects This naturalization is produced cither by 
an admission into common speech, in some meta- 
phoncal signification, which is the acquisition of a 
kind of property among us, as we say the xemth 
of advancement, the meridian of life, the cynosure* 
of neighbouring eyes, or it is the consequence of 

• Milton 

B 4 long 
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long intermixture and fieqiient use, by which tlic 
ear is accustomed to the sound of words till their 
original is forgotten, as in equator, satellites , oi of 
the change of a foreign to an English termination, 
and a confoimity to the laws of the speech into 
which they are adopted, as m category, cachexy, 
peripneumony. 

Of those which still continue in the state of aliens, 
and have made no appioaches toward assimilation, 
some seem necessary to be letamed, because the 
purchasers of the Dictionary will expect to find 
them Such aie many words in the common law, 
-as capias, habeas cor pus, praemunire, nisi pi lus such 
are some terms of controveisial divinity, as hypostasis, 
and of physick, as the names of diseases, and m 
geneial, all terms which can be found m books not 
wiitten piofessedly upon paiticular aits, or can be 
supposed necessary' to those who do not rcgulaily 
study them. Thus, when a leader not skilled in 
physick happens in Milton upon this line, 

-pming atropliy, 

• Slarasmus, and wido-wasting pestilence, 

he will, wuth equal expectation, look into his dic- 
tionary for the word as ^or aiiophy, or 

pestilence, arid will have reason to complain if lie 
does not find if'' 

' It seems necessary to the completion of a diction- 
ary designed not merely for criticks, but for popular 
use, that it should comprise, in some dcgi ee, the 
peculiar woids of every profession ; that the teims 
-of war and navigation should be mseitcd, so far as 
they can be leqmred by readeis of tiavels, and of 

' histoiyj 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY g 
history, ond those of Iiiv, mercinnclize, ond mecln 
nicil tndcs, So fir is thcj cm be supposed useful 
in the occurrences of common life i ' ' 

But there oui);ht, hoirevcr, to be some distinction 
mule behvcen'tho ditfcrent olisses of ivords, md 
therefore it will be proper to pi hit those M Inch ire 
incorporitcd into the linguigo in the iisin! chi 
xictor, mil those M Inch ire still to be considered os 
foreign Mn the ItaliL letter 

AnothCi question miv irisc it ith reg-ird to ip- 
pellitnes, orthenimes of sjiecics It seems of no 

gredt ibe' to set donn the noids horse, dog, cat, 
toillh 0, alder daisy, rose md i tlioiismd others, of 
ivhich It Mill be bird togitc m cxplmotion, not 
jnore obscure thin the i\ord itself Yet it is to be 
considered, tbit, if the inmes of nnimils be inserted 
■ne must udmit those iihich ire more known is well 
as those with which wc ire b) iccident, less ic- 
qinintcd md if they iic ill rejected how will the 
reider be rehcied from difiitulties produced by 
allusions to flic crocodile >tlic clnmcleon, the ich- 
neumon, md the lij mm ’ If no plmts ire to be 
mentioned the most pit using part of nitiirc w ill be 
excluded, find minj bcmtifiil epithets be unex- 
plained’ Ifonlj those which ire less know n arc to 
he mentioned, who shill fix the limits of the reider s 
learning? The importmcc of such ex-plicitions 
ippeirs from the inistal cs which the w int of them 
his occisioned Hid Shalspearc hid a dictionary 
of this kind he had not made the ooodbinc entwine 
the hmici/ sad Ic nor w ould Millou, w ith such 

assistance hi\ e disposed so improperly of his ellops 
and his scorpion 


Besides, 
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Besides, as such words, like others, require flua 
their accents should be settled, their •rounds aseer- 
tained, and then etymologies deduced, they cannot 
be propeily omitted in the dictionary. And tiiougli 
the explanations of some may be censured as trivial 
because they aie almost unnersally understood, am 
those of others as uniicccssarjq because they -uili sc! 
dom occur, j'-et it seems not propei to omit tlieni 
since it IS rather to be wished that many leader 
should find more than they expect, than that on( 
should miss what he might hope to find. 

When all the words are selected and arranged 
the first part of the woik to be considered is tlr 
oithography, which was long vague and uncertain 
which at last, when its fluctuation ceased, was ii 
many cases settled but by accident ; and in wliicli 
accoidmg to yom Lordship’s obsei ration, there i 
still great uncertainty among the best criticks : no 
is it easy to state a rule by uhich we may dccid 
between custom and reason, or bet^veen the cqiii 
pondeiant authorities of writers alike eminent fo 
judgment and accuracy. 

The great orthographical contest has long subsiste 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has bee 
demanded, on one hand, that men should wi ite e 
they speak, but as it has been shown that tin 
conformity nevei was attained m any language, an 
that it is not more easy to persuade men to agre 
exactly in speaking than in writing, it may be askei 
with equal propiiety, why men do not rather speal 
jis they write. In France, where this control eis'' 
was at its gieatest height, neither party, howeve 
ardent, duist adhere steadily to their oivn rule ; tin 

etjunologis 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY ii 
etjTnoIogist « ^s often forced to siicll ii ith the peo 
pie and the ndiocate for the nuthonlj of pro 
nuncntion found it cometimes deintmg so capri 
cionsly from tlic recened use of ivritmg, th it he uas 
constnined to < omplj ai ith the rule of Ins adi er- 
sanes, lest he should lose the end by the meins, and 
be left alone bj follow in" the crowd 
Y hen i question of orthogriply is dubious, that 
practice has in m) opinion, a claim to preference 
IV Inch preserv es the greatest number of radical let- 
ters, or seems most to compl3 w ith the general cus- 
tom of our language But the chief rule which I 
propose to follow is, to make no innovation with 
out a reason sulficient to balance the inconvcnionee 
of change and such reasons I do not e\poct often 
to find All change is of itself an evil, wlndi 
ought not to bo haraidcd but for evident advantage, 
and as inconstancy is m every case a mark of weak- 
ness, It w ill add nothing to the reputation of our 
tongue There are, indeed, some w ho despise the 
inconvenicncies of confusion, w ho seem to t ike plea- 
sure in departing from custom, and to think altera- 
tion desirable for its on n sake, and the reformation 
of our orthographv, which these writers have at- 
tempted, should not pass vvillioiit its due honours, 
but that I suppose they hold snigiil irity its own-re- 
ward, ormay dicad the fascin ition of lavish piaisc 
The present usage of spelling where the present 
usage can be distinguished, will thcrcfoic m this 
work be generally followed y et there vv ill be often 
occasion to observe, that it is in itself inaccurate, 
and toleiated rathei than chosen, particulirly wlven, 
by a change of one lettei, or more, the meaning of 

a avoid 
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a word is oWuiorl, as in/r/m<7, hvfcirid, as it 
■was formcily m rilf cn, from fn j urn, oi ft r , ni y//)- 
be? 2 ^h, for gchush, the .jaigon ol Gcbti and iu> 
chymical foUp\^clS, iinrlci stood i)y none but ibfir 
own tribe. It will be likewise soinelimr^ piop''! lo 
trace back the oitiiograpliy of diireieiil ages, and 
show^ by w'hat giadations tlic woid dcpaited fioni 
its oiigmal 

Closely connected with oithoe'iaphy is pronun- 
ciation, the stability of wliich IS ol gir.itiniporfancc 
to the duiation ol a language, because the fust 
change wnll natiiiall}’’ begin by coiiuptions in tbc 
living speech The want of certain lulesfor the 
pronunciation of fonner ages, has made us wholly 
ignoiaiit of the metrical art of our ancient poet^ ; 
and since those who study their sentiments rcgict 
the loss of their mimbeis, it is sincly time to pio- 
nde that the liarmony of the moderns may be more 
permanent 

A new pronunciation will make almost a ncir 
speech, and theicfore, since one great end of this 
undertaking is to fix the language, care 

will be ti'ken to determine the accentuation of all 
polysyllables by pioper aulhoiities, as it is one of 
those capricious phenomena which cannot be easily 
reduced to rules Thus there is no antecerlent 
reason for difierence of accent in the two woids 
(lolo7 07is and so7ioroiis , yet of tlie one Milton gnes 
the sound in this line. 

He pass’d o’er many a region dolorous , 
and that of the other in this, 

Sonoious metal blowing martial rounds. 


Il 
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It m ly be likewise proper to rcmirk nietncil li- 
censes, such TS contnctioiis, gcncroits, gen rous, rc- 
lerend, rev’ rend, mil conlitions, '\STCgion, gueslion 
But It IS still more iieccssuiy to fiv the pronuncm 
tion of monosyllables, by placing nitli them -uords 
of correspondent sound, tint one m-iy ginrd the 
other against the danger of that larntion, uliicb, 
to some of the most common Ins already happened, 
so that the words leonnd, and emd, as tlicv ore now 
frequently pronounced, « ill not rhimc to sound, and 
mind It IS to bo remarked, that many Mords 
aviatfen alike arc difTcrcntly pronounced, nsfo v and 
brow, which may be thus registered JJoto, no, bro 0, 
now , or of which the exemplification m ly be ge- 
nerally given by a distich thus the w ords tear or 
lacerate, and tear, the water of the eye, ln\o the 
same letters, but may be distinguished thus, tear, 
dare , tear, peer 

Some words liaie two sounds which may be 
equally admitted as being equally defensible by 
authority Thus gi eat is ditrcrently used 

For Svj/t and him despisd the farce of state 

The sober follies of the wi e and great Porr 

As if misfortune nude the throne her scat 

And nonL could he unhappy but the great Kowe 

The care of such mmute particul Wa may be cen- 
siued as trifling , but these particulars li u e not been, 
thought unworthy of attention in more polished 
languages 

The accuracy of the TVcnc/i, m stating the sounds 
of their letters, is well known, and, among the 
, llahans. 
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Italians, Ci escembem has not thought it unnecessary 
to inform his countrymen of the woids, uhicli, m 
compliance with different ihimes, are allowed to be 
differently spelt, and of u Inch the number is now so 
fixed, that no modern poet is suffered to increase it 
When the oithography and pronunciation are ad- 
justed, the etymology or derivation is next to be 
consideied, and the words arc to be distinguished 
according to the diffeient classes, whether simple, 
2 .S daij, light, or compound, <xs clai/- light ; whether 
primitive, as, to act, oi dei native, as action, action- 
able, acike, activity This will much facilitate the 
attainment of our language, which now stands in 
our dictionaiies a confused heap of words without 
dependence, and without relation 

When this part of thewmik is performed, it will 
be necessary to inquire how oui piimitivcs are to be 
deduced fiom foieign languages, which may be often 
veiy successfully perfoimed by the assistance of our 
own etymologists This seaich will give occasion to 
many cuiious disquisitions and sometimes perhaps 
to con]ecturcs, which to leadeis unacquainted with 
this kind of study, cannot but appear mipiobable 
and capricious But it may be reasonably imagined, 
that what is so much in the powei of men as lan- 
guage, will very often be capriciously conducted. 
Nor aie these disquisitions and conjectuies to be 
considered altogether as wanton spoits of wnt, or 
vain shows of learning, om language is iv’cll knoivn 
not to be piiimtive oi self-origrnated, but to have 
adopted woids of every geneiation, and, either for 
the supply of its necessities, or the increase of its 
copiousness, to have received additions from very 
^3 ditsant 
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distant regions, so that in search of the progenitors 
of our speech we may wander from the tropic! to 
the frozen zone, and find some m the vallejs of Pa- 
lestine, and some upon the nochs of Normay 
Beside the derivation of particular u ords, there is 
hken ise an etymology of phrases Expressions arc 
often taken from other languages, some apparently, 
as to run a risl, courir tin risque and some evam 
when we do not seem to borrow their words, thus, 
to bring about or accomplish, appears an English 
phrase, but m reality our native w ord about has no 
such import, and is only a Erench expression, of 
which we have an example in the common phrase 
cenir d bout d une affaire 

In exhibiting the descent of our language, our 
etymologists seem to have been too lav isli of their 
learning, having traced almost cveiy word thioiigli 
vanoiis tongues, only to show what was shown suf- 
ficiently by the first derivation This practice is 
of great use in synoptical lexicons, w here mutilated 
and doubtful languages are explained by their af- 
finity to others more certain and extensiv c, but is 
generally superfluous in English etymologies When 
the word is easily deduced from a Szrorr origin d, 1 
shall not often inquire further, since w e know not 
the parent of the 9aj:on dialect, but when it is boi- 
rovred from the Ereiich 1 shall show whence the 
Erench is apparently denved Where a Saxon root 
cannot he found, the defect may he supplied from 
lindied languages which will be generally furnished 
with much liberality hv then liters of our glossaries 
writers who deserve often the highest praise both of 
judgment and industiy, and may expect at least to 

be 
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be mentioned with honour by me, uhom lliey haie 

freed fiom the gieafest part of a ^ei}^ laborious v.oik, 
and on whom they ha\c imposed, atnor^(, only the 
easy task of i ejecting superfluities. 

By tracing m this mannei cveiy woid to its ori- 
ginal, and not admitting, but nith gi eat caution, 
any of which no oiiginal can be found, we shall se- 
cure 0111 language fiom licing o\orruii witli rr/r/Z, 

/ from being ciowded wnth low terms, the spawn of 
folly or affectation, which aiise from no ius( piinci- 
ples of speech, and of which tlicrcfoic no legitimate 
deiivation can be shown 

When the etymology is thus adpislcd, the anah\gy 
of our language is next to be considci cd , when we 
have discovered whence our words aic domed, wc 
aic to examine iiy what inks the\ are go\eined, and 
how they aie inflected through then \ ai lous tiTinina- 
tions The tcimmations of the En^i^/ish aie few, but 
those few have hitherto lemaincd umcg.udod bv the 
writeis of our dictionaries Oiu snbstantu os ai e de- 
clined only by the pluial teimmation, our ad|ectuc3 
admit no variation but in the degrees of comparison, 
and our veibs aic conjugated by auxiliary woids, 
and aie only changed in the preter tense 

To our language may be with gi eat, justness ap- 
plied the obseivation of Quintilian, tliat speech w'as 
not foimed by an analogy sent fiom heai on It did 
not descend to us in a state of uniformity and per- 
fection, but was pioduced by necessity and enlarged 
by accident, and is thcrefoie composed of dissimilar 
parts, thrown together by negligence, by affectation, 
by learmng, or by ignorance. 
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Our inflections therefore are by no means constant 
but admit of numberless irregularities, -rtliidi in 
this Dictionary will be diligently noted Thus fox 
makes in the pluraiyhxer, but or makes oxen Sheep 
IS the same m both numbers Ad)ecti\es are some- 
times compared by changing the last syll ible, as 
proud, pi ouder, proudest, andsometimes by particles 
prefixed, as, ambitious more ambitious most ambi- 
tious The forms of oui aeibs are subject to great 
\ariet} , some end their preter tense in ed as I lote, 
I loved I have loved, which may be called the re- 
gular form and IS followed by most of our lerbs of 
southern original But many depart from this rule, 
•without agreeing m any other, 2&\ shal e,\ shook I 
have shaken, or shook as it is sometimes written m 
poetrj , Imake, Imade, I have made, I bring, I 
brought, r oringil xorting, and many others which, 
as they cannot be reduced to rules must be learned 
from the dictionary rather than the grammar 

The aerbs are likewise to be distinguished accord- 
ing to their qualities, as actives from neuters, the 
neglect of which has already introduced somebai- 
barities in our conversation, which, if not obviated 
by ]ust animadversions, ma^ in time creep into our 
writings 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid down, 
distinct in its minutest subdivisions and resolved 
into its elemental principles And who upon this 
sun ey can forbear to wish, that these fundamental 
atoms of our speech might obtain the firmness and 
jm muta bihty of the pri mog enial ^nd cons^uent par- 
ticles qf matter, that thev might retain their sub- 
VoL JI C stance 
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stance while they alioi then np])carancc, and Be 
varied and compounded, yet not dcsl i o} (h1. 

Blit tins IS a pin ilegc winch v.ords arc sc nicely to 
expect, foi, hhe then authoivn hen they ai iniot gam- 
ing strength, tlicy aie gcncially losing it i hough* 
ait may sometimes pi olong their duration, it will 
larely give them perpetuity; and their changes will 
he almost aln ays infomiing us, that language is tlu' 
woik of man, of a being from whom pcimancnci' 
and'stabihfc}^ cannot be dcincd 

Woids having been hitherto considered as sepa- 
rate and unconnected, aic now to he likewise exa- 
mined as they are langed in their vaiious relations 
to othcis by the rales of syntax or construction, to 
which I do not know that any regard has been yet 
sliown in English dictionaries, and in which the 
giammaiians can give little assistance. The syntax 
of tins language is too inconstant to be i educed to 
rules, and can be only learned by the distinct cou- 
sideiation of particular woids as they arc used by 
the best authois Thus, say, accouhng to the 
present modes of speech. The soldier died of his 
wounds, and the sailoi peiishcd xoith hungei ; and 
eieiy man acquainted with our language would be 
otfended by a change of these paiticles, which yet 
seem originally assigned by chance, there being no 
leasouto be drawn from grammar why a man may 
not, with equal propriety, be said to die loitli a 
wound, or perish q/* hunger 
■Oiii syntax therefore is not to be taught by genci al 
rules, but by special precedents, and in examining^ 
whether Addison has been with justice accused of a 
solecism in this passage. 


The 
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TIk? poor inhabitant * 

Stanes m the midst of natmes bountycur t 
And ]Q the loadcn Mnc^ard dtet for thrst — 

it IS not m our pouer to Invc recourse to any csfi 
Wished laws ofspecch,biitwc must rennrh liow the 
writers oF former ages ln\e used the same word, 
and consider whether he can be acquitted of im- 
propnet) , upon the testimony of Danes t gnen m 
his ra\ our b) a similar passage 

She ioalbs the natr> glass wherein she ga 
And shuns it still Although for thirst the d^e 

IVTien tlic construction of o iiord is cN-phincil, it 
IS ncccssirj to pursue it llirougli its tnin of plinse- 
ologj , through those fonns w hero it is ii'cd in 0 men 
ner peculiar to our hnginge, or m senses not to lie 
comprised in tlio general cxphintions , as from the 
Serb make arise these phraos, to male lo c, to make 
an end, to make lay as, he made aay for his fol- 
lowers, the ship niorfc eiiy before the wind, Xoinakc 
a bed, to make merri/, to make a mod, to mat c pre 
senls, to make a doubt, to wo / e out an assertion, to 
make good a breach, W mal e good a cause, lo mat e 
nothing of an attempt, lo make lamentation, to make 
ament, and manj others which will occur in reading 
with that a lew, and avhich onl^ their frequency 
binders from being generally remarked 
The great labour is jet to come, the labour of 
interpreting these words and phrases with brevity, 
fulness and perspicuity , a task of which the extent 
andintriqacj is pufliciently shown by the miscamage 
pf those who haie generally attempted it This 
c 2 dilTieulty 
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difficulty IS inci cased b) the of fxplaiiitnc 

the \^Olds in the same languar^r ; for th( lo r> oiu n 
only one word foi one idea; and though it Iji (a^y 
to translate the \^ouls bright ^ sxcic!} Fclf, bit to , itito 
anothci language, it is not easy to explain them 
With legaul to the inteipictation, many other 
questions ha\G leqiiiied consideialion It as sonu' 
lime doubted iihcthei it be noee^saiy to <\})]un\ the 
things implied by paitieulai uoids, ns midfr the 
teim n bethel, instead of tins f>vplan:Uion, 

a title of honour next in degree to that of biium^ it 
would be better to mention more parliciihiily the 
cieation, privileges, and lank of baronets, and nhe- 
thei, under the woid bmomclcr, instead of being sa- 
tisfied with obsemng that it is an indrument ip 
covei the Xvoght of the air, it would be fit to sjjend 
a few lines upon its invention, construction, and pi m- 
oiples It is not to be expected, that uith the ex- 
planation of the one the hci aid should be satisfied, 
or the philosopher with that of the otlicr; but since 
It will be requiicd by common leaders, ibal the ex- 
plications should be sufficient foi common use ; and 
since, without some attention to such demands, the 
Dictionary cannot become gciieially 'valuable, I 
have detei mined to consult the best writeis foi 
explanations real as w^cll as verbal ; and perhaps I 
may at last have reason to say, after one of the 
augmenters of Furetier, that my book is moic 
learned than its author 

In explaining the general and popular language, 
It 'seems necessary to soitthc seicial senses of each 
word, and to exhibit fust its nataial and piimilive 
signification, as. 


To 
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To arrive^ to reach tlie shore m a voyage he ar~ 
Tilted at T. safe harbour 

Then to gi\e its consequential meaning to arrite, 
to reach any place, ^vhether by land or sea, as he 
arrived at his country seat 

Then its metaphorical sense, to obtain any thing 
desired, as, he armed at a peerage 

Tlien to mention any obsenation that arises from 
the comparison of one meaning with another, as, it 
may be remarked of the word airive^ that in conse 
quence of its original and etymological sense, it 
cannot be properly applied but to words signifying 
something desirible, thus we say, a man armed 
at happiness but cannot say, without a mixture of 
jrony, he arrived at misery 

Groimd, the earth, generally as opposed to the 
air or w ater He swam till he reached ground The 
bird fell to the ground 

Then follows the accidental or consequential 
signification, in which ground implies any thing 
that lies Under another as, he laid colours upon a 
rough giound The silk had blue floweis on a red 
ground 

Then the remoter or metnphoncal signification, 
as the ground of his opinion was a false computa- 
tion The ground of his work was his father’s 
manuscript 

After having gone through tlie natural and figura- 
ti\e senses it will be propei to subjoin the poetical 
sense of each word where it differs from that which 
IS m common use, as, wanton, applied to any thing 
of which the motion is irregular without terror, as. 
In v.iinton nnglets curl d her hair 

03 To 
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To tlic poetical sense inay succeed tlic familinr; 
as of used to imply the person ^vliosc health 
IS drunk 

The %Mse man's passion, and the %am man's (onst Poi*r 

The familial may be followed by the builesque; 
as of mellow applied to good fellowship : 

In all thy humours, \shethcr grave or vicllov.'. Annisov. 

Or of bite^, used for cheat 

More a dupe than \\>t, 

Snppho can tell you,hoNV this man was l)i( Tort. 

And lastly, may be produced the peculiar sense 
in which a woid is found in any great author • as 
faculties, m Shakspeaie, signifies the powers of 
authoiity . 

- - - -This Duncan 

Has born his faculties so meek, has been 
So deal in his great oflicc, that, 

I 

The signification of adjectives may be often ascer- 
tained by uniting them to substantives ; as, simple 
swam, simple sheep Sometimesthc sense of a substan- 
tive may be elucidated by the epithets annexed to it 
in good authors , as, the boundless ocean, the open 
lawm ' and where such advantage can be gained by 
a shoi t quotation it is not to be omitted 

The difference of signification in woids generally 
accounted synonymous, ought to be carefully ob- 
served, as 111 pi ule, haughtiness, arrogance • and the 
strict and critical meaning ought to be distinguished 
from that which is loose and popular, as in the word 
perfection, which, though in its philosophical and 

exact 
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exact sen'c it can be of little itse -imoiig human 
beings, IS often so much degruled from its origin'll 
signification that the academicians line inseitcd 
m their ivorh, the perfection of a language, and 
uith a little more licentiousness might have pre 
vailed on themselves to have added the peif-ction of 
a dictionary 

There aiemanj other ch inctci-s of v\ ords vv Inch 
it vv ill be of use to mention Some liav e both an 
activeandp issivesignification, as/tffi/Hl,thatvvhich 
givesot which feels terror nfearftilpTodigi],'ifearfiil 
hare Some have a personal, some a leal meaning , 
as 111 opposition to old we use the nd]LCtivc i/OK/ig of 
animated being-., and nao of other things Some are 
restrained to the sense of praise, and otlicis to th it 
•of disapprobation, so commonly tbough not alw ays, 
vve exhort to good actions, we instigii'c toill , we ani- 
'mate, incite, and encourage indiflcrcntly to good or 
had So w eiisinlly ascribe good but impute ev il j et 
neither the use ot these words, 1101 perhaps of any 
othei in oiir licentious language, is so established os 
not to be often reversed by the correclest waiters I 
shall therefore, since the rules of style like those of 
law, arise from precedents olten rcjieated, collect 
the testimonies on both sides, and Cndeaiour to 
discovei and promulgate Uie decrees of custom who 
has so long possessed, whether by right or by usur 
pation, the sovereignty of words 

It IS nece,saiy likewise to explain many words by 
itheir opposition to others, for contraries aie best 
seen when they stand together Thus the v erb stand 
dias one sense, as opposed to fall, and anothci as op 
posed to fy, for w ant of attending to Winch distinc 
c 4 tion, 
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tion, obvious as it is, tlie learned Dr Bentley lias 
squandered Ins criticism to no purpose, on these 
lines of Paradise Lost • 

In heaps 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, 

And fieiy foaming steeds tVhat stood, recoil’d, 

O’ei weaned, thiough the faint satanic host, 

Defensive scaice, or with pale fear surprisd 
Fled Ignominious — - - 

* Here,’ says the critic, ‘ as the sentence is now 
« read, we find that what stood, fled ’ and therefoie 
he proposes an alteration, winch he might have 
spaied if he had consulted a dictionary, and found 
that nothing more was affirmed than that those 
Jled who dql not fall 

111 explaining such meanings as seem accidental and 
adventitious, I shall endeavour to give an account of 
the means by which they were intioduced. Thus, to 
eke out any thing, signifies to lengthen it beyond its 
just dimensions by some low artifice , because the 
word eke w^as the usual refuge of our old writers when 
they wanted a syllable. And buxom, wdiich means 
onl}^ obedient, is now'^ made, in familiar phrases, to 
stand for wanton, because m an ancient form of mar- 
riage, befoie the Refoimation, the bride promised 
complaisance and obedience m these teims : ‘ I will 
‘ be bonair and buxom in bed and at board ’ 

I know well, my Lord, how trifling many of these 
remnks will appear, separately considered, and how 
easily they may give occasion to the contemptuous 
mcriiment of sportive idleness, and the gloomy cen- 
sures of arrogant stupidity , but dulness it is easy to 
desi Le, and laughtei it is easy to repay. I shall not 

be 
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bo solicitous i\lnt is tlionglit of mj vork bj such 
ns know not the diflicultj or importance of phi- 
lological studies nor slnll think those that hate 
done nothing qualified to condemn me for doing 
little It maj not, liouerer, he improper to remind 
them, that no terrestrial greatness is more than an 
aggregate of little things and to iiiciilcale, after 
the Jrabmn proierh, that drops added to drops 
constitute the ocean 

There remains j et to he considered the distribution 
of uords into tlieir proper classes, or tint part of 
leMcography which is strictly critical 
The popular part of the language, which mchidcs 
all w ori not appropriated to pai ticiilar science , ad 
mils of many distinctions and siibdiMsions, as, into 
words of general use, words employed cliiefiy m 
poetry, words obsolete, words which are admitted 
only by particular wnters, jet not in themsehes 
improper, words used only m htiilcsqno writing, 
and words impure and hirbarous 
Words of general use will be know n by Ini mg no 
sign of particularitj, md their nrioiis senses will 
be siippo! ted by authorities of all ages 

The words appropriated to poetry w ill bo distin 
guislied by some mark prefixed, or w ill bo know n 
bj having no uithorities hut those of poets 

Of antiquated 01 obsolete words, none will bo 
inserted hut such as are to be found m authois who 
wrote since thejiccess ion of Elizabeth^ from^ihich 
we date the__goltlen age of ourHanguage , and of 
these many might bo omitted, but that the reader 
may requiie, with an appearance of leason, that no 
difficulty should be left unresolved in books which 

he 
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lie Ends himself invited to lead, as confessed and 
established models of style These will be likewise 
pointed oLit by some note ol exclusion, but not of 
disgmce 

The ivoids v/hich aie found only m particular 
books, will be known by the single name of him 
that has used them, but such will be omitted, unless 
either their piopriety, elegance, oi force, or the re- 
putation of their authors, affords some extiaordmary 
reason lor then icception 

Words used in builesque and familiar composi- 
tions, will be hkcvvise mentioned with their proper 
authorities 3 such as dudgeon^ bom Bittle?, and 
leasing, fiom Prior , and will be dibgentl}’- charac- 
terized by maiks ol distinction 

HaibaiouSj^or impuie woids and expressions, ma}^ 
tie branded with softie note ol infamy, as they aie 
eaiefully to be eiadicaled wherever they are found j 
and they occur too fiequefttly even in the best 
Vviiteis: as m Po/ic, 

in endless error Inn I’d. 

’Tis these tliat eaib' taint the female soul 

In Addison 

Attend to what a lesser muse indites. 

And in Dryden, 

A d'eadlul quiet felt, and noser far 

Than afms - — 

If this paitof the Work can be well performed. 
It will be equivalent to the proposal made by Boileau 
to the Academicmns, that they should leview all tlicir 
polite writsis, and coriect such impiiiities as might 
be found in them, that their authority might net 
boiitribiite, at any distant time, to the depiavatioh 
of the language. 


With 
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*V\^ith regiid to questions of purity or propriety, 
I U'ts once m doubt whether I should not 'ittubute 
too much to tn} self in Uttempling to decide them 
and whether my province was to extend beyond the 
piopesition of the question and the displ ly of the 
suffi iges on each side, but I have been since deter- 
mined, by your Ixiidship s opinion to interpose my 
own judgment, and shill therefore endeavour to 
support what appears to me most consonant to 
grammar and reason Ausonms thought that mo^ 
desty fdrb^him to plead inability for a task to 
which Casar had judged him equal 

Cur me posse ne^em posse quod tile puial ^ 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since j ou, whose au 
thonty in our language is so generally acknowledged, 
have commissioned me to declare my own opinion, 
I shall be considered aseaerc/singakmdofvioiri^s 
jims diction. and that the power which might have 
been denied to my own claim, w ill be readily allow ed 
me as the delegate of your Lordship 

In citing authorities on which the credit of every 
part of this Work must depend it wall be proper to 
observe some obvious rules' sucli as of piefernng 
writers of the first reputaUon to those of an inferior 
rank of notmg the quotations with accuracy , and 
of selecting when it can be conveniently done such 
sentences, as, besides their immediate use may give 
pleasure or instruction, by conveying some elcc:ance 
of language, or some pi ecept of prudence, or pietj'' 

It has been asked, on some occasions who shall 
>udge the judges ^ And since, with regard to tins 
design^ a question may aiiue by what authontv the 

authorities 
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autlioutics aie selected, it is necessary to obviate it, 
by declaiing that many of the -vviitcis whose testi- 
monies will be alleged, wci e selected by Isli l^opc, 
of whom I may be justified m aftummg, that were 
he still alive, solicitous as he was foi the success of 
this woik, he would not be displeased that I lia\e 
undertaken it 

It will be propel that the quotations be ranged 
according to the ages of then authors , and it will 
affoid an agieeable amusement, if to the w^oids and 
phiases which aie not of our ovm giowth, tlie name 
of the writer who first inlioduced them can be 
affixed, and if to voids vhich aie now. antiquated, 
the authoritj'- be subjoined of him ivho last admitted 
them Thus, for <icalhe and htixoviy now obsolete, 
Milton may be cited 

— - - The mountain oak 

Stands scath’d to heaven 

He with bioad sails 

"Winnow’d the buxom air — - - 

By this method every word will have its history, 
and the readei vill be infoimed of the giadual 
changes of the language, and have befoi e his eyes 
the use of some words, and the fall of otheis But 
obsei vdtions so minute and accurate are to be desired, 
rather than expected , and if use be caiefully sup- 
plied, curiosity must sometimes bear its disappoint- 
ments. 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an English Dic- 
tionary, a dictionaiy by which the pionunciation of 
our language may be fixed, and its attainment fa- 
cilitated, by which its purity may be preserved, its 
use ascertained, and its duration lengthened And 

'though^ 
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though, pcrinps, to correct the hngingc of nations 
hy books of gnmmir ond amend tlieir m i niicia b y 
discourses of moiahty, jmv be tlsks eqi^y^dijRcuIt, 
j et, ns It IS im-it oidible to tv ish, it is 11 iturul like- 
wise to hope, thut t oiir Lordship s pntromgc rmy 
not be wholly lost, tint it mtj contribute to the 
preservation of ancient and the improtemcnt of 
modem writers, tint it may promote the reforma 
tion of those translators, who, for want of under 
standing the characteristical difierenee of tongues, 
have formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous 
phrases , and ait aken to the care of purer diction 
some men of genius, whose attention to argument 
makes them negligent of stylo, or vv hose rapid ima 
gmation, like the /’erninm torrents, when it brings 
down gold, mingles it with sand 

AVhen I survey the Plan which I have laid before 
you I cannot, my Lord, but confess that I am 
frighted at its extent, and like the soldiers of Casar, 
look on Ri itam as a new world, vv hich it is almost 
madness to ini ade But I hope, that though I should 
not complete the conquest I shall at least discover 
the CO 1st civ ihze part of the inhabitants, and make 
It easy for some other adventurer to proceed farther, 
to reduce them wholly to subjection, and settle them 
under laws 

We are taught by the great Roman orator, that 
every man should propose to himself the highest de 
gree of excellence, but that be may stop with honour 
at the second or third though therefore my per 
foimance should fall below the excellence of other 
dictionaries, I may obtain, at least the praise of 
having endeavoured well, norshalll think it any re 

pioach 
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piOcich to my diligence, that J have iciiied, MifhoitC 
a triumph, from a contest ivilli united acadcmiec^ 
and long successions of learned compileis I can- 
not hope, m the uaimcst moments, to picsme^o 
much caution thiough so long a woilc, as not often 
to sink into negligence, or to obtain so miicli 
knowledge of all its j^aits, as not ficqnently to fail 
by ignoiance I expect that sometimes the de^-iic 
of accmacy will iiigc me to supciflinhcs, and some- 
times the fear of piolixity bctiay me to omis-^ions : 
that m the extent of such variol}' I ‘-hall be often 
bewildcicd, and m the mazes ol such mtrjcacv be 
fieqiicntly entangled: that m onepait icfinement 
•uill be subtilized be3’-ond exactness, and evidence 
dilated m another beyond peispicinty. Yet I do 
not despair of appiobation fiom those who, knowing 
the imceitamty of con]ccture, the scantiness of 
knowledge, the fallibility of memor}*, and the un- 
steadiness of attention, can compare the causes of 
eiror with the means of avoiding it, and the extent 
of ai t with the capacity of man ; and whatever be 
the event of my endcavoms, I shall not easily’- legret 
an attempt which has piocuied me the honoui of 
appearing thus publickly. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
^ and most humble servant, 

SAM JOHNSON^. 


* Written m the vear 1747. C, 
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I T IS the fate of those irho toil 'll the Joiicrcm 
plojinonts of life, to be i-itlirr drncii bj the 
fear of evil, th-iii attracted bv the pro'pect of good, 
to be ei.pove(l to ccn'uro without hope of priise to 
be disgraced bv miscamage, or puiiislicn foi neglect, 
where saccc's would have been without applause, 
and diligence w ithout reward 

Among these unhappy mortals js the wnterof dic- 
tionaries whom jnanl ind ha*c considered, not aa 
the pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer of h 
terature, doomed onlw to remove ruhhisli and clear 
obstructions from the paths lhroii;,h which JLearniiig 
and Genius press forw ard to conquest and glorv , vv ith- 
out hestovyiiig a smile on the humble drudge that 
facilitates their progress Even other author may 
aspire to praise, the lc> icograplier can onlj hope to 
escape reproach, and even this negative itcompenso 
has been yet granted to verj few 

I have, notwithstanding tins discouragement, at- 
lemptcda Dictionary oftlieZuig/ir/i language, which, 

w hile 
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■\\hl!c ll Jli J1 i‘ f mUt, i,( i\$'y 

‘^pc'lios fif lllCi.ltUH , il.l' Jt’-' i( f) ■ !t J!' r- 

jrct( (1 , ‘•nfkrifl to ‘jni.uf. jjihIo, th* o{ 

chance, into wiltW ' nhft.n^ro . n <l to tU' t}- 
rauny of Innc 'inrl i.i'hiop, atal ♦ vpo ‘jI to }h< f o-- 
rujition*' of lynnrant « , nnd < 'pia * - of njno’>, ti* n 
AViu’ii I took the •>!' nr, tr d< ' nr.,, 

I foiuifl oin ‘'pn ( ll ( opioiis V. dl'oOt onk r, rn'i » o, t - 
getu k wilhoiU lul'H' Minri\*rl lunrdns^j \r’, , 
tliGic naspnpl(\)t\ to hr fis oot.r.'r f* d, r d ( 'fu- 
sion to lu‘ icgitl.Ucd , ( iioii (• nu'- to f‘t m <U i rt of 
honmllc^'S nithout.uu so. at if. 

t, * •• • i 

of ‘^election, ad uUf ration*' vnst. to !>» d» t« * o 
without a tettk'd ti'M of pi nt\ , andirod*'f,t f.- 
pic'?'>u)n to he leic’Ctcd or \Mti'(iu‘ tie 

tufna'ns of sniv v.nlei'' ot tla'-acal s< nut.vtio'i o- 

j * * 

ackium lodged authority. 

IIsiMiig tlicK fose no n‘'''i-'tt-n< o hut friun pt ir r*l 
giaii.inai, I ajiphcd my^'t'lf to thr p( nr-d of fair 
Wiilci*', and noliu": v.hatc/. r m.'di? hi' of n i i,> 
asccilainoi iliinti.Ue .un v.otd or piua t- at! unni- 
latcd in tunc the niatcTials f>r a di(tton.'y\, v, huh, 
by degree*', 1 ifdiued to nuthod, t "tahh'.li'ng to 
mj'scir, in tile progic'^s of llu woik, siu h ndt a*' 
cxpericnc!^ and analogy suggested to me, t \peii* in r, 
•which practice and ohscivalion were fonlinual'v 
incicasing, and analog}, whu h. though in soinc 
v\ouls obscure, was (widcnt in othcrv 

In adjusting the Oi Iliogj aphy-, w huh has been to 
this tune unsettled and foiluitous, I found it neces- 
saiy to distinguish those iiugulaiitios that are in- 
herent 111 our tongue, and pci haps cocial with it, 

from 
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•t 

frtm otliers ^^lllch the ignortnce or negligence of 
htcr n riters InS produced Et erj hngn ige has its 
nnomaliCb, nlncli, though incomenicnt, and in them- 
selves once unnecessirj.mnst be thleratcd among 
tlie imperfections of hminn things nnd n Inch re 
quire Old} to be registered, tint they miv not be 
increased, "intl nscertaincd that the} may not be 
confoundeil but every hnginge Ins liken ise its 
improprieties and absurdities, n Inch it is the duty 
of the leMCographcr to correct or proscribe 
As language nas at its beginning merel} oral, all 
ivordsof necessary or common use ncre spoken be- 
fore they ncre written, andnliile the} wcreun 6 \ed 
b} an} Msible signs, must lute been spoken with 
great ditersit}, as nenon obserto tho'c who cannot 
read to catch sounds inipcrfcctl} , and utter them 
negligently Y'lien this wild and barbarous jargon 
was first reduced to an dplnbct cter} penman en- 
deatoured to express as he could tbe sounds which 
he was accustomed to pronounce or to receite, 
and vitiated in writing such words as were alrcad} 
vitiated in speech The powers of the letters, 
when the} were applied to a new language, must 
have been vague and unsettled, and therefore difle 
rent hands would exhibit the same sound b} different 
\ combinations 

Trom tins uncertain pronunciation arise in great 
part the v arious dialects of the same couiitrv , w Inch 
will alvva}s be observed to grow fewer and less dif 
ferent as books are multiplied , and from this ar- 
bitrary representation of sounds b} letters proceeds 
tint divei-sity of spelling observable m the Saxon 
II D remains. 
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Latin, thus entire is chosen nther tlnn tntiie, 
beciu«e it pissed to us not from the Latin integer, 
but fiom the Trench entier 
Of mans words it isdiflicidt to sij whether they 
were iminedntelv receiied from i\\e Latin or the 
French, since, at the time when \ c had dominions 
in France, we liad Latin service m our churches It 
IS however, m} opinion, that the Fiench generally 
supplied us , for w e liai-e few' Latin w o ds nmoiig the 
terms Of domeatick use, w hich are not French , but 
many Fi ench, w Inch ire a eiy remote from Latin 
El en in w ords of w Inch the derivation is anparcilt, 
I have been often obliged to sacnfico uniformity to 
custom, thus I write, in compliance with a number* 
less majority , coniey and inveigh, deceit, and receipt, 
fancy ani phantom, somctimis the deriiatiie varies 
from the primitiie, as explain and explanation, 
repeat, and repetition 

Some combinations of letters having the same 
power, are used inditierentlj wathout anj discover- 
able reason of choice, as in choak choke, soap, sope, 
fe-vel fuel, and many others, which I have some- 
times inserted twice, that those who search for them 
under either form, may not search m v am 

In examining the orthography of an) doubtful 
word, the mode of spelling by which it is inserted in 
the senes of the dictionary, is to be considered as 
that to which I giv e, perhaps not often rashly the 
preference I have left, m the examples, to every 
author his own practice unmolested, that the reader 
may balance suffrages and judge bet leen us but 
this question IS not alw at s to be determined bj re- 
puted or by teal learning some men, intent upon 
B * greater 
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gieater things, have thought little on sounds and 
deiivations, some, knowing in the ancient tongues, 
have neglected those in which our words aie com- 
monly to be sought Thus Hammond writes feci- 
ble?ies<!,^ for feasibleness^ because I suppose he ima- 
gined it deiived immediately fiom the Latin, and 
some wolds, such as dependant, dependent , depend- 
ance, dependence, vaiy then final syllable, as one or 
another language is present to the writei 

In this part of the woik, where caprice has long 
wantoned without contiol, and vanity sought praise 
by petty reformation, I have endeavouied to pro- 
ceed with a scholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a 
giammarian’s regard to the genius our tongue. I 
have attempted few alterations, and among those 
few, perhaps the g’reater part is from the modem to 
the ancient practice , and I hope I may be allowed 
to recommend to those whose thoughts hai e been 
perhaps employed too anxiously on veibal singula- 
rities, not to^ disturb, upon narrow views, or tor 
minute propriety, the orthogi aphy of their fathers 
It has been asseited, that for the law to be known, is 
of moie impoitance than to be right ‘Change’ 
says Hooker, ‘ is not made without inconvenience, 
even from worse to bettei ^ Th_ere_ is m_constancv 
and stability a general and lasting, advantage, winch 
wdl always ovei balance the slow improvements of 
giadiial doirection , Much less ought our "'written 
language to comply with the conuptions of oral 
utterance, or copy that which every vanation oi 
time 01 place makes diheicntfiom itself, and imitate 
those changes, which woll again be changed, while 
imitation is employed in obsei ving them. 

■*' a 
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This recommend-ition of steadiness and uniformiU 
does not proceed fiom an opinion, tint particiihr 
<, com binatio ns of letters ha\c much influence on hu 
man happiness or tint truth nn\ not be successful!} 
taugl t by modes of spelling fanciful and errone 
Oils I am not \ et so lost m lexicograph} a« to for 
get tint uoids aie the daughters of earth, and that 
< things aiethe sons of hcaicn Language is onl} the 
instrument of science, and nords arc but the signs of 
ideas I nish, houcier, th It the instrument might 
be less ajit to deca\, and tint signs might be per- 
manent like the things nliich the} denote 

In settlmg the ortliograph}, I Ime not n holly 
neglected the promincntion, mIucIi I ln\e directed, 
b} printing an accent upon the acute or eletntcd 
syllable It mil <5onlelimos be found, tint the 
accent is placed b> the author quoted on a di/Ter 
ent sjllable from tint marked in the alphabetical 
senes U is then to be understood, tint custom Ins 
varied, or tint the author Ins in m} opinion pro 
nounced vviong Short directions are sometimes 
gnen vvheie the sound of letters is irreguhi , and 
if thc> are sometimes omitted, defect in such minute 
obsenations will be more easily excused, than 
superduity 

In the investigation both of the orthograph} and 
signification of words, their Htymology \i as nccessa 
nly to be consideied, and thc} uere thcrclbre to be 
divided into primitives and derivatives A pnmitivc 
word IS tint vbich can be traced no further to am 
Unglidi root ^thus circvinspcct, circuiment oremn^ 
stance delude, co?icave,andi complicate, though com 
pounds in t\\Q^LaUn, arc to us primitives Denva 
D 3 lives 
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ti\es, ate all those that can be ififeiTed to any word 
in English of gi eater simphcitj^ 

The derhativesl have refcncd to their primihvcs, 
with an accuracy someiimes needless, foi ^^ho docs 
not see that temoicuc’^s conics fioin remote^ lovely 
from love, concavity from concax.e,^Xi^ demomlr alive 
fiom demonstrate ? But this grammatical exube- 
rance the scheme of my work did not allow me to 
lepiess. It IS of gieat importance, in examining 
the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word 
fiom another, by noting the usual modes of deri- 
vation and inflection , and unifoimity must be pre- 
served in systematical works, though sometimes at 
the expense of paiticular piopiiety 

Among other deri\atives I have been careful to 
insert and elucidate the anomalous pluialsof nouns 
and preterites of veibs, rvhich m the Teutankk 
dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to 
those who have always used them, interrupt and 
embanass the learners of our language. 

The two languages fiom nhich our pnmitives 
have been deiived aie the Homan and Teuiomck : 
under the Roman I compiehend the Fiench and 
piovincial tongues 5 and under the Teiifonich range 
the Saion, German, and all theii kindred dialects. 
Most of our polysyllables aie Roman, and our words 
of one syllable are very often Teutonick 
In assigning the Roman original, it has perhaps 
sometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
when the word was borrowed from the French, 
and consideimg myself as emplo3red only in the 
illustration of my own language, I have not been 
very careful to observe whether the Latin word be 

puie 
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purt or barbirous, dr llic Trench cJogant or ob 
solele 

For theTeUlomd ctvmologics,! am commonly ih 
dcbted to Juntas and Sijnn<rr<-tbc onlv name"! a\lncli 
I liaic forborn to quote when I copied tlicir books, 
not that I might appropriate their I iboiirs or usurp 
then honours, but tliat I might spare i perpetual re- 
petition bj one general ackiiOH lodgment Oftbe'o, 
uhom I ought not to mention but uith rote 
rence due to instructors and benefactors, Junius 
appe ire to have excelled in extent of learning, and 
57 inner in rectitude of understanding Junius wts 
accurately skilled m all the northern languages, 
5 'Xinner probably examined the ancient and remoter 
dialects only by occasional inspection into diction 
arics, but the learning of Juntas is ofien of no 
other u«o than to show him a track by ivhicli ho 
may deviate from his pnrpo'e, to which Sktnncr 
always presses fonv ard by the shortest w ay Skinner 
IS often Ignorant, but never ndiciiloiis Junius is 
alii ay s full of know ledge , but bis v ariety distracts 
Ins judgment, and his leaniing is very frequently 
disgraced by his absurdities 

The votaries of the northern muses will not per- 
haps easily restrain their indignation, vv hen they find 
the name of /uniuj thus degraded by a disadvanta- 
geous comparison , but whatever reverence is due to 
his diligence, or Ins attainments, it can be no cri- 
minal degree of celisoriotisness to charge that ety 1110- 
logist with want of judgment, who can seriously 
derive dteam fiom drama, because hfe is a drama, 
and a drama is a dream, and who deolaies vvath a 
tone of defiance, that no mail can fill to deriv e 
' D 4 
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moan fiom mono^, single or wlifarij, v,ho con-^ 

sicleis tliat grief naturally loves to be alone’*'. 

Oui knowledge of the northern htcralure is so 
scanty, that of words undoubtedly Tcjtfonic/i, the 

oiiginal IS not aln ays to be found in any ancient la.\f 

guage , 

* That T maj not appear to ha^c spoken ton irreverent!} of 
Junius, I have here subjoined a few specimens of Ins etymological 
extravagance 

Bax isii, i chgare, ci bauno tel fen itono cviga c, in cnhim ogtre. 
(t hanmi It bandit e, bniidcggiarc. II bnndir 13 barnen, 
ffivi medu scnptorcs hannuc dicebant V Spclin in Bannum 
& in Banleuga Quoniam sero icgionuin urbiiit.uj, limitcs 
arduis plerumq, montibus, altis flumimbiis, longib demo, flextio- 
sisq, angustissimanun viariim amfiactibiis inrludeliantitr, fieri 
potest id genus limites ban dici ab eo quod 
Tarentinis ohm, sicuti tradit Hesychms, \oc.ibantur ai xal 
p,»! j9u76ii.K oi'ot, “ obiiqua' ac mtnunc in rectum tendentes moj" 
Ac foitasse qooque hue fat it quod B«»af, codem llcsjchio teste, 
dicebant r^ayyaWfi, montes aiduos 

Empty, emiie, vacuus, mains A S yEmtij N( scio an sml 
ab tftEo; vel (iaCuu Vomo, d\omo, \omitu cvncuo Videtur 
interim etymologiam banc non obscuih firmare code\ ini'.!] 
Matt Ml 22 ubi antique scriplum in\cnimus gemoeteb hit 
emetrij Intemt earn \acantem ” 

Hill, mons, colhs A S hyll Quod viden potest abscissum 
c\ yoXuv>) vel K4?v«;a? Collts, , tumulus, locus m piano edilior. 
Horn 11 b V 8ii in o'/ wgo'Tce^oiOf ’ToTvtof al—iTct KoJ'vrn 
Ubi authoii brcMum scholioiiim xoXwr/ exp tos-oj ui; vi/cf itryti, 

yeu?,olpo<; 

Iti AV, to take a nap Doiinne, condoimtsicre Cjm heppian 
A S hnaeppan Quod postreminn viden potest desumptum cx 
obscuritas, tenebra; nihil enim aeque solet conciliare 
bomnum, qu^m caligiposa profunda? noctis obscuritas 

Stammeufr, Balbus, bliEsns Goth STAMMS A S j-tra- 
mep, ycamup D stara B stameler Su Stamma Isl st.imr. 
Sunt a vaf/v>,iTv ye\ nimia loquacitate alios ofTcndeic, 

quod impedit^ loquentes libentissimb garnre soleant, vel quod 
aliis mmii semper videantur, etiam parcissimt; loquentes. 
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gtnsc, ^n(^ I ln\e tliercforc inecrlcd Dutch or Ger- 
man substitute? It Inch I consider not is ndicil, 
but punlld, not is the pirents, but sisters of the 
Crtglnh 

Tlio n orris 11111011 arc rcprosenterl is llitis rehted 
bj descent or cognition, do not ilims agree in 
sense, for it isniei(lenUO-nords,.is to llicir lutliors, 
to degenentc from tlicir ancestors, iiid to clnngc 
tlicir miiiners iilicn tliei cliangc" tlicircoiintn It 
ir^iillcient, 111 ctimologicil impiincs, if the sen'cs 
of kindrerl nortls be found siicli isnni cisily piss 
into eich other, or such as miv both bcrcfLiredlo 
one genenl idei. 

Tlie etimologi, so fir ns it is \et kiioini, «is 
casiH found m the lotiimesnhcrc it is pirlicnhrlv’ 
md professedly delntred, ind hj proper attention 
to the niles of deni ition, the ortliognpln n is soon 
adpistcd Rut to cottier tbciionnsof our hn 
guigo ms 1 tisls of grcitcr difiicidli the deficiency 
ofdictioiiiiies ms inimedntelv ippirent, indnhen 
thet Here o\Iiiustcd, 11 hit n is ictn intinginustbi. 
sought h) fortuitous ind nnguidcd cscursions into 
books ind glcincd ns industry should find, or 
chiiict slioidd oflcr it, in the hoiiiidless ch 10s of a 
biingspeeih Aly «eiich bon ei or, Ins been cither 
skilful or hicki , foi I ii ivc much lugmenttd the 
locibiil ir^ 

As nn design ms 1 dictiomii, common or ip 
ptlhtuc, I hue omitted ill words which haicte- 
Iition to proper names such is non, SVianirm 
CalouiKt, Stneihchne, Mahometan but line re 
timed those of a more gcncnl nature, as lhathen, 
Pagan 
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Of the terms of art I inn e i cecn ed such ns rould 
Ibe found either in hooks of science o*. tcfhnicnl 
dictionaries; and have often inserted, fiomplulo-o- 
phical wi Iters, woids winch are supported peihaps 
only by a single authorit}^ and which being nol tyl- 
mitted into general use, stand yet as cniKlulatcs or 
piobationeis, and must depend for their adoption on 
the suffrage of fiitmity. 

The words which our authois have introduced by 
their knowledge of foieign languages, oi ignoiancc 
of their owm, by \amty or wantonne'^s, b}” compli- 
ance with fashion or Just of inno\ation, I ha\e re- 
gistered as they occurred, though commonly only 
to censure them and warn others against the folly 
of natuiahzmg useless foieigners to the injury of 
the natives, 

I have not rejected any by design, mriely because 
they weie unnecessary or exuberant, but liax'e re- 
ceived those vxhich by diOcient writers baxebeen 
differently formed, and tiKcnit^, 

and vi^conf^ 

Compounded or double xvords I liave seldom 
noted, except when they obtained signification dif- 
ferent from that xvliich the components have in their 
simple state Thus highxoaymon, woodinmi. and liorrc- 
C02i7'<xer, requiie an explanation, but of fliir/hhe, or 
caachdriver no notice w as needed, becaUvSe the pri- 
mitives contain the meaning of the compounds. 

Words aibitranly foimed by a constant and settled 
analogy, like diminutive adjectives in 2 ?//, 2i^grenmf(, 
hlvish, adverbs in Zy, as diiUy, openly , substantives 
in ness, as mlenes^, faultiness ; were less diligently 
sought, and sometimes have been omitted, when 
3 I had 
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I Ind no nitlioritj that intited me to insert 
them , not tint thej ore not genuine and regular 
offsprings of LngU^h roots, but because their relation 
to tlieprimitne being ahiajs the same, their sig, 
nification cannot bo mistaken 
The a crbal nouns in in", such as the keeping of the 
castle, the leading of the armi/, arc ahvaj s neglected, 
01 placed onl} to illuslratctliesenseof thoveib, ex- 
cept avhenthej signify things as n til as actions, and 
haa e therefore a plural number, as d ’elling, living , 
or haae an absolute and abstract significition, as 
colouring, painting, learning 
The participles arc hkeaaise omitted, unless, by 
signifying ratliei h ibit or qiiahta than action, they 
take the nature of ad|cctiacs as a thinling man, a 
man of prudence, a pacing horse a horse that can 
p'nce thC'O I baa 0 a entured to < ill participial adjee- 
liver But neither are these always inserted, because 
they are commoiila to be iindirstood avitliout any 
danger of mistake by consulting the aerb 
Obso'ete avords are admitted ai hen they are found 
in aullRiis nsTTibsolctc or aihen they haae any 
force or beauty that may dcserae rrviaal 
As composition isoncofthcchiefcharactensticks 
of alangiage I hive endeavoured to make 'ome 
reparition fertile iiniiersal negligence of my pre- 
decessors, by inserting great_iiumbers of com 
pounded a voids as may be found under after, fore, 
net, night, fair, ind many more Tlicse, nu- 
merous as they are might be multiplied, but that 
use and cm losity arc here satisfied and the frame 
of oui language uid modes of our combmition 
pmply discoareretl 
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Of some foi-ms of composition, such .is flint hy 
^^hlcll?els prefixed to note lepclilwn, nnrl ini to 
signify contrancty oi puvatwn, all the examples 
cannot be accumulated, br-eause the use of these 
pai ticks, if not wholly aibiiiaiy, is so little limited, 
that they aie hourly aOixcdlo new v.ords as occasion 
requiies, oi is imagined to reqinie them 

There is another kind of composition morefir- 
qiient in om language than perhaps in any other, 
from which aiiscs to foicigneis the gieatc^t difficulty. 
We modify the signification of many \erbs by a 
particle subjoined , as to come to escape by a fetch j 

to fall on, to attack, to fall of] to apostati/e ; to 
biea/c of, to stop abruptly, to beartm^, to justify, to 
fall in, to comply, ia gixe oi>cr, to cease, iCi^Uof, 
to embellish, to set m, to begin a continual tenour; 
to set out, to begin a course or journey , to take of] 
to copy, uith mnumei able expiessions of the same 
kind, of yhich some appear u ildly ii regular, being 
so far distant from the sense of the simple uoids, that 
no sagacity mil be able to trace the steps by uhicb 
they arrived at tlje present use These I have noted 
with great caie, and though I cannot flattei myself 
that the collection is comj)Ietc, I behcie I have so 
fai assisted the students of our language, that this 
^kind of phiascology will be no longci insuperable, 
and the combinations of verbs and particles, by 
chance omitted, will be easily explained by com- 
parison with those that may be found 

Many woidsyet stand supported only by the name 
of Bailey, Ainsioorih, Philips, oi the contracted Diet. 
for Dictionaries subjoined, of these I am not always 
cei tain that they are icad in any book but the woiks 

of 
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of IcMcognplicrs Of '?uch I hive omitted imiiv/ 
because 1 hid never reid them, ind man) Ihavem- 
serted, heciusc the) m i\ perhaps exist though they 
hive escaped mv notice the) ire, lion ever, to be 
yet considered is resting jinl) upon tlie credit of 
former dictionaries Others, nhich I considered as 
useful, or know to be proper, though I could not 
at present support them by luthorities, I hiv esulfcred 
to stand upon mv own attestation, claiming the same 
pm liege ■nith my predecessors, of being sometimes 
credited without proof 

Then Olds, thus selected and disposed, are gram- 
matically considered , the) are refei red to the differ- 
ent parts of speech, tiaccd, when they are irre 
gularly inflected through their various termina- 
tions, and illustrated bv observations, not indeed of 
great or striking importance, scparatelv considered, 
but necessary to the elucidation of our language, 
and hitherto neglected or forgotten by 12t!ghsh 
grammarians 

That part of my work on which I expect malig 
nitv mostfreqiientiv to fasten, is the erplanalion, in 
vv Inch I cannot hope to satisfy those, vv bo are per- 
haps not inclined to be pleased, since I hav e not al- 
navs been able to satisf) myself To interpret a 
language bv itself is very difiiciilt, many words can 
not be explained by sy nonimea, because the idea 
signified bv them has not more than one appellation, 
nor bv paiaphnse, because simple ideas cannot be 
described 'MTien the nature of things la uiiknoivn, -- 
or the notion unsettled and indefinite and various 
111 various minds the words by which such notions 
are conveyed, or such things denoted, will bo am" 

biguous 
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bigiions and perplexed And such is the fate of 
hapless lexicogiaphy, that not only daikness, but 
light, impedes and distresses it; things may be not 
only too little, but too much known, to be happily 
'illustrated To explain, icquiies the use of teims 
less abstinise than that which is to be explained, and 
such terms cannot alwaj^s be found , for as nothing 
can be pioved but by supposing something in- 
tuitively known, and evident without pi oof, so 
nothing can be defined but by the use of woids too 
plain to admit a definition 

Other words theie aie, of which the sense is too 
subtle and evanescent to be fixed in a paraphrase j 
such are all those which are by the giammaiians 
termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are suf- 
fered to pass for empty sounds, of no other use than 
to fill a veise or to modulate a pciiod, but which 
aie easily perceived in living tongues to have power 
and emphasis, though it be sometimes such as no 
other form of expression can convey 

My labour has likewise been much increased by a 
class of verbs too fiequent inthe English language, 
of which the signification is so loose and general, the 
use so vague and indeterminate, and the senses de- 
torted so widely fiom the first idea, that it is haid to 
trace them thiough the maze of variation, to catch 
them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumsciibe 
them by any limitations, or interpi et them by any 
words of distinct and settled meaning, such are bear^ 
break, come, cast, full, get, give, do, put, set, go, 
run, make, take, tin n, throzv If of these the whole 
power IS not accuiately dehveied, it must be re- 
membered, that while our language is yet living, 

and 
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.nrnVe by tbe cxpnce of wbj one thol spciks 
rtbesenor/orebourb .Utog tUe.r n.hl.on, end 

c „..moreboo.certamed >n o tinn ^ 

gro^e, .ntheogdationofnsto™, can be occurolcly 

(lelroeated fiom Its piclnte in ibe water 

Tlie particles are among a'l nations applied w itii'io 

gruatlatitude^tbaltbcyarcnoteasilj reducible under 

any regular sebesne of explication this dinicuUt is 
not less, norperliaps greater, tnCngli^fi, than mother 
languages I have hboiircd them w ith diligence, I 
bopervitli success , such at leasf as tan be expected 
in a task, nliich no man, how tier learned or* iga- 
cious, has jet been able to perfonu 
Some words there arc which 1 cannot explain, be- 
cause I do not nuderstand them these niiglit lia\o 
been omitted ten often with little nicomcnicnce, 
but 1 would not so far indulge my i anitj is to do- 
qlme tins confession tor wliui Tiilly o\ nslmnsclf 
Ignorant ij betlier fessKS, in the twelic tables, means 
^fimerat song, ot mourning garrr nil , and Anslollc 
doubts ivhetber ov^u; m the Ihad, signifies a inuh, or 
miik/eer, I maj siirelj, « itliout shame, lease some 
Obscurities to bappiei mdustrj, or future infomia- 
twn 

The ngourofmtctpteWitelexicognpjij require' 
t]M HKexptanalion, andlhet,ord explained, shoiildbc 
ahaps reciprocal, thislhaie ahnjs endcai cured 
hut could not alwavs attain AVords are seldom cx 
aclly synommous, anew terms as not mtroducod, 
but because the former was thought inadequate 
often many ideas, but few 

‘ thonneces.aijrto 
use tlie proximate s ord. for the deficiency of 

terms 
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terms can veiy seldom be supplied by cii Gum'S 
locution ; noi is the inconvenience great of such 
mutilated inteipretations, because the sensfe may 
easily be collected entire fiom the examples 

In eveiy woid of extensive use, it was requisite to 
mark the progress of its meaning, and show by what 
gradations of intei mediate sense it has passed from 
its primitive to its remote and accidental significa- 
tion ^ so that every foregoing explanation should tend 
to that which follows, and the series be regularly 
concatenated from the first notion to the last. 

This IS specious, but not always piactidable ; 
kindled senses may be so mtei woven, that the pei- 
plekity cannot be disentangled, nor any reason be 
assigned why one should be ranged before the other. 

/When the radical idea blanches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive senes be fonned 
of senses in their nature collateial ? The shades of 
meaning sometimes pass imperceptibly into each 
other ; so that though on one side they apparently 
differ, yet it is impossible to mark the point of con- 
tact Ideas of the same race, though not exactly 
alike, are sometimes so little different, that no words 
can expiess the dissimilitude, though the mind easily 
perceives it, when they aie exhibited together , and 
sometimes theie is such a confusion of acceptations, 
that discernment is wearied, and distmction puzzled; 
and perseveiance herself hunicb to an end, by 
crowding together what she cannot separate 

These complaints of difficulty will, by those that 
have never .considered rvords beyond their popular 
use, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to 
magnify his labours, and piocure veneration to his 

studies 
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studies imolution md obscimy But eicry art 
IB obscure, to those tint hate not learned it this un 
certainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well 
knovTi to those who hate joined philosophy with 
grammar and if 1 Inaehiot expressed tliem very 
clearlj , it must be remembered that I am speaking 
Of^that wlnchjiiords are msulhcient to e plain 

The original «cn=e of words is often dnven out of 
usebj thur mctujihoric il accept \tions, jet must be 
inserted for the sake of a rcgiil ir origination Thus 
I know not w hether ardom is used for material heat, 
or whether flagi ant, m 1 ngUsh c\ cr signifies the 
ame antli burning j et such are the pnmitn e ideas 
of these words which arc therefore set fust, though 
without examples that the figurative senses maj be 
commodioiislj deduced 

Such IS the exuberance of signification which 
many words have obtained, that it was scarcely 
possible to collect all their senses, sometimes the 
meaning of denv atives must be sought in the mother 
term and sometimes deficient explanations of the 
primitive mav be supplied in the tram of derivation 
In anj case of doubt or dilfictilty, it will be ilvv ays 
proper to examine all the words of the same race, 
ior some words are slighflj pissed over to avoid 
repetition, some admitted cosier and clearer cxpla 
nation than others, and all will be better under 
stood, as thej arc considered in greater variety of 
Stnictures and relations 

All the interjiretations of words are not written 
with the same skill 01 the same happiness things 
equallj easy in themselves, are not all equally easy 
to any single mind Evciy wtitei of a long work 

VoL II E commits 
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commits Cl roll! s whei'G tlieie appears neither ambi- 
guity to mislead, noi obsciiiity to confouncl him: 
and m a seal eh like this, many felicities of expres- 
sion will be casually 01 ei looked, many com cnient 
paiallels will be foi gotten, and many particulars 
will admit impiovcmcnt from a mind utterly un- 
equal to the whole perfoimance 

But many seeming faults are to be inijuited rather 
to the nature of the undei taking, than the negli- 
gence of the perfoimei Thus some explanations 
aie unavoidably reciprocal or ciiciilar, as hnd, the 
female of the stag ; stag^ the male of the hind , some- 
times easier woids are changed into hardei, as burial 
into sepulture, or intei'mcnt, drier into desiccative, 
dryness into siccity or ai idity,fit into paroxysm, for 
the easiest woid, iihateier it be, can never be trans- 
lated into one moie easy But easiness and difficulty 
aie meiely relative, and if the present pieialencc of 
our language should invite foreigneis to this Dic- 
tionary, many will be assisted by those words which 
now seem only to mcicase oi produce obscurity 
Foi this icason I have endear oiiied ficquently to 
join a. Teulomch and Roman intcipretation, as to 
iheer, to gladden, ox eihilaiate, that evciy learner 
of Eng lish m/ciy be assisted by his own tongue 

The solution of all difficulties, and the supply of 
all defects, must be sought in the examples subjoined 
to the vaiious senses of each woid, and langcd ac- 
cording to the time of their authois 
When I first collected these authoi ities, I w'as 
desiious that eveiy quotation should be useful to 
some other end than the illustration of a ivord , I 
therefoie exti acted from philosopheis pimciples of 
' science , 
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•cience, from historians remarhnble facts, from 
chemists complete processes, from divines striking 
exhortations , and from poets beautiful descriptions 
Such IS design, while it is yet at a distance fiom 
execution ' When the time called upon me to 
range this accumulation of elegance and wisdom 
into an alphabetical series, I soon discovered that 
the bulk of my volumes would fright away the 
student and w as forced to depart from my scheme 
of including all that was pleasing or useful m English 
literature, and reduce my transcripts very often to 
clusters of w ords, in w Inch scarcely any meaning is 
retained, Jius to the weariness of copying, I was 
condemned to add the vexation of expunging Some 
passages I bate yet spared, which mi} relieve the 
labour of verbal searches, and intersperse with ver- 
dure and flowers the dusty desarls of barren pin 
lologj 

The examples, thus mutilated are no longer to 
< be considered as conveying the sentiments or doc- 
trine of their authors, the word for the sake of 
which they are inserted, with all its appendant 
clauses has been carefully preserved , but it may 
sometimes happen, by hastj detruncation, that the 
general tendency of the sentence ana} be changeo 
the divine may desert his tenets, or the philosopher 
his sj stem 

Some of the examples have been taken from 
writers who were never mentioned as masters of 
elegance, or models of stjle, but words must be 
sought where tliej arc used, and 111 what pages, 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or 
agriculture be found'' Manj quotations serve no 
s 2 other 
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olhn p\ir\)ftsc thim that of piminq the baieoM'^f-' 
cnee of ^^on]s, and aie theiefore selected uith Ic^v 
scuipulous\iP‘'S than those \\lneh are to teach their 
sliucUiiCb and lelations 

My pnrpo'ie as to ndniit no testimony ofinnn; 
authois, that 1 niiglit not be misled by pailiahl}, 
and that none of m3' c ontcmpoi ai les might ha\ c le.i- 
son to complain, 1101 ha\c I dcpaited fiom tins le- 
solution, but uhen some peifoimance of uncommon 
excellence excited mjM cneration, -a hen my memory 
supplied me, fiom late books, uitli an example that 
ivas wanting, 01 when 1113' hcait, m the tendeiness of 
fiiendship, solicited admission foi a fa\ 0111 itc name. 

So far have I been fiom an}' caic to grace my 
pages with modem decoiations, that 1 haic stiuh- 
ously endcavouicd to collect examples and authori- 
ties fiom the writeis bcfoie the icstoration, •whose 
woiks I legaid as fhc zocUs of English viidofilcd, as 
the pure souices of genuine diction Oui language, 
foi almost a ccntui}*, has by the concurrence of 
many cansc^', been giadnall}' dcpaiting fiom its 
oiigmal 7'c?ne7//6/i chaiacter, and deiiating towaid 
a Gallich stiucturc and plnaseology, fiom -wbich it 
ought lobe oiu endeavom to iccal it, by making 
oui ancient lol limes the gioiind woik of si} Ic, ad- 
mitting among the additions of latei times, only 
such as may supply leal deficiencies, such as are 
readily adopted by the genius of om tongue, and 
incorporate easily -with our natn e^idionis. 

But as ciciw language has a time of ludeness ante- 
cedent to peifcction, as well as of false icfinement 
and declension, I have been cautious lest my zeal 
for antiquity might dii\e me into times too remote, 

' - and 
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and crowd my book nitli words now no longer un 
derstood I hue fixed Yrrfn<3^’s vvorkfqi the boun 
dary,beyondwhich I make few excursions Fiom flip 
nuthors winch rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech 
might be formed adecimte to all the purposes of use 
and elegance If the language of theologj were ex 
traded from HooUi and the translation of the Bible , 
the terms of natural knowleilge from Sacon, the 
phrases of pohej, war, and nai ig ition froin Jfc/ei , 
thedialectofpoetrj and fiction from Spenser and Sid 
net) and the dictionof common life (lomShakeipiai e, 
few icleaswouldbelost to maiikmdfoi want of English 
words, in which tlicy might be expressed 

It IS not sufficient that -i word is found, unless it 
be so combined as that tts meaning (s apparently do 
termined by the tract and tenonr of the sentence , 
such passages I lute tluiefore chosen and when it 
happened that any author ga\e a definition of a 
teim, 01 such an explanation as is equivalent to a 
definition,! have pi iced hisauthoritv asasupplement 
to my own without regard to the chronological 
ordei that is othei wise obsen cd 

Some words, indeed, stand unsupported bj any 
authority, but they are comnionlj derivative nouns 
or adverbs formed fiom their primitives hj regular 
and constant analogj , or names of things seldom 
occurring in books, or words of which I have reason 
to doubt the existence 

There is more danger of censure from the mnl 
tiphcitj thanpaucitv of examples authorities will 
sometimes seem to hv\e been accumulated without 
nccessit} or me and perhaps some wall be found 
which might, without loss, have been omitted 
B 3 But 
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But a work of this kind is not hnslily to bo charged 
v;ith supei*fluitics 5 those quotations, which to care- 
less or iinskiifui pci users appear only to repeat the 
same sense, will often exhibit, to a more accuialc ex- 
aminer, clnersitics of signification, or, ni least, atlonl 
dilferent shades of tbc same meaning • one w ill shew^ 
the w'’ord applied to persons, another to things , one 
will cxpicss an ill, another a good, and a third a 
■neutral sense , one will pro\c the cxpiession genuine 
from an ancient author, another w ill show it elegant 
from A modern a doubtful aiithoi ity is corroborated 
by another of more ci edit, an ambiguous sentence 
IS ascertained by a passage cleai and deleiminatcj 
the word, how' often soever lepcatod, appeals with 
new associates and in different combinations, and 
every quotation contributes something to the sta- 
bility or enlargement of the language 

When words are used equivocally, I reccue them 
in. either sense , wdien they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them, in their primitive acceptation. 

I have sometimes, though raiely, yielded to the 
temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of sentiments, 
by shewing how one author copied the thoughts and 
diction of another' such quotations are indeed 
little more than repetitions, w Inch might justly be 
censured, did they not giatify the mind, by affoid- 
ing a kind of intellectual history 

The various syntactical stiuctures occurring in the 
examples have been carefully noted , the licence or 
negligence ivith which many words have been 
hitherto used, has made our style capiicions and in- 
determinate, wdien the different combinations of the 
same word are exlnbited together, the prefei ence IS 
' readily 
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reidily given to nnd I Inve often cndc-v 

voured to direct the choice 

Thns hive 1 lahonred bj settling the orthogriphv , 
displaying the analogy, regulating the stmctiircs, 
and ascertaining the signification of Zn^lish words 
to perform all the parts of a fiithful IcMCOgrapher 
but I have not alvvajs exceuted my own scheme, or 
satisfied my ow n expectations <' The w ork w hatev er 
proofs of diligence and attention it maj exhibit, 
IS jet capable of manj improvements the ortho 
graphy w Inch I recommend is still controv crtible , 
the etymology which I idopt is uncertain, and per 
haps frequently erroneous, the explanations are 
sometimes too much contracted, and sometimes too 
much diffused, the significations are distinguished 
rathei with sithtiltj than skill, and the attention is 
harassed w itli tinncccssarj minuteness 

1 he examples are toooftenm|udiciouslj truncated 
and perhaps sometimes, I hope veij rarelj , alleged 
m a mistaken sense , for in miking this collection I 
trusted more to memoij, than, m a state of disquiet 
and embarrassment, memory can contain, and pur- 
posed to supplv at the review what was left, incom 
plete m the first transcription 

Many terms appropriated to paiticular occupa 
tions though nece sary and significant, are un 
doubtedlj omitted, and ofthe words most studiously 
considered and exemplified, many senses have 
escaped observ afion 

Yet these failures, however frequent, maj admit 
extenuation and apologj To have attempted 
much IS always laudable, even wheq the enterprize 
' £ IS 
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IS above the strength tliat nnrlei takes it; To rest 
below his own aim is inculcnt to e\eiy one wliosc 
fancy is active, and nhose vieus aic compichen^'Ue , 
nor IS any man satisfied vilh himsHf licraiise lie 
has done much, but liccanse he can concciie )it<lc. 
When first I engaged m this Moik, I lesolied to 
leave neither voids nor things unexnmincd, and 
pleased myself vith a pio‘?pect of the hours which I 
should leiel away in feasts of hteiatuie, the obscure 
lecesses of northern learning which I ‘should enter 
and ransack, the tieasuies with yhich I expected 
eveiy search into tliose neglected mines to rewarti 
my laboiii, and the liiumpli with which I should 
display my acquisitions to mankind AVlien I liad 
thus enquired into the oiiginal of words, I icsohcd 
to show^ hkewnse my attention to things 5 to jnerro 
deep into ever}’- science, to enquire the nature of 
every substance of which I mseitcd the name, to 
limit eveiy idea by a definition sli icily logical, and 
exhibit every production of art 01 natuie m an 
accuiatedescuption,that my book mic,ht be in place 
of all other dictionaiies wdiether appellative or tech- 
nical But these wcie the dicams of a poet doomed 
at last to wake a lexicogiapher I soon found that 
it IS too late to look for instrument';, w^lien the work 
calls for execution, and that whate\er abilities I had 
brought to my task, wuth those I must finally per- 
foim It To deliberate wheiic\er I doubted, to 
enquire wdicnevcr I w^as ignoi ant, w ould have pro- 
tracted the undertaking w ithont end, and, perhaps, 
without much improvement , foi I did not find by 
my fust experiments, that w hat I had not of my ow a 

wa^ 
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liras easily to he obtained I saw that one enquiry 
onlv gave occasion to inotlier, that book referred to 
book, that to seaicli was not ahvajs to find, and to 
find was not always to be informed, and that thus 
to pursue pci ftction, was like the first inhabitants 
of Arcadia, to chase the sun, which, when they had 
reached the lull where he seemed to rest, w as still 
beheld at the same distance from tliem 

I then contracted my design, determining to con 
fide m mjsdf, and no longer to solicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more iiiciimbiance tlian assistance, 
bj this I obtained at least one adv antage, that I set 
limits to m^ work which would in time be ended, 
though not completed 

Despondoncj has nev er so f ir prev ailed as to de- 
press me to negligence, some faults w ill at last ap- 
pear to be^the effocts of anxious diligence and per- 
severing activity The nice and subtle ramifica 
tions of meaning vvcie not easily avoided b} a mind 
jntent upon accuracy and convinced of the necessity 
of disentangling combinations, and separating si- 
militudes Manj of the distinctions which to com- 
mon leaders appeal useless and idle, will be found 
red and important by men versed m the sohool phi 
losophv, without which no dictionary can ever be 
•accurately compiled, or skilfully examined 

Some senses however there are which, though 
not the same, are y ct so nearly allied that they are 
often confounded Most men think mdi^inctly, 
and tbei cfore cannot speak vvltlTexactness , and ron- 
sequentIv"some example^ might be indifferently put 
to cither signification this uncertainty is not to be 
^mputed to me, vv ho do not form, but register the 

language^ 
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language; who do not teach men how they should 
think;, hut relate how they have hitherto expressed 
their thoughts 

The imperfect sense of some examples I lamented, 
but could not lemedy, and hope they will be com- 
pensated by mnumeiable passages selected with pio- 
piiety, and preserved with exactness , some shining 
with sparks of imagination, and some replete \vith 
trcasuies of wisdom 

The orthography and etymology, though imper* 
feet, are not impeifect for want of caie, but because 
care will not alv/ays be successful, and recollection 
or information come too late for ,iise 

That many terms of ait and manufacture are 
omitted, must be frankly acknowledged; but for 
this defect I may boldly allege that it was unavoid- 
able, I could not -visit caverns to leain the miner’s 
language, nor take a voyage to perfect my skill m 
the dialect of navigation, nor visit the warehouses 
of merchants, and shops of artificers, to gam the 
names of wares, tools and opeiations, of which no 
mention is found in books, w'h at favoui able acci- 
dent, or easy enquiry brought within mj’’ reach, has 
not been neglected, but it had been a hopeless 
labour to glean up w'ords, by couilmg living inform- 
ation, and contesting wnth the sullcnness of one, and 
the loughness of another 

To furaish the academicians della Crasca witli 
words of this kind, a senes of comedies called la 
Fiera^ or the Fair, was professedly written by Biion- 
aroti , but I had no such assistant, and therefoie was 
content to want wdiat they must 'have w’anted like- 
wise, had they not luckily been so supplied. 

-3 No|- 
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Nor are all rvords rvincli are not found in the 
Tocabularj, to he lamented as omissions Of the 
laboiious and mercantile part ofjt^people, the X 
diction is in a sreat meas ure casu al andjnntabte , 
many of their terms are formed for some temporary 
or local comenience, and tliou!;h current at certain 
times and places are in others utterly unknown 
This fugitive cant, which is alvvaj sin a state of in 
crease or decaj , cannot be regarded as any part of 
the durable materials of a language, and therefore 
must be suffered to pensh wita other things nn 
worthy of presen ation ^ 

Care will “ometimes betray to the appearance of 
negligence He that is catching opportunities w hith 
seldom occur, will suffer those to pass bj unre- 
garded, which he expects hourly to return he that 
IS searching for rare and remote things, will neglect 
those that are obv lous and familiar, thus many of 
the most common and cursory words have been in- 
serted with little illustration because in gatbenng 
the authorities, I forebore to copy those which I 
thought likeij to occur whenever thej were wanted 
It IS remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, I 
found the v oid sea unexemplified 

Thus it happens that m things difficult there is 
danger fiom ignorance and in things easy from 
confidence the mind afraid of greatness and dis 
diinfiil ol littleness, hastily withdraws herself from 
painful seal dies and passes with scornful rapidity 
over tasks not adequate to her powers, sometimes 
too secure for caution, and again too anxious foi vi- 
gorous effort, sometimes idle in a plain path and 

sometimes 
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sometimes distiacted in labyrinths, and dissipated by 
different intentions. 

A large woik is difficult because it is large, e\en 
though all its parts might singly be perfoimcd uith 
facility, where Iheie aie many things to be done, 
each must be allowed its shaie of time and labour, 
in the pioportion onlj’’ w'liich it bears to tlie whole, 
nor can it be expected, that the stones winch form 
the dome of a temple, should be squared and polished 
like the diamond of a i mg 

Of the ei'cnt of this woik, for wdnch, hanng 
laboured it wuth so much applicatiou, I cannot but 
have some degree of parental fondness, it is natural 
to form conjectures. Those wdio hare been per- 
suaded to think well of my design, will lequire that 
it should fix our language, and put a stop to those 
alterations winch time and chance liaie hitherto 
been siiffeied to make in it without opposition 
With tins consequence I w ill confess that I flattered 
myself for a w'hile ; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expectation w'hich neither reason nor 
experience can justify. W^hen w'e see men glow old 
and die at a certain time one after another, fiom 
centmy to century, we laugh atthe elixii that pro- 
piises to piolong life to a thousand years, and with 
equal justice may the lexicographer be deiidcd, who 
being able to pioduceiio example of a nation that 
has preseiTcd then woids and plnases from miitabi- 
lity, shall imagine that Ins dictionaiy can embalm 
his language, and secuie it fiom coiiuption and 
decay, that it is m his powder to cliange sublunarv 
ijature, and cleai the w'oild at once fioni follv, va- 
i;ity, and aftectation. 
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With this hope, Iioiieicr, icidemies into been 
instituted, to gunrd the 'itciiiies of tiieir hnguigos, 
to renm fiigitncs, mid repulse intruders , but their 
Tigilancc end -ictnity Inte hitherto been tun , 
sounds ire too t olntile nnd subtile for legnl rcstniiits , 
to cnclnm sjlhblcs, and to Insh tiie tiiiid, arc 
tnuallj the undertakin!;s of pride, iiiittillmg to 
inensiire its desires bj its strengtii The TreiicA 
language ins tisiblj changed under the inspection 
of the academy , the style of Jmcht s translation of 
lather Paul is obserred hv I c Courn^er to bi tin Jxit 
pa!Se, and no Italian trill maintain, that the diction 
of any modern untcr is not perceptibly different 
from that of Eoccaci, Machtattl, or Caro 
Total and sudden transformations of a language 
scklom happen conquests and migrations are iioir 
ten rare hut there arc othcr_catLes_o£, change, 
Vihich though slow in thur opciation and inaisible i 
in their progress irc perhaps as much supenor to 
human resistance as the rciolutions of the sky, or 
intumescence of the tide Commfirce,4ioirei er ne- 
ccssaiy honeier lucratnc as it deprai es the man- 
ners corrupts the language, they that haie fre 
qiient mteicour'e nith strangcis tonhomthey en- 
deaiour to accommodate thcmseli e., must in time 
learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon u Inch sen es 
the traffickers on the Meditenanean and Indian 
Coasts Tins mil not always be confined to the ea- 
change the narehoii«e, orthc port, but will be com 
municated bj degrees to other ranks of the people, 
and he at last incorporated iiath the current speech 
There are likei ase internal causes equally forcible 
Tlie language most hkely to continue long without 

alteration 
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alteration, would be that of a nation raised a little, 
and but a little, above baibarity, secluded fioni 
strangeis, and totally employed in proruiing the 
conveniences of life , either without books, or, like 
some of the Mahometan countries, ivilh very few : 
men thus busied and unlearned, having only such 
words as common use leq 111 res, ivould perhaps long 
continue to expiess the same notions by the same 
signs But no such constancy can be expected in a 
people polished by arts, and classed b)’’ subordination, 
where one pait of the community is sustained and 
accommodated by the labour of the other. Those 
v/ho have much leisure to think, w ill ahvays be en- 
larging the stock of ideas, and every increase of know'- 
ledge, whether leal or fancied, woll produce new 
words, or combinations" of woids When the mind 
is unchained from necessity, it w'lll range after con- 
venience; when it IS left at laige in the field of spe- 
culation, it will shift opinions , as any custom is dis- 
used, the words that expressed it must pensh with it, 
as any opinion grows popular, it w ill innovate speech 
in the same propoi tion as it alteis pi actice 

As by the cultivation of vaiious sciences, a lan- 
guage is amplified, it wall be more furnished with 
words deflected fiom then original sense , the geo- 
metrician will talk of a couitici’s zenith, or the 
eccentric virtue of a wild hero, and the physician 
of sanguine expectations, and phlegmatic delays. 
Copiousness of speech will give oppoi tunities to ca- 
pricious choice, by which some words wall be pre- 
ferred, and others degiaded, vicissitudes of fashion 
Will enforce the use of new', or extend the significa- 
tion of known terms. The tiopes of poetry wall 

make 
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imke hourlj encronchmenfs, ^ncl the incfaphoncil 
will become the ctirrcnt sen=e pronuncntion will 
be vaucci bv leiitj or ignoniice, nnil the pen must 
at length comply w ith the tongue ilhteiate avnters 
will, at one time or other, by public infatuation, 
rise into renomi, who not knowing the original 
import of words, will use them with colloquial li- 
centiousness confoimd distinction and forget pro 
priety As politeness increasc=, some ei^picssions will 
be considered os'too gross andrulgar for the delicate, 
others os too formal and ceremonious for the gay 
and air) new phrases ire therefore adopted, w Inch 
mud, for the same reasons, be m time dismissed. 
Swi/t, in his petty treatise on IhtsiZngb^h language, 
allows that new words must sometimes be introduced, 
but proposes that none should be sulfcrcd to become 
obsolete But what makes a word obsolete, more 
than general agi cement toforbeirit* and how shall 
It bo continued, \ hen 1 comojs an offensiio idea 
or recalled again into the mouths of mankind w hen 
it Ins once become unfamiliar by disuse, and un 
pleasing by imfamiharit) f 

There is another cause of alteration more pre- 
I alcnt than an) other which let in the pre.ent state 
of the world cannot he obinted A mixture. of 
ti o languages wall produce a third diStmct'from 
both, and they wall alwa)s bo mixed, w'hcre the 
chief part of education, and the most conspicuous 
accomplishment, is skill in ancient or in ‘foreign 
tongues He that has long cultii ated another Ian 
guage, will find its words and combinations crowd 
upon his memor) , and haste and negligence rehjisa 

ment 
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Inent and affect ation, will obtiiide bon owed terffir 
and exotic cxpiessions. 

Tlie gloat pest of speech is ficqnency of tntii':- 
lation No book nas evei tinned fiom one langtuige 
into another, without imparting something of its 
native idiom, this is the most mischievous and com- 
prehensiv^e innov ation ; single words may enter by 
thousands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the same; but new phiascology changes much at 
once, it alteis not the single stones of the building^ 
hut the order of the columns If an academy 
should be established for the cultivation of our stjicf 
•which I, who can nev^er wish to sec dependence 
multiplied, hope the spiiit of English liberty will 
hinder or destioy, let them, instead of compiling 
grammars and dictionaries, endeavoin, with all their 
influence, to stop the licence of translators, whose 
idleness and ignoiance, if it be suffered to proceed, 
will reduce us to babble a dialect of France 

If the changes that we fear bo thus irresistible, 
what lemains but to acquiesce with silence, as in 
the other insurmountable disti esses of liumanity ? It 
remains that w'e retard what we cannot icpel, that 
we palliate what we cannot cure Life may be 
lengthened by caie^ though death cannot be ulti- 
mately defeated tongues, like gov ei nments, have 
a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long 
preserved oui constitution, let us make some struggles 
for our language 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own 
nature forbids to be immoital, I have devoted this 
hobk, the labour of years, to the honour of my 
- countiy^ 
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country, tintuo lunj no longer j leld the polm of 
philologj, 'nithoitt 1 contest, to the intions of the 
continent Tlie chief glory of etery people irises, 
from jts nu hors yihether I sinll ntld nny thing by 
my onn nritings to the reputation of Lngltsh hten 
ture, must be left to time much of mj life has been 
lost under the pressures of disease , much has been 
trifled an aj , and much lias aUvaj s been spent in 
proMsion for the day that was passing 01 er me, but 
I shall not think m^ employ ment useless or ignoble 
if by my assistance foreign nations, and distant ages 
gam access to tlie propagatois of knon ledge, and 
understand the teachers of truth if my labours af- 
ford light to the repositories of science, and add cole 
brity to Bacon to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boi/lc 
When I am animated by this w isli, I Ipok yvith 
pleasure on my book lioiveytr defective, and deliver 
It to the world with the spirit of a man tint has en 
deav cured well That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promised to my self 1 few wild 
blunders, and risible absurdities from which no 
w ork of such multiplicity w is ev cr free, may for a 
time furnish folly w ith laughter and harden igno 
ranee in contempt, bat useful diligence will at last 
prevail, and there never can beyv anting some who 
distinguish desert, who will consider that no diction 
ary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, fince 
while It IS hastening to publication, some woids are 
budding and some falling away that a who’e life 
cannot be spent upon syntoi^ and etymology, and 
that even a whole life would not be sufllcient, tint 
he whose design includes whatever language can 
express must often speak of w hat he does not un 
Ton II r der land. 
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derslmid, that a water will sometimes be Iniriiecl: 
by eagerness to the encT, and sometimes faint with 
weaaness imdei a uish, which Scaligei compaicsto 
the laboms of the aniil and the mine , that what is 
ob^ ions IS not always know n, and w hat is know n is 
not always piescnl, that sudden fits of mad\cit- 
ency will suipiise vigilance, flight avocations will 
seduce attention, and casual eclipses of’ the mind 
will darken learning, and that the WTiter shall often 
in vain tiacc his mcmoiy at the moment Of need, 
for that which 3mstciday he knew ivith mtmtire 
leadmcss, and wdiich will come im called into his 
thoughts to-moiiow^ 

In tins wmik, w’hen it shall be found that much is 
omitted, let it not be foi gotten that much hkewnse 
is peiformed, and though no book was evei spaicd 
out of tenderness to the anlbor, and the world vs 
httle solicitous to know w lienee pi oceeded the faults 
of that which it condemns, yet it maygiatify cii- 
iiosfty to infoim it, that the English Dictwnaiy was- 
wiitten with hllle assistance of the learned, and w ith- 
oiit any pationage of the gieat , not m the soft ob- 
scurities of letuement, oi under the shellei of aca- 
demick bow ers, but amid inconvenience and dis- 
ti action, in siclmess and in soriow It may lepiess 
the timmphof malignant ciiticism to observe, that 
if our language is not heie fully displa3'ed, 1 have 
mii3^ failed m an attempt which no human pow’eis 
have hitheito completed If the lexicons of ancient 

tongues, now immittably fixed, and compiised in 
-a few volumes, be 3mt, aftei the toil of successive 
ages, inadequate and delusive , if the aggregated 
knowledge, and co-opeiatmg diligence of i\ie If alia 7 i 
3 academicians,. 
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icndemicnns did not secme them from the censure 
if the emboJicl cnticl-s of Ft ana nhcii 
fiftv 3 ears h'ld been spent upon then wo k were 
obliged to change it'* «*conom\ and giiQ their 
second edition another foim I nn^ siuclv be con 
tented w ithout the pr use of pcrtectior w liicli it I 
could obtain in tins gloom of solitude, wlnt would 
It avail me^" I haie protj acted m\ w oik till most of 
those whom 1 wished to plea«e base sunk, into the 
graie, indsuccew andmisc rri i^e areemptv sounds 
1 flierefore dismi a it i ithfiigid trin(]uillit\, h uing 
little to fear or hope fioin censure or from praise 


• Dr John ons DicUonarj \\ « puU»$hed on ll e fifteenth daj 
of April 1755 in two \ols folio price /4 105 hmnd ]Ii 
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NOTE I 
ACT, I Scene I 
Liikr three Ihlchcs 

I N order totnihc t (rue estumteof the ibihlicsnnd 
merit of 1 tv nler, it ts vlvv nj success irj to CNamine 
the genius of liis age, and the opinions of Ins coiitem- 
ponnes A poet n ho shotild now imkc tlie 11 hole 
action of Ins trageilj depciidiipon cncinninient, and 
produce the chief events bp the assistance of super- 
natural igents, would be censured as transgressing 
the bounds of probability, lie would be banished 
from the theatre to (he nurserp, and condemned to 
write Fairp Tales instead of Tragedies, but a sun cy 
FS of 
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of the notions the t picvailecl at the time when this 
play lias wiitten will piove that was 
ill no claiig.ei of such censmesj since he only tuined 
the system that iv'^as then unnei sally ^idmitted to his 
advantage, and was far fiom ovcibuithening the 
cieduht}'- of his audience 

The leality of witchcraft oi enchantment, which, 
though not stiictl}'- the same, arc confounde/I m this 
play, has m all ages and countries been ci edited by 
the common people, and in most by the learned 
themseh es These phantoms ha^ e indeed appeal cd 
moie fiequently, m pioportion as the darkness of 
igiioiance has been moie gioss, but it caliiiot be 
shown, that the brigbte«;t gleams of knowledge have 
at any time been sufilcientto diive them out of the 
woild The tune in -which this kind of cicduhty 
was at Its height, seems to have been that of the 
holy war, m which the Chiistians imputed all their 
dt-feats to enchantment oi diabolical opposition, as 
they ascribe their success to the assistance of their 
niihtaiy saints; and the learned Mi IVai bin'lon ap- 
pears to behoi e [Suppl to the Inti oduction to Don 
Quixote] that the first a,ccoimts of enchantments 
w eie brought into this pait of the world by those rcAi? 
leturned fiom then eastern expeditions Buttheie 
IS always some distance between the biith and ma- 
turity of folly as of uickedncss. this opinion had 
long existed, though peihaps the application of it 
had m no foregoing age been so frequent, nor the 
reception so general Olympwdorus, m Fhotius's 
Extiacts, tells us of one Libannn, nho piactised this 
kind of nnlitaiy magick, and having pi omised 

Ivs^yiiv, to perform gieat things 

against 


i 
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h«aimtlkeBa,barwm eithont whhcrs flas, ittlie 
imtinces of the empress Placuba, pot to deith 
When he tv as about to hate given proofs ofliis abi- 
lities The empress shotted some kindness in her 
angci bv cutting him oil at a time so coin ement for 
ins reputation 

But "X more lem'irktble pioof of the 'intiquit^ of 
this notion may be found in St Chrysostom s book 
de Sacerdotio tv Inch ealnbits a stellc of enclnnl- 
raents not exceeded bj anj romance of the middle 
age, he supposes a spectator, overlooking a field of 
battle, attended b} one that poults out all the t a 
lions obiects of hoirour, the engines of destruction, 
and the arts of slaughter h tn tx^o, ttis 

Iitctl’o! X, STtltiJiui! “rrxtlixnvC)' l>xyhutxi X, sttPitx! 
pig©* fsgoptmf, )(, vxffnv yo^ftas i$txy Let 

him then pi oceed to show him tn the opposiU antitts 
itoues flying by enchantment armed inentra ispoitci 
thi ough the an , and eierypoj<,crandfot mof ma^ic/ 
Whether bt Chrysostom btheted tint such per 
foimances tteie really to he seen lit t day of battle, 
-or only endeavoured to cnlnen his description, hy 
<idopting the notions of the tlilgai, it is eqiillly 
certain, that such notions were m his time received, 
nnd th it therefore they irerc not imported from the 
■Sffiflce/tjimhtei age thC wais with the &ruce«r, 
lioweter, gave occasion to their propagation, not 
ont} as bigotiy mturallj disco ers prodigies, hnt as 
th« scene of vctionwasicnloted toagreaterdistance, 
jfid distance cither of time or place is silflicieiit to 
Reconcile weak minds to ttoiideihil relations 

Hie reformation dirt not imniednielj ariiveafits 
meridian, and tliough day w as gradually eiioreasing 
r 4 upon 
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upon usj the goblins of witcbciaft still continued 
to hover in the twilight In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth was the leniaikable tiial of the witches of 
JVarboi?, whose conviction is still commemorated in 
an annual Seimon at Huntingdon But in the reign 
of King Joiner, in winch this tragedy was written, 
many circumstances concurred to' propagate and 
Confiim this opinion The king, who was much 
celebiated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival 
m England, not only examined in peison a woman 
accused of nitchciaft, but had gi\en a \eiy formal 
account of the piactises and illusions of evil spirits, 
the compacts of witches, the ceiemomes used by 
them, the mannei of detecting them, and the justice 
of punishing them, in his dialogues of Dcemonologie, 
written in the Scottish dialect, and published 2A Edin- 
burgh This book was, soon after his accession, re- 
pimtedatZo 7 ?f/o/ 2 , andasthe leadywayto gamKing 
James's fa-voui was to flatter his speculations, the 
system of Dismonologw was immediately adopted 
by all v/ho desned either to gain picferment 01 not 
to lose it. Thus the doctiine of witchcraft was very 
powerfully inculcated , and as the greatest part of 
mankind have no other reason for their opinions than 
that they aie m fashion, it cannot be doubted but 
this pel suasion made a 1 apid progress, since "s anity 
and cieduhty co-opeiated in its fa^our, and it had a 
tendenej^ to fiee couardice from lepioach The 
infection soon reached the paihamcnt, who, in the 
fiistyearof James, made a law, by which it 
was enacted, c/z XII That “^if any peison shall use 
any invocation or conjuiationof any evil or wicked 
spiiit, 2 Or shall consult, co^ cnantwith, entertain^ 

“ employ. 
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" emplo} feed, or rcw 'ird nny e\il or cursed spiiit to 

* or for any intent or purpose , 3 Or tnVe up nny 
dead man, woman, or child out of thegra\e, — or 

^ the ikin, bone, or in;^ part of the dead person, to 
^ be emploj ed 01 u‘;ed m an} manner of w itchcraft, 
sorcei}, chaim or enchantment , 4 Or shall use, 
« pi active or exercise any soitofwitchcraft, sorcery, 
chann or enchantment 5 AVhereby any person 

* shall be dtstroj ed, killed, w asted, consumed, pined, 
or lamed in an} pait of the bod} , 6 That e^ely 

“ such person, being comicted, shall suffer death 
Thus m the time o( ShahcspearCyW as the doctrine 
of witchcraft at once estabh«hed b} law and by the 
fashion, and it became not onlv impolite but cnmi 
nal to doubt U, and as prodigies aie alw a} s seen in 
proportion is they are expected, w itches w eie e\ cry 
da} discoi ered, and multiplied so fast in some places, 
that bishop Hall mentions a i illage in Lancashtrey 
where their numbei was gi eater than that of the 
houses The Jesuits and , Sectaries took ad\ antage 
of this uniiersal erroi, and endcaioiired to promote 
the interest of tlieir parties by pretended cures of 
persons afflicted bi eul spirits, but they weie 
detected and exposed b} tUeclerg} of the established 
clnirch 

Upon this general infatuation ShaKespeare might 
be cisily allowed to found a plaj, especially since 
he has followed with gicat exactness such histones 
as were then thought true, nor can it be doubted 
that the scenes of enchantment how ei ei the} may 
now be ridiculed, wue both by himself and ins 
ftiidieuce thought awful indaftccting 
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NOTE IT 
Scene II 

The ineicilcas Macdonely fiom the Vest ei it 
Isles 

Of Kei ii<i a’l'I GaUoxo-gla<;se’: ivas snpply’d. 

And fortune on his rEmned qtta? i j/ smiling ; 

Sliow’d like a i ebel’s u hoi c 

Kaxisvixe light-aimed, and GnlIoii:-gla<!<xe<! hcaiv- 
armed soldicrb The u oi d ?-y has no sense that 
is properly applicable in ihis place, and theiefoie it 
is necessaiy to lead. 

And f 01 tune on Ins damned quaiie'' <n)nl/ng 
Quarrel ivas formcrlj'- used for cause, or foi the 
occasion of a qnai 1 cl, and is to be found m that 
sense in IJollingdeacPs account of the story of 
Macbeth, ivho, upon the creation of the pi nice of 
Cmnbeiland, tliought, says the histoiian, that he 
had « quairel to endeaiour after the cioMii. 
The sense thciefore is foi tunc smiling on his ci- 
CC 1 able cause, 6;c 


NOTE III 

If I say sooth, I must report they ireie. 

As cannons oiei charged with double ciacks. 

So they i edoubled strokes upon the foe 

Ml T'/zc'e/w/f/habendeavoiucdtoimpioietho sen^e 
of this passage by alteimg the punctuation thus . 

They weic 

As cannons ovci charg’d, uith double ciacks 
Co they redoubled stiokes- 

IIq 
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He decHrcs vitli -iome degree of eKultation, that 
he liat no idea of a carnon charged aith double 
creels but surely the gicat author will not gam 
much hj an alteration winch males him say of a 
hero that \\c redoubles sh okes ‘^ith double cracks, 
an expresion not more londl^r to he applauded, or 
more easih pardoned, than that winch is rc)cctcd m 
Its fwoiir That a baniloil is charged oith thunder 
01 mth double thiindas ma3 ,bc written, not only 
without nonsense, but widi elegance, and nothing 
else IS here meant hj craci t, which in the time of 
this w riter a\ as a w ord of shell emphasis and dignitj , 
that m this play he toims the general dissolution of 
nature the crack of doom 

There are among Mr Theobald s alterations others 
which I do not approic, though I do not alwass 
censure them , for some of his amendments are so 
excellent, that oicn when he has faded, he ought 
to be treated i,ith indulgence and respect 

note IV 

Aiiig But who comes here ? 

Mai The worthy Thane of Uossc 

Lenox B hat haste looks thioiigh Ins ey cs > 

So should he look that seems to spe ik things strange 

The meaning of tins passage as it now stands is, 
so should h- look that loots as if he told things 
sliaiige But Pn se neither yet told strange things, 
nor could look as if he .old tlicm, J ainr only 
con, ectmed from his air tint ho h id strange llnncu 
to tell, and therefore nndonb.cdlv said 


hVliat 
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V What haste looks through his e^’-es ? 

So should he look, that ieems to speak things strange. 

' He looh hie one that is big with something of im- 
portance, a metaphor bO natural, that it is e\ciy day 
used 111 common discouise. 

NOTE V. 

. Scene III. 

Thunder. Enter the thee Witches. 

1st W itch Where hast thou been, sister ? 

Witch Killing swine 
3cZ Witch Sister, where thou ? 
ist Witch A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap. 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Gu e 
me, quoth I 

(i) Aroint thee, witch, the mmp-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ th’ Tiger : 
But m a sieve I’ll thithei sail. 

And like a rat without a tail. 

I’ll do I’ll do and I’ll do 
Q.d Witch I’ll gn e thee a u iiid 
ist Witch Thou art kind ' 

•^d Witch And I another 
I St TP itch I myself have all the other. 

And the (2) veiy points thej’- blow. 

All the quartei s that they know, 

V th’ Ship-man’s caid 


I n ill 
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I wiW dnm him drj as ba\ 

Sleep slnll neither night nor dnj 
Hang upon his pent house lid , 
lie shall Inc a man (3) forbid 
'\Vcar;y se\ n nights nine times nine. 

Shall he dn mdlc, peak and pmc 
Tho his bark cannot he lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest tost 
Look a\ hat I ha>c 

2d 11 itch Shen me, sheu me 

(i) Aroint thee, u itch, 

In one of the folio editions the leading is anoint 
thee in a sense lery consistent uith the common 
accounts of u itches, uho arc related to perform 
manj supernatural acts by tlie means of unguents, 
and particularly to fly through the air to tlic place 
yyhere they meet at their hellish fcstiy iK In tlns^ 
sev&t anoint thee :ci/c/i, yyiU mean, c toy, ciUh to 
your infernal assembly Tins reading I yy as inclined 
to fayour, because I had met uith the yyord aroint 
in no other place, till looking into Hcauu s Col 
lections, I found it m a ycr^ old drauing that he 
has published in yyhich St Patrick is repre ented 
y isitmg hell and putting the deyiE into great con 
fusion bj his presence, of whom one tint is dming 
the damned before him uith a prong Ins a label 
issuing out from Ins mouth uitli the^^e yyords cut 
tut arottgt, of yyhich the lost iscyidentl^ the same 
■yyith aroint, and used in the same sense as m this 
passage 


{2) And 
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(2) And the X)ci\) points they blow 

As the word leTy is heie of no other use Ilian to 
fill up the veisCj it is likely that Shahes^pcpre wiotc 
which might be easily mistaken foi xrr?/, 
being eithei negligently icad, hastily pionounced, 
or impel fectly lieaid 

( j) He shall live a man foi bid 

Mr Theohaldh^isvtrj pistlj' explained forhnlhy 
efcaf? fee?, but without giving any reason of his mtei- 
pretation To hid is oiiginally lo pi ay, as m this 
^aion fiagmeiit 

]?e ip Fip bit: *3 bore &c 
■ He is wise yirays & impi‘o\c8 

As to forbid theiefore implies to proliibif, in 
opposition to the woid bid in its piesent sense, it 
signifies by the same kind of opposition to a( 7 '<!e, 
when it IS derived horn the same word in its pi 1- 
mitiYe meaning. 


NOTE VI. 

Scene V 

The incongruity of all the passages in Mhich the 
Thane of Cazodor is mentioned is i ery lemarkable j 
in the second scene the Thanei of Kos^e and Angii^ 
bring the king an account of the battle, and mfoim 
him that Uortvity, 


Assisted 
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Aisisted by tint most disIoy-Uraj tor 
T be Thane of Ca odor, 'giu a dismal confliLt 

It appears that Ca odor a\as taken piisnaer, for tUn 
EiHq saj sin the same scene 

Go pronounce his death, , 

And with his former title greet MacTielh ^ 

let thom,h Ca idot nas thus taken b) ^TachlJt, in 
arms igainsthis king nhen is saluted la 

the fouitli scene Thane of Cat dor by the Ileird 
Sisters, he as! s, 

lion of Ca odor ? the Thane of Ca tdor hur, 
A pi osp Tou^ gentleman 

t£* 

And m the ne:s.t line consideis the proiTni>es thnt he 
should he Ceitdoi nud Aingf '\s equally nnhkcH to 
he 'iccomjdisUetl How c in Jilecbcih be ignonnt of 
the st'itc oi the riianeof Ca^-dar nhomhelns )LSt 
deftnted 'inrl tikcii piisoucr, or call him.'i pjospCTotis 
Gentkman mUo has forfeited his tit^c and life by 
open rebellion ? Oi i%hy should 1 e Y\ondcr lliat the 
title of the rebel nhom he has ovci thrown should be 
conferred upon limi ? He cannot be suppose I to 
dissemble his knowledge of the condition, of Ca tdor^ 
bec'Uise lit. cuqiiiies with all the ardour of curiositj 
and the ichenience of sudden astomshment and 
becaiitjo nobocU is present but Danquo who had an 
equal pait m the battle, ^ndwas eqtiallj acquainted 
With Cmtdor s-lreason However, in the next scene, 

h^ 
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his ignoiance still contmues, and, i\hen i?097c and 
Angus piesent him from the king nith Ins new 
title, he cues out 

The Thone of Cawdoi In es 
Why do yon dicss me m Ins boirowed lobes ^ 

Rosse and Angm, who were the messengers that m 
the second scene infoimed the king of the assistance 
given by Cawdor to tlie invader, liaving lost, as well 
as Macbeth, all memory of what they had so lately 
seen and related, make this answer, 

"Whether he n as 

Combin’d with Norway, oi did line the lebcls 
With hidden help and vantage, or n ith both 
He labour’d in his country’s wrec^*, I know not 

Neither Rosse knew what he had inst reported, nor 
Macbeth what he had just done This seems not to 
be one of the faults that are to be imputed to the 
transcribers, since, though the mcpnsistency of Ro<;se 
and Angus might be removed, by supposing that 
their names are erroneously inserted, and that only 
Rosse brought the account of the battle, and only 
Angus was sent to compliment Macbeth, yet the 
forgetfulness of Macbeth cannot be palliated, since 
what he says could not have been spoken by any 
other, 

NOTE VII. 

The thought, whose muider yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single slate of man. 


The 
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The single stale of man seems to he used hi, Shahe 
speare for an indii tdual, in opposition to n common 
^leallti or conjunct bodj/ of men 

NOTE vm 

hlacbeth Cone uint come ma>, 

Time and (he lioui runs thro the roughest daj 

I suppose eier) re'«?er is disgusted ntthetnutologi 
in this p tssage, lime and the honi , and u ill therefore 
uillingly helieie til it Sltafespcare nrote it thus 

Come ulnt come mty 

Time > on '—the hour runs thro the roughest d y 

Macbeth \5 deliberating upon the cicnts Minch 
are to befil him , hut finding no satisfaction fiom 
Ills own thoughts, ho grows impatient of reflection, 
and resobes to wait the close without harassing 
himself with conjectiiics. 

Come what come may 

But to shorten the pam of suspense, he calls upon 
time m the usual style of ai dent desire, to quicken 
his motion. 


Time ’ on * 


He then comforts liimstif with the reflection that 
all his perplexitj must have an end. 


The hour runs thto’ 
VoL II, G 


the roughest cUy 

Tills 
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This con]ectiiic is suppoiled the passage m the 
letter to his lacly^ in winch he says. They rc fen' d 
me to the coming on of lime zoitk Had King that 
shall be 


NOTE IN. 

ScLxn VI 

Molcolm NoTnii^’’G in his life 
' Became him like the leaving it He died, 

As one that had been ‘’tudied m his dcath> 

To thiow awa}’’ the dcaiest thing he ow'd. 

As ’t^cie a caiclcss tiide. 

As the word oxo'd affords here no sense but such 
as IS foiced and unnatuial, it cannot be doubted 
that it was oiigmally mitten, The dearest tiling he 
own'd, a leading n Inch needs neither defence nox 
explication. 


NOTE' X. 

Kmo There’s no ait. 

To find the mind’s constiuction in the face 

/ 

The consTTiiction of the mind is, I believe, a phrase 
]3eouliai to Shahespeai e , it implies the/ 7 c? 7 ?c or 
dnposifion of the mind, by which it is deterinined 
to G:ood or ill 

O 
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note XI 

Machdh The service, -itMl tlic loj a\tj I o\v c> 

In doing It, pnjs itsel/ Your highness jiart 
Is to receive our duties, nnd our duties 
Are to your throne nnd state, children nnd servants, 
AVhich dohutvvhit the} should, m doing eiery thin^ 
Safe to 0 rcisj/our love and honour 

Of the hstlincof this speech, v\ Inch is ccrtain- 
1}, ns it IS non rend unmtclhgihlo, 'in emendation 
hhs heen attempted, nhieh Mr M a 7 hv}ion and 
Mr Theobald haie admitted as the true leading 

Our duties 

Are to jour throne and state children and •'crvants, 
W‘hichdobutvvhatthevi>hould in doingeveij thing, 
Ftefs to your love and lionour 

My esteem oftliqsc critichs, inclines me to believ c, 
that they cannot be much pleased with the e\prcs 
sions Fiefs to /oif, or Fufs to honour and that they 
hav e proposed this alteration rather because no other 
occurred to them, than because thej approv cd it I 
«liall therefore propose a bolder ch tnge, perhaps with 
no better success, but sua citique plaeetit I read 
thus. 


Our duties 

Are to your throne and state children and servants, 
G 2 AVhich 
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■Which do but what they should, m 7iot/n/7g 

Save tow ’idsyo 2 /r love and honour. 

We do but peifoim our duty wdien \vc contract rh 
our Mews to youi service, when we act w'lth no other 
pimcipal than regard toyour love and honour 
It IS probable that this passage w^as first corrupted 
by writing safe for save, and the lines then stood 
thus. 


« •- Doing nothing 

Safe tow^’id your love and honour. 

Which the next tiansciibci obsen'ing to be wrong, 
and yet not being able to discovei the real fault, 
alteied to the piesent leading. 


NOTE XI!. 

SCLXE VII. 

V 

Thou’dst ha\e, gieat GJamw, 

That which cues, '' thus tlioti miist do if thou have zA 
“And that,” 

As the object of Macbeth's desire is here intro- 
duced speaking of itself, it is necessaiy to lead, 

Thou’dst have, great Glaims, 

That which cries, “ thus thou must do if tliow 
have me," 
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note XIII 

Hif thee hither. 

Tint I m-tt pour mj spiiits m thine eir, 

And chastise with thenlour of mj toii,,ue ' 

All tintampedes tlice fiom the golden lound, 

Til It f ite and metaplij sic il aid do s^em 
To hate thee crotra d withal 

Tor seem the sen e eridentlv directs 11s to readrcel- 
The crown ton Inch fate destines thee, and which 
pretera itiiral agents endeavout to bestow upon thee 
The golden ) oiind is the diadem 

NOTE XIV 

Lady Macbeth Come all j ou spirits 

That tend on mortal thonglds, tinsc\ me here. 

And fill me fiom the croivn to th toe, top full 
Of direst enieky- roahe tiiick my blood, 

■Stop up th access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious 1 isitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor /cep peace between 
Th effect and it 

Mortalthonglits 

This cNpression signifies not the tlioi ghts of mor- 
tals, \minnilheioiis, deadly 01 destnictite designs 
So in act 5th 


Hold 'fas* the mot tal sn ord 
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And in another place, 

With tnenty mortal miirther=;. 

Noi keep pace betn cen 
Th’ ciicet and it 

The intent of Lady MacbofJi, e\ idontly is to uish 
that no ^\omanlsIl tcndeiiicss or coii'^cientioiis 
icmoise may hinder lici jnnpo^'O liorn proceeding 
to eftcct, but neiihci this nor indeed any othei cense 
IS expressed by the picscnt leading, and therefoic it 
cannot be doubted that Shakespeare mote dif- 
ferentl}'-, pci haps thus: 

That no compunctious visitings of natuie 

Shake my fell pui pose, nor keep beU\ cen 

Th’ ehect and it 

To keep pace between, may signify to pa^’! bcficee??, 
to iniei venc. Pace is on many occasions a faiounte 
of Shake<!peaje This phrase is indeed not usual in 
this sense, but ivas it not its novelty that gaio 
occasion to the present coriuption ? 

NOTE XV. 

SCEXE VIII. 

K7ng. This castle hath a pleasant seat, the air 
Nimbly and sweetly lecommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses 

JBanqiio This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting Maitlet, does appro\^. 
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Bj his loi d mamiomrj, that heai en s bre itli 
Smells ooinglj here No jutting fi le^e, 

Buttnce, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and pocreant ciadle 
■\\^lere they mo t breed and haunt, I have observ d 
The an is delicate 

In tins short scene, I propose a slight alteiation to 
be made b v substituting si/e for seat, as the ancient 
Tvord for sttuatwn 'and sense foi senses is jnore 
agreeable to the measure for winch reason liki wise 
I haie cndeai cured to adjust this passage. 

Heaven’s bieatji 

Smells irooinglj here No pitting frieze, 

By changing the punctuation and adding a syllable 
thus 

Htaren’s brepth 

Smells vv oomgly Here is no jutting frieze 

Those who Ini e penised boolcs printed at the time 
of the first editions of Shakespeare, know that 
greater alterations than tliese are necessary almost in 
every page even where it is pot to be doubted tlnj; 
the copy was correct 


N O T r XVI 
Scene X 


I'm aigUmcntsbyvvhichLadyJ/(7cic//ipersnadcs 

her luishand to commit the murder, atford a proof 
of Shaktipcai e s know ledge of human natui e Sim 


04 


urges 
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luges the excellence and dignify of courage, n glit- ^ 
tenng idea uhich has da/yled manhind fiom age to 
age, and animated ‘Sometimes tlie hoiFc-bieaker, and 
fometinies the conqueror* hut this ^^ophi^^m Mntbrlh 
hasToi e\cr destiny cd hy distinguishing truefiom 
false foitiludc, in a line and a half; of uhich it may 
almost be said, that they ought to bestow iinnioi- 
iahty on the authoi, though ,dlhisothei productions 
had been lost. , 

I daie do all that nia} become a man, 

AVho daics do inoic is none 

This topickjivhich ha been alv, ayscmployed v, ith 
too much success, is used ,n this scene n ith tjeciih.ir 
piopiiety, to a soldiei hy a woman Courage is the 
distinguishing virtue of a soldiei, and the reproach 
of cowardice cannot be boin by ary man from a 
■woman, without gieat imp.it i once 

She then iiiges the oaths by which ho had bound 
himself to mill del Duncan, anothei ait of sophistiy 
by which men ha\e sometimes deluded then con- 
sciences, and persuaded themsches that what would 
be criminal mothers is vutuoiis mthem, this ai- 
gument Sha]ie<f})eare,\\ hose plan obliged him to make 
Macbeth yield, has not confuted, though he might 
easily have show n thafa foimei obligation could not. 
be vacated by a lattei 

NOTE NVII. 

Letting I dare not, wait upon I would, 

Like the pool cat i’ th’ adage 


The 
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The ndnge illuded to is. The cat lotesfish, bid dares 
mt wet her foot, 

Calus amat pieces, sed non lult tingere plantas 


NOTE XVIH 

YTi,!. I with wine and wassel so convince 

To com ince is in Shakespeare to oter power or 
subdue, as in this phj , 

— _ Their malady convinces 

The great assay of art 

NOTE XIX 

AEho shall bear the guilt 
Of our great ^iiett 

Snell IS murder, manquellers being in the old lan- 
guage the term for w hith murderers is non used 


NOTE XX 

ACT II Scene II 

Now o’er one half the world 
(i) Nature seems dead and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain d sleep now w itchcratt celebrates 
Pale Hecal’i, oflerings and w ilhei d murder, 

(Alarum d 
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(Alai lim’d by liis sentine], tlic wolf, 

Whose howl’s his wa'tch) thus with his stcaltliy pace. 
With [i)Tarq2Li}i\ ravi<!l}nio <r?r/fff,tow’idshis dc^^iqii 
Moi es like a ghost Thou sound and firm -set eai th, 
Hear not my steps, v.hich way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my wheie-about, 

And (3) take the piesent horioi fiom the tme^ 

Thai now suits wit/i iL 

(i) Now o’er one half the woild 
Natuie seems dead 

That is, otei oitr hemisphere all action and motion 
seem to have ceased This image, winch is perhaps 
the most stuking that poetry can pioduce, has been, 
adopted by Diyden in his Conquest of Mexico 

All things aie hush’d as nature’s seif lay dead, 

I he mountains seem to nod then dlow':}’’ head. 

The little birds m di earns then songs repeat. 

And sleeping dov/’is beneath the night- dews sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep i 

T hese lines, though so w’ell knmvn, I ]ia\ e transci ibed, 
that the contrast betivccn them and this passage of 
Shake'>peare may be more acciiiately obsened 
Night IS desciibed by two gieat poets, but one 
describes a night of quiet, the other of perturbation 
In the night of Dryden^ all the distuibers of the 
woild are laid asleep , mthat of 6’// nothing 
but sorcery, lust, and murder is aivake He that 
reads Dri/den^ finds himself lulled with seiemty, and 
3 disposed 
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disposed to solitude and contcmphtion Up tint 
pcnises Shalcspem e, loot-s round ahrmt d, and starts 
to find hnnseir alone One is the night of a loter, 
the other tint of a mimlercr 

(2] Tl tlhci d murder. 

Thus iith Ins stealthy pace 
With Tarquina rotn hing std s too td his design. 
Motes hie ghost 

This tvas the reading of this passage m all the edi- 
tions before that of Mr Pope « ho for sides, inserted 
in the text strides, nliich Mr Theobald has tacitly 
copied from Inin, though a more proper alteration 
might perhaps hai e been made A rai ishtiig stride 
is an action of \iolonce impclumt^, ind tumult, 
like that of a saiage riisiimg on Ins prc} nhereas 
the poet is here attempting to exhibit an image of 
■secrec} and caution of an\ious circumspection and 
guilty timidits , the stealthy paee of a rat isUr creep- 
ing into the ch iinber of atirgin and ol an assassin 
approaching the bed of him nlioni ho proposes to 
murder ai itliout anaking him, these he describes 
as moving Id e ghosts, « hose progression is so difier- 
ent from sh ides tli it it Ins been in ill ages repre 
fented to be, as Milton c\pre scs it, 

Smooth sliding avithout step 

Tins liemistick mil afford the true reading of this 
place, which, is I think to be corrected thus 

And n ither d murdci , 

Tiiusmth Ins stealthy pace, 

With Taiqum rai nlimg, slides ton rd his design 
Moves like a ghost 


Tarqutn 
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Tmquin is in tins place the gencial name of a 
ra\ishcr, anrl tlie sense is. Now is tlie time in nine h 
cveiy one is asleep, but those i\ho aic empknecl m 
wickedness, the ivilch who is ‘'acnficinG: to lit calc 
and the laMsher and the mmdciei, who, like me, aic 
stealing upon then piey 

When the reading is thus adiusted, he w I'^hes w ilh 
gieat propiietv, in the following line?, that the eaith 
maj'^ not lieai ///? s(ep'<. 

(3) And take the picscnt horror from the time 
That now suits with it 

I believe cvei}'' one that has attentncl}’’ read this 
dreadful soliloquy is disappointed at the conclusion, 
which, if not wholly unintelligible, is at least, ob- 
scure, noi can be explained into any sense woitby 
of the author. I shall thercfoic propo-^e a slight 
altciation. 

Thou sound and fiim-set eaith, 

Blear not my steps, w Inch w ay they w alk, foi fear 
Thy iciy stones prate of my wheie-about. 

And talk the picsent hoi 101 of the time I 
That now suits ith it 

Macbeth has, in the foicgoing lines, distui bed his 
piagmation by enumerating all the tciioms of the 
night, at length he is wi ought up to a degree of 
frenz}^ that makes him afiaid of some siipci natural 
discovciy of his design, and calls out to the stones 
not to betray him, not to declaie where he walks, 
talk As he is going to say of what, he disr 

coieis 
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co\ crs the ihsurditj of his suspicion ^n^l p^uccs, but 
oonvhclmcd bj Im guilt, aud concbidcs 
tint such are the horrotirs of the present night, tli it 
the stones in i} be expected to cr^ out against him 

That non suits nith it 

He obsertes in a subsequent passage that on such 
occasions stones haie been hio on to wnie It i& non 
a\en ]ust and strong picture of i man about to com 
mit 0. deliberate murder under the strongest con* 
>ictions of the u’lckcdness of lus design 


NOTE xxr 

Scene IV 

Lenox The night lias been unruly n berc we lay 
Our chimmes nereblonn donn And as the} sa\, 
Lamentings heard 1 th’ air, strange screams of death. 
And prophecyng with accents terrible 
Of dire Combustions, and confused e\cnts, 

2 ^eiu hatch d to the xoofnl time 

The obscure bird clamouKd the Jivt Jong niglit. 

Some say the earth nas fev rous and did shaj e 

These ImesI thmkshould be rather regulated thus 

PiopIiec}-ing nath accents ternble. 

Of dire combustions and confused etents 
Isew hatch d to tli^ noful time, the obscure bird 
Clamour d the In e long night Some s ly tlie earth 
n as fev rous and did shake 


A pro- 
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A prophecy of an ci cn( iie:c-hafch'cl, ‘^rems to be a 
pi ophrey of an c<. cn( paU "I'lie term nc'u -hatch'd is 
piopcily applicable to a A/rr/, aiul tliat buds of ill 
omen sbonld be vno-hatch'd to Ihcxeofnl (me is ^ciy 
consistcnl with the lesl of tlic piorbgies licie men- 
tioned, and with the univcr-'al disoider into which 
nature is dcsciibed as tin own by the perpetration 
of this lion id mill del 

NOTE XNII. 

Up* Up* and sec 

The great doom’s image Malcolm, Banquo, 

Jss fiom your giaies use up 

The second line might haiebeen so casilj- com- 
pleted, that it cannot be supposed to have been left 
impel feet by the aiithoi, w ho piobably w rote, 

Malcolm > Banqito f rise * 

» As from your gi arcs rise up 

Many othci emendations of the same kind might 
be made, wathout any gi cater doMation fiom the 
punted copies, than is found m each of them fiom 
the rest» 


NOTE XXIII. 

Macbeth Here lay Duncan, 

His siher skin laced wath liis golden blood. 

And his gashld stabs look’d like a breach m nature. 
For rum’s w^asteful entiances there the mmthereis 

Steep’d 
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Steep A w lUe colours of tlic.r tmdc, tltetr duggos 
Unmanna breech'd mlkgore 
An nmnannerljj dagger utd a rfn??er breeched or 
as in some editions breach d mih goi e, are o-^res- 
sions not cisiK to be nodci-stooil, nor can it to itna- 
-rmeJ tbit Shahspaare iroulil lepaacb &o mur- 
^ertroHiis Vwgouly of man72C}!r There' 

-vreumloubtcaivtnofuilts m tins pas igc.-nlndii 
iinse esnl-'vsouieil to take aivatrb^ reading, 

Daggers 

Unmanly dtenc/t d cil/igoie 
I saw (Irtncbil icilh the hags blood Ihejalal 
daggers, not only vistrumenls of murder but eit~ 
deuces of CD oai due 

Each of these nords might easily he confounded 
nth that which I have s.ubs'xattcd for itbjahnnd 
not exact, a casual blot, or a negligent inspection 
Mr Pape has cndsaioured to improie one of 
these lines by substituting goary 'blood for golden 
blood but It nia} casilt be admitted, that he uho 
coiiid on such an occa ion talk of lacmg thesiher 
r/innould lace if tilth golden blood 'Noumend- 
ment can be made to this line of iihicli cvciy trord 
IS equally faiilti , but by a general blot 
It IS not improbable that Shafespeare putthesg 
forced and unnatural metaphors into the month of 
Macbeth, as a mark ofaitifice and dissimuhtion, lo 
show the diffeience between -the studied hngnane 
of h>pocrJ5> and the natural outcries of sadden 
passion This iihole speech considered ni tins light, 
IS a remarkable instance of judgment, as it consists 
eaiirely of antitheses and metaphois 
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NOTE XXIV, 

ACT III. Scene H. 

/ 

Macbeth Ouvi^e^xsm Banguo 
Stick deep, and in liis i ej’^alty of nature 
Reigns that winch would be fear’d ’Tis much he 
dares. 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind. 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act m safety Theie is none but he, 

Wliose being I do fear : and undei him. 

My genius is lebuk’d, (i) as it is saicU 
Anthony’s xoas by Ccesar. He chid tlie sisteis. 
When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him ; then piophet-hkej. 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fiuitless ciown. 

And put a barren sceptic m my gripe. 

Thence to be wiench’d with an unhneal hand. 

No son of mine succeeding If ’tis so. 

Tor Bangiw’s issue have I ’fird my mind. 

For them the gracious Duncan have I muithei’d. 
Put rancouis.in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the {2) common enemy of man. 

To make them kings,- the seed of Banqiio kings. 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

(3) And champion me to th’ utterance 


(i) A^ 
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(i) As It IS s^Id, 

Anthony s n as bj Caesar 

Though I would not often nssumethe cntick’s 
pm liege, of being confident where certunt^ cinnot 
be obtained, nor indulge mj self too far 111 departing 
from the established reading, }ct I cannot but pro- 
pose the rejection of this passage, which I belictc 
was an insertion of some plajer, that hating so 
much learning astodiscoter to whit Shat espeare 
alluded was not willing that his audience should 
be less Inoiving than himself, and has therefore 
wealened the authors sense by the intnision of n 
remote and useless image into a speochburstmg from 
a man whollj possessed with his ow 11 present con 
dition, and therefore not at leisure to e\plam Ins 
own allusions to himself If these words are tahen 
awaj by which not only the thought but the niim 
bers are injured the lines of Shakespeare close 
together w ithout any traces of a breach 

My genius is rebuk’d He chid the sisters 

(.a) The common enemy of man 

It IS always an entertainment to an inqiiisitn c 
reader, to trace a sentiment to its original source, 
and tbertfore, though the term enemy of man ap 
plied to the devil is in itself natural and obt lous, 
yet some may be pleased with being informed, that 
Shakespeare pi obably borrowed it from the first 
lines of the Dtstruclionof Ti oy, a book w Inch he is 
known to ha\ e read 
Voi II 


H 


That 
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Thai this icinaik may not ci])p<'ai too tin ml, 1 
shall lake occasion fiom it to jmint out a hradtifiil 
passage of Milton, cvulenlly copied fiom a book of 
no gi eater ant noi it}'' . in dcsci ibing the gates of hell, 
book II ^ 879 hesa^s, 

' On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous iccoil and tailing sound, 

Til’ infcinal doois, and on then hinges giate 
J laish llmndci 

Tn the Instoi y of Don BcUiani<i, ^\hcn one of the 
knights appi caches, as I lemetnbci, the castle of 
Bi andezoi, the gates aic said to open grating harsh 
iJnnider upon then bi azen hinges 

(3) — Come fate into the list, 

And champion me to th’ utterance. 

* 

This passage will be best cKplamed by tianslatmg 
it into the language fiom whence the only woid of 
difficult}’^ m it IS bon owed Qne la de^tnice se rende 
en lice, el qidclle me donne un deft a Foiitrance A 
challenge 01 a combat a V oitii ance, to extiennty, 
was a fixed tei m m the law of arms, used u hen the 
combatants engaged with an odium inter neciniim, 
an intention to desticy each other, in opposition to 
tiials of skill at festivals, or on othei occasions, 
wheie the contest was only foi reputation 61 apiizc 
The sense theiefoie IS, Let fate, that ha', foi e-doom' d 
the exaltation of the sons of Banquo, enter the lifts 
against me, with the utmost animosity, in defence of 

its 
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tl 0 on. decrees ohich I tnll endeavour to%nvalidate, 
whatevei be the danger jf 


H O T E XXV 

Macbeth Ai , in the catalogui., j e go for men. 
As hounds and grej hounds, mungrels, spaniels, 
ems, 

Shoughs, water ruggs, and demy-u olves are dept 
All by the n ime of dog^ 

Though this IS not the most sparUmg passage m 
the play, and thougli the name of a dog is of no great 
importance, yet it may not be impioper to lemarh, 
tint there is no such species of dogs as shoughs men 
tioned by Cants de Cambtis Britanmas oi any other 
writer that has fallen into my hands noi is'thenord 
to be found in any dictionary n Inch 1 haaee-samined 
I therefore imagined that it is falseli printed for 
ilouths a kind of slow hound bred in the southefn 
parts of England but n as informed b} a ladj , that 
it IS more piobably used either by mistake, or ac- 
cording to the orthography of that time, for shocks 


K O T E XXVI 

Macbeth In this hour at most, ' 
I n ill idi ISC you where to plant yourseh es 
Acquaint a ou with the peifea spy o’ th time. 
The moment on’t, for t must be done to night 
And something from the palace 


11 a 


What 
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V^hat IS meant liy the <!py of (he time, it wi!I be 
found difiiciilt to explain, and tlici efoi c sense w ill 
be cheaply gamed by a slight altciation Mathelh 
is assuring the assassins that they shall not want 
directions to find Banqiio, and therefore sa 3 "s, 

I will 

Acquaint you xuilh a peifect spy o* th' fane. 

Accoidmgly a third miiideiei joins them after- 
Avaids at the place of action. 

Perfect is well instructed^ or well informed^ as in 
this play. 

Though in jmur state of honour I am perfect. 

Though I am well acquainted with your qualify and 
7 ankk 


NOTE XXVIi; 

Scene IV. 

zd Murderer He needs not to mistrust, since he 

delivers 

Our offices and what we haVe to do. 

To the dll ection just. 

Mr Theobald has endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
amend this passage, in which nothing is faulty but 
the punctuation The meaning of this abiupt dia- 
logue IS this; ThQ pel feet spy, mentioned by A/cc- 

heth 
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belh m the foregoing scene has, before they enter 
upon the sttge, gi\en them the directions tvhich 
\\ere promi ed at the time of their agreement, aijd 
therefore one of the murderers observes, that, since 
he has given them such exact information, he needs 
not doubt of their pei formance Then by vvay of 
exhortation to Ins associates he cries out 

To the direction just 

Now nothing remains but that we conform exactly 
to Macbeth s directions 


NOTE XXVHI 

ScE'IE V 

Macbeth You know jom own degrees, sit down 
At first and last the hearty welcome 

As this passage stands, not only the numbers are 
reiy imperfect, but the sense, if any can be found, 
weak and contemptible The numbers will be im 
proved by reading 


Sit down at first, 

And last a hearty welcome 

But for tot should then be written sicjr I believe 
the true reading is 

You know your own degrees, sit down — ^To first 
And last the hearty welcome 
H3 


M 
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All of lohafevcr degree^ from the highcd io the 
loxoesl, may he a<;mjed lhal then lasit iszvelb cceiicd. 


NOTE XXIX 

Macbeth There's blood upon thy face. 

\To the vuirlhcicr a^idc at the door. 
Minderer ’Tis ^(772</?^e’s then 
Macbeth 'Tis bettci thee loiihouf, than he ivilhni. 

The sense appaiently lequncs that this passage 
should be read thus 

'Tis bettci thee v.’ithoiil, than him Vv’ithin 

That iSj lam more plea^iedi hat the blood of 
should be on thy face, than in las body. 


NOTE XXX 

Lady Macbeth Proper stuff ’ 

This IS the very painting of yoin fear , 

[Aside to iSIacbeth. 

This IS the aii-diawn dagger whicli you said 
Led you to Duncan Oh, these flaws and staits. 
Impostures to true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a winter’s fire. 

Authoriz’d by her grandam Shame itself i 
Why do you make such faces ^ When all’s done 
You look but on a stool. 


As 
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As starts cnn neither mill propnel^ norsen'ebe 
c-illetl jmpostmes true to fear, something cl e ms 
nncloubtcdl} intcndetl b^ tbe nuthorj nlioperlnps 
ivrote 


Those flows otkI storts, 

Jmposlmes ti lie to fear would well become 
A momon’s story 

These sj mptoms of terroiir oiid omorement might 
better become mpostois tme on'3 to fear, mi Jit 
'become a emoard at the reci'al of suchfabhoods as 
no man could (redd whose understanding was not 
oeaheiicd III/ his terrours tales told h>/ a coman 01 cr 
afire on the autlioriti/ of her grandam 

NOTE XXXI 

Jllacbetli — Lo\ z and heolth to oil t 
Then 1 11 sit don 11 give me some n me, fill full — 
I drink to the generol )oj of the whole table. 

And to our dear fiieiid Bans/uo whom we miss, 
Would he wen. here I to oil, indium, wo tliiist, 
And all to all 

Though tins passage IS, os it non stands, capable 
of more meanings tli m one none of them aie iciy 
satisfactory, and therefore I am ludincd to re id it 
thus 

To all and him, ne thirst. 

And hail to all 

H 1 


Macbeth, 
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Macbelh, being about to •salute his company with 
a bumper, declares that he includes Banffuo, though 
absent, in this act of kindness, and wishes to 
all Had or heU foi heallh was in such continual 
use among tlie good-fcllous of ancient times, that a 
dnnkei was called 7iioa<i-heder, oi Tixoidier of health, 
and the liquor u as termed because 

was so often xotdtcd o\er it. Thus in the lines of 
Ilanml the JMonk, 

Jamqne vagante snjpho, (b’^nnclo gntfin e w as-heil 

Ingeminant was-heil. Labor est plus perdeie hini 

QyUain sit IS, 

These woids were afterwards corrupted into 
rvassail and xtassailer. 


NOTE xxxir. 

Macbeth Cam such things be, 

And oveicome us like a summei’s cloud 
Without our special wonder ^ You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I oxve. 

When now I think you can behold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your check. 

When mine is blanched with fear. 

Thispassage, as itnowstands, is unintelligible, but 
may be restored to sense bj'' a \ ery slight alteration. 

You make me stiange 

Ev’n to the disposition that I know. 


Though 
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Though I had before seen many instances of your 
courage, yet it now appeals in a degree altogether 
new So that my long acquuntince inth your dis 
position does not hinder me from that astonishment 
which novelty produces 

NOTE XXXIII 

It will liTVe Hood, they sny Hood will ln\ e Hood, 
Stones have been hnown to move, and trees to 
speak. 

Augurs, that understood felations, have 
By migpies,and by choughs, and rooks brought 
forth 

The secret’st m in of Hood 

In this passage the first line loses much of its force 
by the present punctuation Macbeth having con- 
sidered the prodigy which has just appeared infers 
justly from it that the death of Duncan cannot 
pass unpunished. 

It lotll hate blood, 

Then after a short pause, dcclaresit as the general ob 
servation of mankind, that murderers cannot escape 
They say, blood -iiiU hate blood 
Murderers, when they have practised ill human 
means of security, are detected by supernatural 
directions 

Augurs, that understand relations, Sic 
By the word relation is understood the connexion 
of effects with causes to tttidersCand relations as an 
augur IS toknow how those things relate to each other 
which have no visible combination or dependence 
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NOTE XXXIV. 

SCLNL VII 

Enter Lenox and another Lm d 

As tins tiagcclylikc the lest of Shahe^pem c\ is 
pel Imps ovci slocked with pci son ages, n is not ensy 
to assign a reason, wh}' a nameless cliaractei ‘.Iioiild 
be introduced here, since nothing is said that inia:ht 
not with equal propimty lia\c been put into the 
mouth of an}’’ other Misafiected man. I believe, 
theiefoic, that m thcoiiginal copy, it was vvntten 
with a very common foim of contraction, Lenox 
mid A71 foi which the tiansciibci instead of Lenov 
and Angwf, set dowui Lenox and another Loi d "J'hc 
authoi had indeed been mote indebted to the trans- 
ciibei’s fidelit}'- and diligence, had he committed no 
eiiouis of gi eater iinpoitance 

NOTE XXXV. 

ACT IV. Scene I 

As this IS the chief scene of enchantment m the 
play, it IS propel in this place to obseivc, with how’’ 
much judgment Shake^peai'e has selected all the cir- 
cumstances of his infeinal ceiemomcs, and how 
exactly he has confoimed to common opinions and 
traditions- 

Thiice the bunded cat hath mew’d. 

The usual foim in which familiar spiiits aie re- 
poited to converse with witches, is that of a cat A 

w Itch, 
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■witch, who ^\as tried about half a century before the 
time of Shakespeare^ h id a cat named Jlntterl in, as 
the spirit of one of those witches was Grtmalhn, 
and when any mischief was to be done, she used to 
RiitlerJ in go and fly y but once when she would 
have sent Riitterkin to torment a daughter of the 
countess of Riitlandy mslc-xd ongoing or flying lie 
only cried meiO) from which she discovered that the 
lad^ was out of his power, the power of witches 
being not universal, but limited, as Shal esptai c haj 
taken care to inculcatt. 

Though bis b irk cannot be lost, 

Yet It shall be tempest tost 
The common afflictions which tlic malice of 
witches pi oduced were melinchol^, fits and loss of 
flesh, which arc threatened by one of Shafespeaies 
witches 

AVeary sev nnigbts nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle peak, and pine 
It wa? likewise then practice to destroy the cattle 
of their neighbours, and the farmers hav e to this thiv 
many ceremonies to secure their cows and other 
cattle from witchcraft, but they seem to liavebeen 
most suspected of malice against sw me Shakespeare 
has accordingly made one of his witches declare 
that she has been killing sxoine, and Di Harsenet 
observes, that about that time, a sow could not be 
ill 0} the measles nor a girl of the siillens, but some 
old ooman was charged with witchcraft 

Toad tint under the cold stoue ' 

Days and nights has foity one 


Swelter d 
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Swelter’d A-’cnom sleeping got. 

Boil thou first i’ the chai nied pot 

Toads have hkcu ise long lain niidei the leproar h 
of bcino: hv some means ccs‘'aiv to witchciaft, for 
ivhich rovison in the first scene of this 

plajr, calls one of the spn its padoclc oi toad, and now 
takes caic to put a toad first into the pot When 
Vamnioi v. as scuicd at Thnuloii’^c, tlieie uas found at 
his lodgings hufo iilio inchisu^, a g!raf toad 

^hut 771 a vial, upon uhich tho'^cthat ])]osecu(ed Iiim 
X/eue/iciiim eipi obi'abaiit^ chajgcd Inuiy I suppose, 
'zoith zuitdicraft. 

Fillet of a fenny snake 

In the cauldion boil and bake 5 

Eye of ncut, and toe of frog , 

For a chaim, 

The propriety of these ingiedients may be known 
by consulting the books de Viribiis Ammaliiim and 
de Mirabilibii^ M7Lndiy ascribed to Albei'fiai Magnus, 
ill Avhich the reader, who has time and credulity, may 
discovei very wondeiful secicts. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-dehvei’d by adiab, 

It has been alieady mentioned m the law against 
Avitches, that they are supposed to take up dead 
bodies to use m enchantments, ■wdiich was confessed by 
the woman whom King James examined, and who 
had of a dead body; that was divided in one of their 
assemblies, two fingeis foi her shaie. It is observ- 
able 
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able that Shaktpeare, on this great occasion avliich 
invohes the fate of a kiiiir, multiplies all the cir- 
cumstailccs of horrour Tlie babe whose finger is 
used, mu the strangled in its birth, the grea'e must 
not only be human, but must hat e dropped from a 
gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer, and et en the sow 
whose blood is used, must hate ofTcndcd nature bt 
detouring her ottn farrott These are touehes of 
judgment and genius 


And nott about the cauldron sing 

Blue spirits and ttliite. 

Black spints and grey. 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 

You that mingle mat 


And in a former part, ^ 

Weird sisteis hand in hand 
Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to mine, and tlince to tliine 

And thnee again to make up nine 

because ^ brought together, 

too much letity fortire'"^'''''^ 

ami mnxri. *! olemmty of enchantment 

cldJ ‘‘ fiom 

a nr r ^ of Ac/and, to be founded upon 

p actice really obsenedby the nncitibzcd natites 
Ot that country < When any one gets a fall, saj/s 
f o/’C'inKlnn he starts up and tin nm^ 

< ifie right, digg a hole m the earth 

imagine that there is a spint in the 
^ ground 
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ground, and if he falls sick in two or thiee days, 
they send one of their v'omcn that is skilled in 
that way to the place, wheie she says, I call thee 
‘^“'fiom the east, west, iioith, and south, from the 
« groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, fiom 
the/^zrzer, re/f, blacky lolate ” There was likewise 
a book written before the time of Shake^iearCi de- 
scribing, amongst other properties, the colours of 
spirits. 

Many othei circumstances might be paiticular- 
ized, m which Shakespeai elyos shown his judgment 
and his knowledge. 

NOTE XXXVI. 

Scene II 

Macbeth Tiiou ait too like the spirit of Banquo, 
down, 

Thy crown does ( i ) sear my eye-balls, and thy (2) hair. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the fust, 

A third is like the former 

(il The expression of Macbeth, that the croxon 
sears his eye-balls, is taken from the method form- 
eily practised of destroying the sight of captives or 
competitors, by holding a binning bason befoie the 
eye, which dried up its humidity 

1 

(2) As Macbeth expected to see a tiam of kings, 
and was only enquiiing fiom what lace they would 
proceed, he could not be surprised that the hair of" 
the second w as bound zvith gold like that of the fiist ; 
he was olfended only that the second resembled the 
first, as thefirst resembled Banguo,?inA therefore said, 

I r And 
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I ' And thy aiTj 
Thou other gold bound brow, is like the first 

I t * 

NOTE XXXvit ' ' 

I wiLi. — give to the edge o’ til’ snord , 

His wife hisbihes md oil unfortunate souls 
That trace htm in hi\ line — no boasting like a fool. 
This deed 1 11 do before my purpose cool 

I 

Both the sense and measure of the^ third line 
which as It rhymes ought, according to the practice 
of this author to be regular, are at picsent injured 
by two superfluous syllables ivhich maj easily be 
remoied by reading 

souls 

That trace his line — ^no boasting like a fool 


NOTE XXXVIII 
Scene HI 

Rosse Deauesi cousin 

I pray j ou school yourself, but for j our husband. 
He s noble wise judicious and best knows 
The fits o th time I dire not speak much farther, 
But cruel aie the times when we are traitors, 

4nd do not know ’t omselics when we (i) hold 
rumour 

from xohat we fear, yet know not what we fear 

But float upon a w ild and a loient sea 

Eachwaj and ( 2 ) »iosc 1 11 takemy Icaieof you. 

Shall 
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Shall not he long hut I’ll he here again : » 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climh Upwards 
To what they were hefoie ; my pretty cousin, 
Blessing upon you. 

(i) When we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

The present reading seems to afford no sense , and 
therefore some critical experiments may he properly 
tried upon it, though, the veises being without any 
connexion, theie is room for suspicion, that some In- 
tel mediate lines are lost, and that the passage is there- 
fore irretrievable If it he supposed that the fault 
arises only from the corruption of some words, and 
that the traces of the tiue reading aie still to he 
found, the passage may be changed thus : 

When we bode rum 

Fiom what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

Or m a sense veiy applicable to the occasion of 
the confeience, *■ 


When the bold running 

From what they fear, yet know not what they fear, 

(2) But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 

That he who floats upon a rough sea must move is 
evident, too evident for Shakespeare so emphatically 
to assert The line therefore is to he written thus : 

Each way, and move I’ll take my leave of you. 

Uossss 
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liosse IS about to proceed, but findiiuttam'ielf oter- 
powered bj his tenderness, brciEs off ubruptly, for 
which he mokes a short ipology ind retires 

NOTE XXXIX 
Scene IV 

Malcolm Lkt ns seek out ':ome desolate slnde^ 
and there 

AVeep our sid bosoms empty 
Macduff Let us nthcr 

Hold Ast the mortal sword, and like good men. 
Bestride our do cnfal btrlh doom each nen morn. 
New nidows liowl, new orphans cr> , new sorrow's 
Stake heaven on the face that it resounds 
As if It felt \\ ith Scollandi and ^ ell’d out 
Like s} liable^ of dolour 

He v/ho can discos e\ what is meant b;^ him that 
earnestlj exhoits him to bestride Ins doxunfal birth^^ 
doom, IS at liberty to adhere to the present text, but 
those who arenillingto confess that such counsel 
Mould to them be unintelligible, must endes.Yom to 
discover some reading lc‘=^b obscure It is probable 
ilm^S/iahspeare wrote. 

Like good men. 

Bestride our dotonfaln buthdom 

The illusion is to a man from whom something 
V aluable is about to be tal en by violence and w lio, 
thathemaj defend it without encumbrance, lajs it 
jon the ground, and stands over it w itli lus weapon 
VoL II I 
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111 his hand Oui biithdom, or biitliiighl, say? he,* 
lies on the giounci, let ns, like men y ho aie to fight 
for vrhat is dearest to them, not abandon il, but 
stand ovei it and defend it This is a stiong inctuie 
of obstinate resolution 

Birilidom foi hnthus.ht is formed by the same 
analogy with ma^icrdam in this play, signif}’ing the 
pi ivilegcx; 01 7 2gltt<; of a master 

Perhaps it might be bn (h-dame foi mother, let ns 
stand over oui mother that lies bleeding on the 
giound^ 

NOTE XE 

Malcolm Now we’ll togellici, and the chance of 
goodncs<; 

Be like oui y ai i anted qnaiiel 

The chance of goodnes<i, as it is commonly lead, > 
conyeys no sense If thcie be not some more im- 
poitant eriour m the passage, it should at least be 
pointed thus* 

And the chance, of goodness. 

Be like our ymi anted quaiiel. 

That IS, May the event be, of the goodness of hesb- 
ven \_pi 0 juditia diviiui] ansyciable to the cause 

But I am inclined to belle^elllat Shakespeare 
wiote. 


And the chance, O goodness,. 

Be like our ■v/aii anted quaiiel 

This some of his tianscribeis y lote with a small o, 
which another imagined to mean of. If ye adopt 

thi$ 
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this reiding, the sense M ill be and O thou soiereigti 
goodness to tolwm zoe non appeal, map our fortzme 
aziszter to our cause 

NOTE XLt 

A C T V Scene III 

Macbeth Bring me no more icports, let thetn 
fl> ill, 

Till liirnam «ood remote to Diinsinane, 

I canilottuntwith feir AVIiat s tlie boj Malcolmf 
AVas he not born of tvomin? 

riv false Thanes, 

And mingle tt itli the English epicures 

In the first line of this speech, the proper pauses 
are not obsened m the present editions 

Bung me no more reports— let them fly all — 

Tell me not anp mo^e of desertions — Let all mp sub 
jeclsleaieme — I am safe till &,c 

The reproachof epicurism, ontt hicU Mr Theobald. 
has bestoii ed a note, is nothing more than a natu 
ral imective uttered by an inhabitant of a barren 
country against those ttlio hate more opportunities 
of 111 iury 


NOTE XLII 

Macbeth iHAVEliv’dlongenough my may of life 
Is fall n into the sear, the yellow leaf 

I* Ai 
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As ihoi’c i'' nn Kilatinn Ik n tlf :v(n/ of hfr, 
and fallen info (he seer, I am mc]ip< lo tlunk, 
llmi Ihc R' In only an j\l i.r ( ii( d, and tliM it v. as 
oiignially y ntlpn. My dA/y of liln 

lam va.e ()a<^\rd from (he r/n uir; (o (he aulmrii of 
my r/(7i/r, ln(( I am xiilhnui (ho\e lomfio^^ (hnf 
should fuceefd (he 'xpi n^hflrei ^'s'of bh>omy andsuppej t 
me in I h IS' mclam holu <:eiimn 

N O T K XTJir. 

SerNE IV 

Maleolm ’Tis hi" main hope 

Foi lu p' iherc in adi an(ae,r (o be "A c'h 

Both nioic 01 le=N luue n him iht' ie\(dl . 

7\nd none ‘-.•no ^^llh him but constumu d tiun^^:, 

'Who'^c htt-''b aic abbcnl loo 

The impiopiiety of the exjuC'-'inn ad. antat^clobe 
'given, niNtead oi advani age given, and the d»sae:ice- 
able icpetilion of the ^\old gnen m the next line, 
incline me to lead, 

^ V/iici c there is a vantage to be gone, 

Bothmoic and Ic^s ha^c gi\cn him the iciolt. 

Advantage or vantage in the lime of Shalefcaie 
signified opporlunitx) 

More and lesi is the same itli gi cater and le^s 

O' 

So m the mteipolatcd ///e, a book of that 

age, theic ibachaptei oUndia the moic and Ihcless, 
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NOTE XLIV 
ScENF V 

Macbelh AYiirnFrorF \Ms thit crj f 

Sajtan The queen is diad 

Macbeth She should (t) Inic died hereafter, 
■There 11 oidd hat c been a time for such a cord 
To monoiv, and to nioiTOU, and to morroiv. 

Creeps in this pctt) pace fiom day to daj, 

To the last sj liable of (2) recorded lime. 

And all our j esterdaj s liaie hf,hted fools 
The 11 ay to du'tj death Out, out, brief candle • 
Life s but a n alking shadon 

She should hate died hereafter 
There nould have been a time for such a tiort/ 

This passage hasv ery pistly been suspected of being 
coiiupt It IS not apparent for viliat tiord there 
11 oiild hav e been a time , and that there would or 
would not be a time for any xcord, seems not a con 
std°ration of importance svilTicicnt to transport 
Macbeth into the following exclamation I read 
therefore, 

(i) She should have died hereafter 
There vv oiild hav e been a time for— such a xoorld 
Tq morrow, 

It IS a bioken speech m which onlv part of the 
thought IS expressed, ind m be paiaphrascd thus 
1 3 The 
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The queen ts dead Macbeth. Her death should 
have been defericd to some more peaceful hour, had 
she lived longer, thcie \\oiiid at Jcngth ha-ve been a 
time foi the honours due to hei as a queen, and that 
respect which I owe hei for her Jidchtij and loie 
Such 2s the oriel ^uch is the condition of human 
life, that we always think lo-morrow ivill be happici 
than to-day, but to-monow and fo-moirow steals 
over usunenjoyedandunregaj ded, and ice si ill huger 
in the same expectation to the moment appointed for 
our end All these days, which haie thus passed 
away, have sent multitudes of fools to the gi are, 
who were engiossed bxj the same di cam of jut in e 
felicity, and, when life xcas depai ting fi om them 
were like me i eckoning on to-nioi i ow 

(2) To the last syllable of lecoicled tiipe. 

I 

Recorded time seems to signify the time fixed m 
the decrees of heaien for the pci lod of life The 
recoid of futmity is indeed no accurate expic-sion, 
but as we only know tiansactions past 01 present, the 
language of men afloids no term for the \oliimes of 
prescience, m whiph futuie events may be supposed 
to be written. 


NOTE XLV. 

Macbeth If thou speak’st false. 

Upon the next tiec shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee if thy speech be sooth, 
I cdie not if thou dost foi me as much 
I pull in lesolution, and begin 
To doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend. 


That 
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That lies like t™tU “Icir not till A.rimm tt oo.l 

Do come to awooil 

Comes tomrd DnnstnattC 

I pull m rciolntion 

Though this 15 the rcodiug of oil the editions, > ct 
as it IS a phnsc without cither c\ implc, elegance, or 
proprietj . it is surely better to read 

I pall in resolution 

/ languish in mp constancy, my confidence begins 
{ofoTsakeme Itisscarcelj ncoessari loobseneJioiv 
casil) pall might he changed into pull b^ nneghgent 
11 titer, or mistaken for it by an unskilful printer 


NOTE XEVI 
Scene VIII 


Teyraard U,<.n I as many sons as I Ini e hairs, 
I would not iiisb them to a f iirer death 
And so ins knell is knoll d 


Tina incident is thus related from ffenry ot Hun 
tingdonhy Camden m Uis liemains, fromuhicb our 

author probnbl^ copied jt 


^ ^ Mhctlie: 
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%vh ether Ins wound weie in tlic forepajl or hindor 
part of hib body When it was ansu ered in 1 he foi e 
pait, he lephed, "" I am light glad, neither v/ibh I 
“ any other death to me or mine ” 


After the foiogoing pages vrerc prin,tod, the 
late edition of Sliahcy^eai c, asenbed to Sir Thomas 
Ttanmei, fell into my hands , and iLuas therefore 
comcnient foi me to delay the publication of my 
icmarks, till I had examined 1111611101' they weie not 
anticipated by hunilai obsei i ations, or piecluded by 
bettei I thei cfoi c read o\ cr this ti agedy, but found 
that the editor’s appichcnsioii is of a cast so different 
from mine, that he appeals to find no difficulty in 
most of those passages u hi chi haieicp lesen ted as un- 
intelligible, and has thciefoic passed smoothly oier 
tliem^ Vv'ithoutany attempt to altei or explain them 

Some of the lines with which I had been per- 
plexed, have been indeed so foi lunate as to atti act 
his legaid, and it is not uithout all the satisfaction 
which it IS usual to cxpi es‘s on such occasions, that I 
find an cntiie agreement between us m substituting 
[see Note I [ ] quan el for quarry^ amd m explaining 
the adage of the cat, [Note XV II] But this pleasiiie 
is, like most others, known onl}’^ to be. regretted, for 
X have the unhappiness to find no such confoimity 
With legal d to any othci passage. 

, 3 The 

I 
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The line «hich I hi'C cndenoiired to imcnd, 
Note XI IS hkc\ ISC nttcmpted bi, the ne« editor, 
end IS perinps the onh pissnEfCin thephv m uhich 
he Ins not snbmisoud} ndmitted the emcndntioiis 
of foregoing ci hits Insttid of the common rending, 

Doing c\ cry thing 
Safe tow nrds j our lot e nnd honour, 

he Ins published, 

Doing e\crj thing 
Shap d tow nrds ^ our lore end honour 

Tins nltcntion, w Inch, like nil the rest nttcmplcd 
by him, the reader is expected to admit, mthoiit any 
reason alleged in its deftnto, is in my opinion, 
more plausible than that of Mr T'Aceio/d ■whether 
It is right, I am not to determine 

In the passage wliitli I haioaltered m Note XL 
an emendation is likewise attempted in the late 
edition, w here, for 

— And the chance of goodness 
Re hi c our w arranted tju inel, 

IS substituted —And the chance in goodne s— , 
w hether ai ith more or Ic s clegnnce, dignilj -nd 
propriety than thercailing i Inch I liaie olTered, I 
must again decline the proi mcc of deciding 
Most of the other emendations which he has cn 
deal cured, w Iiethcr w ith good or bad foitune aie 
too trivial to desciic mention For surcl) tliewca 
Jions of criticism ought not to be hlimtcd against an 

editor. 
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Hitoi, who can imagJiie that ho is rr-Jonnc' poetry, 
he IS aiPiising hniiselt "with nltciation'^ hhe 

these , 

For - Tills IS (he <;ei jean f, 

Who hie a good and hardy soldier foaght , 

Thi^’ i-n the scigcant, v.ho 
Like a Tighi good and haidy soldiei fought. 

For Dismn^'Vl not tins 

Oui captains ^lacheth and Banqno ^ Yes, 

Dismay’d not this 

Our captains bi aie Macbeth and Banqico ^ Yes 

Such Iiaimlcss industry may, sincl}*, be forgiven, 
if it cannot be piaised* may he theiefore ne^e^ 
want a monosyllable, iiho can use it "uith such 
\\ onderful dextci itv 

4 / 

liimpatur quisquis i umpitur invulia ^ 

The icst of this edition I ha\c not lead, but, fiom 
the little that I ha\e seen, think it not dangcioiis to 
declaic that, in my opinion, its pomp iccommcnds 
it moic than its accuiac}’' Theicisno distinction 
made between the ancient leading, and the inno- 
lations of the cditoi, (here is no leason gnen for 
any of the alteiations which arc made, the emen- 
dations of foimer ciitics aic adopted nithout any 
acknowledgment, and few of the dijlkultics aie 
icmovcd which have hitheito cmbaiiasscd the 
icadeis of Shakespeare, 


I would 
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I -^^ould not lio«cicr, l>t tJjon^ht to insult the 
editor, nor to censure him\utli loo miicli petuhnee, 
jbr Inving fuled in little things of nliom I h'ne 
been told, tint he e\cels 111 greitcr But I m'l^ 
^utll0llt indecency, obs^nc, lint no nnn should 
nltempt to te'ich otlicraulnt he Ins neur k'lnied 
Iiim^cT, nnd tint tho C\\\\o,h\<.cThu}itstocle^, ha\e 
studied the nrts of pohej , 'ind con leach a small 
itafe hoo to ^ioo great should hke him, disdain 
to labour in tiiflc<, and con ider pettv aLCOmplisU 
rnents is below tlieir ambition* 

• To tins article f hen first printed Dr Jolin nn afiixed Pro 
posals /ora new edition 0/ Shalee/eire These lie afterwards 
/JiLjtcd into the folIowiOo larger Pro pectus Ci 
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D K A W A T 1 C K TV O II K S 

or 

^YILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Punted in the Year 1756 


THEN the ^^orks of ShaJ.c^peme arc, after so 
VV many editions, again ohered to the Pubhek, 
it will doubtless be uiquucd, m hy ShaLe^pca) e stands 
in more need of critical assistance than anv othei of 
the English ivriters, and nhat arc the deficiehcies of 
the late attempts, whieh another editoi may hope 
to supply ? 

The business of him that icpiihlishcs an anc’cnt 
book IS, to coriectwhat is comipt, and to explain 
■what IS obscuie To have a text coniipt in main’ 
places, and in many doubtful, is, among the au- 
thors that have wiitten since the use of t > pes, almost 
peculiar to Shahe^peaic Most uTitcis, by pub- 
lishing then own works, pi event all laiious lead- 
ings, and preclude all con]ecUiial ciiticism Books 
indeed are sometimes published after the death of 
him who produced them, but the}’" aie licttcr 
secured fiom coriuption than these unfoitunate com- 
positions. 
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positions 1 lic\ <;ub i«:t m n single cop^ , \\ rittcn or 
icMsedb} tlie 'iiitlioi , andlhc fiults of the printed 
\olumc can be onlj fiults of one descent 
But of tlic A\ orks of Shalespcart the condition Ins 
been fir difiercnt he sold them, not to be pnntcil, 
but to bcph}cd Tlicy were immcdntel} copied 
for the nclore, and multiplied transcript after 
tran^ciipt, Minted bj the blunders of the penrmn, 
or changed b} thcaficctation oftheph^cr, perliaps 
enlarged to introduce a |est or mutilated to shorten 
the representation and printed at last without the 
concurrence of the author, without tlic con<5ent of 
the propnetor, from compilations made chance 
or by stealth out of the separate parts written for 
the theatre ''nd thus tiuust into the world surrep- 
titious!} and hobtil} the} siilicrcd anotlier depra 
nation from the ignorincc and negligence of the 
printers, as c\ cry man who knows the state of the 
press m tint age ivill rcadil} conceive 

It IS not COS} for invention t6 bring together so 
man} cailses concuriing to vitntc the text No 
other author over gaic up Ins works to fortune and 
time w ith so little care no books could be left in 
hands so Iikel} to in|urc them, as pla} s freqitenti} 
acted, }et continued m manuscript no other trin 
senbers were Id oly to be so little qualified for tlicii 
task as thosfe who copied for the stage at a time 
when the lower lanks of the people were imiv ersally 
illiterate no other editions were made from fng- 
ments so miniitcl} broken and so fortuitously le 
united and in noothei ige was the art of printing 
in.such unskilful hands 


With 
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With the causes of coiiitjjlion thaf mahe the ic- 
\isal of Shake^pcnic\ cliamatick picer-, iicee-sO!), 
may be eniimcialccl llic causes of obacinify, v.htch 
may be paitly imputed to his age, and paitly to 
himself 

When a wiiter otitlnes his confemporane-,, and 
remains almosi tlic only nnforgoUen name of a 
distant time, he is ncccssniily obscure Ei.ciy age 
has its modes of speech, and its cast of thouglif , 
•which, though casil3-CKplauicd nhen lliere aic nicUU'’ 
books to be compared nitli each othei, become 
sometimes unintelligible and alv a\'s difTicult, v hen 
there are no paiahel passages that may conduce to 
then illustration Shahapcai e is Jhe fust considci- 
able author of sublime oi familiar dialogue iii our 
language Of the books 11111011 he icad, and fiom 
which he formed liis st^e, some pei haps haie pe- 
rished, and the icst aic neglected IIis imitations 
are theieforc unnoted, Ins allusions aic imdiscoieied, 
and many beauties, both of pleasantr}* and gicatncss, 
are lost with the objects to iihich tlicy iieic united, 

as the figures yamsh ivlicn the canvass has decayed 

** 

It IS the gieat excellence of Shalespeai e, that he 
drew his scenes fiom natiiic, and fiom life He 
copied themanneis of the woild then passing befoie 
him, and has moie allusions than other poets to the 
traditions and siipei stition of the nilgai, which 
must therefoie be tiaced befoie be can be under- 
stood 

He wrote at a time when oiir poetical language 
was yet unformed, when the meaning of 0111 plirases 
owas yet m fluctuation, when woids were adopted at 

. pleasure 
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pleasure from the neighboiiiing 1 ingingcs and 
the Sazon ■was still \isiblj mingled in oir 
diction The leader is thercfoie embari issed at 
once ’With dead and with foicign languages nith 
obsoleteness and innovation In tint age, as m 
all others, fashion produced phiascolog^, ivliich 
succeeding fashion swept away before its incanuig 
iv IS generally known, or sufTiciently anthoiizcd 
and in tint ago, above all otlicis, e\peiimcnts were 
made upon our language, which distorted it& com- 
binations, and distuibed its uniformitv 

If Shakespeare has difficulties above othei writer 
it IS to be imputed to the nature of Ins work which 
required the use of the common colloquial 1 manage, 
tind consequently admitted man} phrases illusive, 
elliptical and pioverbial such as wl speak ''nd heir 
every hour without observing them, ind of winch, 
being now familiar we do not suspect that thc} can 
ever giovv uncouth, or tint being now obvioiu 
they can ever «-cem remote 

Tliese aie tlie principal causes of the obscnritv of 
Shakespeare to winch might be added the fulness erf 
idea which might sometimes load Ins words with 
more sentiment than the} could com emenfl} coi 
VC}, and tint rapidity of im'^gimfion v Inch might 
hurry him to a second thought before he had fullr 
e\phined tlie fust But mj opinion is, that very 
few of his lines were difiicult to his audience and 
that he used such expressions as were then common, 
though the paucit} of contempoiar} writers males 
' them now seem peculiar 

Authors are often pm sd for improrem'^nf, or 
blamed for innoration, with verv little justice, by 

those 
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those -wlio lend few other boohs of Mic *'Tjf .i;;'' Ad- 
disoi? himseh hasbeen so iiii -urc ' ‘ hnl iii (mhuv' lafing 
the v/okIs with Inch liaseaiulud oui lan- 

guage, as pciIuqDs not to hare nanud onr of v.lndi 
as the author , and J5c;//A ?/ lias vcl moie 
unhappily praised him as the intiodncii of Iho'^e 
clhsions into jG/zg/zr// poctrj*, uhicli liad been u^-ed 
from the fust c^saj's of versification among rs, mui 
which Mdlon w'as indeed the lasf that piarliscd 

Anothci impediment, not the least ic\ations to 
the commentatoi, is the exaclnG-^s w il h w Incli S^aLc- 
speare followed Ins aiithois Instead of dilatni'- 
Ins thoughts into gencialitics, and expressing in- 
cidents -with poetieal latitude, he often combines 
cii cum stances imnccessaij^ to Ins mam design, only 
because he happened to find them together Such 
passages can be illustrated only by him w ho has lead 
the same storj^ m the veiy book vlncli S/iakchpcai c 
consulted 

He that undei takes an edition oi Shahapeare, has 
all these difficulties to cncoiintci, and all these 
obstructions to icmovc 

The coiruptions of the text will be coricclcd by 
a careful collation of the oldest copies, by which it 
is hoped that many restoi atioiis may yet be made: 
at least it wall be nccessaiy to collect and note the 
vaiiation as mateiials for futuic cnticks, for it vciy 

often happens that a wrong leading has affinilv to 
the right - 

In this part all the present editions are appaicnlly 
and intentionally defective The ci iticks did not so 
mueh as wish to facilitate the laboui of those that 
followed them The same hooks aie still to be 

compaied. 
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jornpared (he work tint Ins been done is to be 
lIoiio again, and no single edition will supply the 
re ider w ith a tcvt on winch he c m rJ^ is the best 
copy of the works of ShaUtpeare 

The edition now proposed will at least hayc tins 
adiantage 01 or Olliers It will laliihit ill the oh 
SCI i able 1 irietics of all the copies tli it can be round, 
that, if the reader is not satisfied w itli the editors 
detcrmin ilioii, be nia^ bate tbe means of choosing 
better for Inniself 

■\t'hero all the books are ciidenll} iitiatcd, and 
collition can gne no asistmce, then begins tlio 
ti'k of critic il Sigacit^ and some ehaiiges may 
yiel! be admitted in i tc\t iicicr settled bj the 
author, and so long exposed to caprice and igno 
ranco But iiothnij, shill be imposed, ns in the 
Oi/orcl edition without notice of the alteration, 
1101 shill conjecture he watUoiilj or mtticccssarily 
indulged 

It has been long found, that a cry specious emeu 
dations, do not equally strike all minds with con 
viction, nor eacn the same mind at dillerent times 
and therefore though perhaps manj alterations may 
be proposed as eligible, yeij few will be obtiudcd 
is cert nil In a language so ungrammatical as the 
jCjiglish and so liccntioiis as that of i/iaUtpiare, 
cmendatorj ciiticisin is alwajs hazardous nor can 
it bo allowed to aiij man who is not particulirly 
icrsed m the writings of that age, and paiticularly 
studious of his authors diction Iheri- is danger 
lest peculiarities should be mistaken foi corruptions, 
and passages reiectcd as unintelligible which a nar 
rose mind happens not to understand 

Voi. II K 


AU 
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All the foimer ciiticks have been so much 
ployed on the collection of the text, that they have' 
not sufTicicntly attended to-the elucidation of passage? 
obscuied by accident or time The ediloi will en- 
deavour to lead the books irhich tlie aiitlior read, to 
trace his knowledge to il-s souice, and compare his 
copies with their oiigmals If m tins pait of Ins de- 
sign he hopes to attain any degice of siipcnoiity to 
his predecessors, it must be coiisidoied, that he has 
the advantage of then labours, that pai t of the work 
being already done, more care is natui ally bestou ed 
on the other pait, and that, to declare the truth, 
Mr lloive and Mr Pope weie \ciy ignoiant of the 
ancient English literatuie, Di IVarburton was de- 
tained by more impoi tant studies , and Mr Theobald, 
if fame be just to his memory, considered learning 
only as an instiument of gam, and made no fuither 
inquiry after his author’s meaning, when once he 
had notes sufficient to embellish his page ttith the 
expected decorations 

With legard to obsolete or peculiar diction, the 
editor may peihaps claim some dcgicc of confidence, 
having had more motives to consider the whole ex- 
tent of oui language than any other man from its 
first foimation. Pie hopes that, by comparing the 
works of Shakespeare with those of writcis who^ 
lived at the same time, immediately preceded, or 
immediately followed him, he shall be able to ascer- 
tain his ambiguities, disentangle his intricacies, anffi 
recover the meaning of words now lost m the dark- 
ness of antiquity 

When therefore any obscurity arises fiom an al- 
lusion to some othci book, the passage will be quot- 
3 ed 
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I T IS obsenedof T/ie Tempest, lint its phn is ic- 
giihr, tins tlio ^ut!lor o! T/ie Heiisal* thinks, 
ivinti think too, nn occidentnl cfieot of thostotj, 
not mtcnaed or rcgirded by our nutlior But wlnt- 
cver might be Shakespeare s intention in forming or 
udopting the plot, he Ins imde it instnimcntnl to 
the production of mmy chanctcrs dii ersificd ti ith 
boundless imention, nnd prcsencd uith profound 
skill in nitiiro, extensile know ledge of opinions, nnd 
accurate observation of life In i single drama are 
here exhibited princes, courtiers, and sailors, all 
speaking in their real characters There is the ngcncy 
of airy spirits, aiidof an earthly goblin , the operations 
of magick, the tumults of a storm the adieiitiires of 
a desert island, the natiic effusion of untaught allec 
tion, the punishment of guilt, and the final happiness 
of the pair for u horn our passions and reason are 
equally interested 

• J\lr llcalh wlio wrote a retUsUof ShaUt}'<arcs tc\t, pul\^ 
jishccl in 8\o circa 17C0 
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/ 

TWO GENTLEMr.^’ OF VEUOX \ 

In 1111=1 play llieic is a strange mixtuip of knon- 
leclge and ignoiaiice, of caio and nogiignif o I'ho 
vei'^ificatiou is often excellent, llic aUu-.ujiis me 
learned and just, but llieaiillioi coineys lu^lieiocs 
by sea fiom one inland ionn to aiiotlici in the •-«’nie 
coimtiy , he places the cmpcior at and ■-ends 

his young men to attend hiiTi, but ncvci nuntions 
liimnioie; lie makes afiei an inter, icw 

•with Silvia, saj’- he has oiilj’’ seen hei picture, and, 
if we may ciedit the old copies, he has hy mibtakmg 
places, left Ins scenci}'’ mexlncablc The icason of 
all this confusion seems to be that lie took Ins story 
from a novel, which lie sometimes folloued, and 
sometimes foicook, sometimes icmcmbcied, and 
sometimes foi "ot 

O 

That this play is rightly atb ibutcd to Shakcspcaie, 
'I have little doubt II it be taken from Inm, to 
whom shall it be given? Thib question may be 
a^sked of all the disputed plays, except Titus An- 
dromeus , and it will be found moie ciedible, that 
Shakespeare might sometimes sink below his highest 
flights, than that any otiiei should ixse up to his 
lowest 


MERFY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

\ 

Of this play there is a tiadition prescived by Mr 
Roue, that it was wiitten at the command of queen 
Elizabeth, who was so delighted with the chaiacter 
of FalstaJ, that she wished it to be diffused thiouo-h 

O 

more plays, but suspecting that it might pall by 

continued 
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continued unironnity, diiccted the poet to diversify 
his manner, by showing him m love No task is 
Inrder tli 111 that of writing to tlic ideis of another 
Shakespeare knen^ v/liat the queen, if the stor^ be 
true seems not to have knoun tint bv an^ real 
passion of tenderness, the selfisli craft, the careless 
jollity, and the lazy hmiry of Fahtaff^ must have 
suffered much abatement, tli it little of his former 
cast would have lemained FaMaf could not lovu, 
but-hy-ceasing to be Falsiaff lie could only conn 
terfeit love, and his professions could be prompted, 
not by the hope of pleasure, but of mono^ Thus 
the poet approached os near ns he could to the vvoik 
enjoined him, ^et having perhaps m the former 
plav^s completed Jus own idea seems not to have 
been able to give FaUtaff all his former power of 
entcitamment 

This comedv i& icmaikablc for the variety and 
number of the personages, who exhibit more charac 
ters appropiiated and di criminated, than perhaps 
can be found in any other pli}- 

AYhetlier Shakespeare was the first that produced 
upon the Lnglish sta^e the effect of language dis 
torted and depiavcd by piovincnl 01 foreign pio 
mmciation I cannot ceitainly decide This mode 
of ioiming ridiculous characters can confei praise 
only on him, who oiij,maII^ discovered it, foi it 
lequircs not much of eitlu’r wit or judgment its 
succe-b must be derived almost wholly iiom the 
phyei but its powei in a skilful mouth, even ho 
that despises it, is unable to resist 

The conduct of this d '*ma is deficient tlic 
action begins and ends often before the conclusion, 

O 1 and 
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and the different paits might change places ivithout 
inconvenience , hut its general power, that power 
hy which all woiks "of genius shall finally be tried, 
is such, that perhaps it never yet had reader or spec- 
tator, who did not think it too soon at an end. ' 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There is peihaps not one of Shakespeare's plays 
more darkened than this, by the peculiarities of its 
author, and the unskiKulness of its editois, b}’- dis- 
tortions of phra'^e, oi negligence of transcription 

The novel of Giraldi Cyndiw^ fiom which 
Shakespeare' \s supposed to have boi rowed this 
fable, may be read m Shakespeare illustrated, 
jeleganlly translated, with remarks, which will 
assist the enquiier to discover how much absuidity 
Shakespeai e has a,dmitted or avoided 

I cpnnot but suspect that some other had new- 
modelled the novel of Cynfhio, or written a story 
whith in some' particulais lesembled it, and that 
Cynthio was not the author whom Shakespeare 
immediately followed The emperor m CynOuo 
IS named Maximme , the duke, ,m Shakespeare's 
enumeration of the persons of the drama, ic called 
Vnicentio This appeals a veiy slight lemaik, but 
since the duke has no name in the play, nor is ever 
mentioned but by his title, why should he be cahed 
Vincent 10 among the per 'ions, but because the name 
was copied from the stoiy, and placed superfluously 
at the head of the list by the meie habit of trans- 
ciiption? It IS theiefoie likely that theie was then 
a stoiy of Vmcentw duke of Vienna, diffeient from 
that oiMaximine empeiorof the Romans. 


Of 
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or tins pitj llie light or comick pnrt is \Liy 
naturt! and plca'ing, but the grasc scenes, if a few 
passages he eNCepted, liaie more labour than ele- 
gance rile plot IS rather intricate than artful 
The time ol the action is indchnite, some time, are 
kiioii not lion much must liiv c elapsed beta een 
the recess of the duke and the imprisonment of 
Claudio, for he must have learned the stoij of 
Manana in his disguise, or he delegated his poircr 
to a man ilrcady knoiin to be corrupted Tlie 
unities of action and place ate suiTiciuitly pre- 
seri ed 


tot I S L tBOUn S I OST 

In this plat, nhicli all the editors lime coneuired 
to censure, and some li no reiectcil as iinnorthy of 
our poet, It must be coiifisscd that there are many 
passages mean childish, and iiilgir, and some u Inch 
ought not to line been cahibited, as iie arc told 
tliej acre to a maiden queen But there are scat 
teied through the nhole many spaiks of genius, 
nor IS there any pi ly tli it has moic ciidciit marks 
of the hand of S/ia/esjieare 

MIDSUMMEP MGIITS DREAM 

Wild and fintaslical asthispiai is, all the parts 
m then v lions mode aie noli written, ind giie 
the kind of plcasuic uliicli the authoi designed 
Tunes 111 Ills time iv ere much in fishion, common 
tradition Ind made them fmiiliar, and Spenser i 
poem bad made them great 
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MEKCIIANT or VnNICE 

It has been lately disco\cicrb that this f.ible is 
taken from a stoi}’- in the PlCOjojk’ of Giocainu 
Fioicntinoy a novelist, who •^^role in 1378 7 'lie 
stoiy has been published in Eng/n/i, and I ha\e 
epitomized the tianslation. "The translator i=> of 
opinion^ that the choice of the caskets is borioucd 
fiom a tale of Boccacc, mIiicIi I lia\e hkewi'e 
abridged, though I behove that ‘S'/iahcspcaje mu^t 
ha\ e had some othei iio\ cl in view 

Of the Merchant or Venice the stvk l^ e\en 
and easy, with few peculiarities of diction, or ano- 
malies of constiuction The comick part laises 
laughter, and the seuous fixes expectation Tlic 
probability of eithei one oi the other stoiy cannot 
be maintained The union of two actions m one 
event is m this diama eminently happy Dnjdcn 
was much pleased v ith Ins own addicss m connect- 
ing the two plots of ins Spanish Fnm , vhich yet, 
I believe, the critick will find excelled by this play 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

Of this play the fable is i\ild and pleasing I 
know not how the ladies will appio\e the facility 
with which both Rosalind and Celia gne away 
their heaits. To Celia much may be foiguen for 
the heroism of her fiiendship The chaiacten of 
J agues is natural and well pi eserved The, comick 
dialogue is veiy spiightly, with lessmixtuie of low 
buffoonery than in some othei plays* and the graver 
pait IS elegant and harmonious ^ By hastening to 
the end of his work, Shakespeare suppicssed the 

dialogue 
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(Imlogiie betncen tiic usurpcnml tlie hermit, nnd 
lost m opportiinitt of c\liibitnig 1 nionl lesson m 
winch be might hate found matter worth) of I113 
highest pow ers 

T A M I V G or T 11 L S II 11 r w 

Of this phv the tvio plots are so well united, 
tliat they can liardh be called two without injury 
to the art with which the) are intent 01 en The 
attention is entertained with all the \ariet) of a 
double plot, )Otis not distiacted b) uneoniiccted 
incidents 

The jiart between Kathivie ami Pdruchto is 
eminentl) sprightly and diterting At the marriage 
of jUiaiita the arm al of the re il f itlicr, perhaps, 
produces more peipleMt) than pleasure The 
whole ph) IS ter) popular and diterting 

ALLS WEIL THAT ENDS WELL 

This play has man) delightful scenes, though not 
sufficientl) probable, and some happy ch 11 actors, 
though not netv, nor produced by any deep know 
ledge of human nature J^arot/a is a boaster and 
a coward such as h is alw a) s been the port of the 
stage, but perhaps net cr raised more laughter or 
contempt than in the hands of Shalespcare 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Re/ rram, a man 
noble without generosity, iiid )ouiig without 
truth, who marries //t/en as a toward, andlcttcs 
her as a profligate when she is dead by Ins iiiikuid 
ness, sneaks home to a second mtraage, is accused 

by 
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bjr a 'i\ Oman horn, he has \\ronG;e''l, flcfcnds ]nm- 
'scir by falseliood, and is dismissed to happiness 
The story of Bertram and Diana had been fold 
before of Manana ^\\A An^clo^ and, to confc>s the 
truth, scaicely merited to be heard a second time 

T W E L r T II - K I G II T 

This play is in the gia\er pari elegant and casj', 
and m some of the lightei scenes exquisifoly lui- 
morons Ague-chcel is diawn Avith groat pro- 
priety, but his dial actor is, in a great measure, 
that of natural fatuity, and is thcicforc not the 
proper pi ey of a satirist Tlie sohkxpi v of Mali oho 
is truly comick, he is bel rayed to ridicule merely 
by his pride The maiiiage of Oliiia, and the 
succeeding peiplexity, though ■u’cll enough con- 
trived to dnert on the stage, rvants credibihtjg 
and fails to produce the piopci instruction requiied 
in the diama, as it exhibits no just picture of life. 

WINTER’S TALE 

The story of this play is taken from the pleasant 
Hisloiy oj Doi astus and Faionia^ u ritten by Bobei I 
Gi eene 

This play, as Dr Warhiirton j'ustly obsen^es, 
IS, with all its absurdities, very entertaining The 
chaiacter of Autolycm is \eiy natui ally conceived, 
and strongly represented 

MACBETH 

This play is dcseivedly celebrated for the pio- 
pricty of its fictions, and solemnity, giandeiir, and 
vaiiety of its action, but it has no nice discnmi- 

^ pations 
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)ntion<! of cinnctcr, the events ire too grtnt to 
ndmit tlio influence of p irticnl ir di poMtioni nml 
llic course of tlic nction ncccsstril^ dtlcnnincs the 
conduct of tlie i,cnls 

Tlic ilnngcr of vmUition is « oil described , ni d I 
bnoH not 1 licllicr It mil not lies ml, indtflncoof 
some ports mIucIi noo seem nnproboldc tint m 
S/iaUs/ieari! <t time it iiisnpctssirj to mni ere 
duliti against lain and illiisnc picdictions 

The passions arc directed to tlicir true end 
Lady^Iacbeth is merely dctiitcd, and timiigli the 
courage of Macbeth prt senes some esteem, let 
cren reader rejoices at Ins f ill 

KING JOHN 

Tlie tragcilj of Xing John tlioiigli not iirittcn 
V nil the utmost poncr of Shalc</>can, is laiied 
iiitU a Ycrj pleasing interchange of incidents and 
tharacters Tile ladj s grief isurj aficcting, and 
the charaetcT of the bastaid eontanis that niiaturc 
of greatness and Ici ili ai Inch this author delighted 
to exhibit 


KING It I C H ^tJt U II 
This plai is extracted from the Chronicle of 
Mohngshed, m n Inch manj passages maj be found 
at Inch Shnkespeare has, iiilhicij little dtcration, 
transplanted into his scenes, p irticularlj a speech 
of the bishop of Cai’rrle in defence of king 
Michards unalienable right, and inimunitj from 
human lurisdiction 

Ionian iilio m his Catiline and Sejnins, h"s 
inserted many speeches from the Roman historians, 

tias. 
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vras peilia])s mduccrl to thal ])iac{K*f hv ample 

of Shakespcai c, 'i\bo had conflr':ccrd( d < rant t mu s 
to copy moio ignrjble i iteis Rut Shakes i>njr\\A(\ 
moic of his ov.n tlian Jonwii, and if he soimtmir<i 
was willing to spaie his Libonr, sliovvcd by \viiat he 
peifoimed at other times, that his extiacts v ere 
made by choice oi idlcnf“'S lathci than necessity 
This play is one of those A\hich Slialapca) c lias 
apparently leiiscd, but as ‘^ncec'-s in no.ks of 
invention is not alna}^ jirojioi tionate to labour, 
it is not finished at last with tlic hap])y force of 
some othei of his tiagcdics, noi can be said miirli 
to affect the passions, oi enlarge the iindcrstanding 

king henry IY. part II 

I fancy eveiy leadei, when he ends this plai’-, 
cries out with De<>demo7ia, O most lame and im- 
potent conclusion’” As this play was not, to our 
knowledge, divided into acts by the author, I 
could be content to conclude it w ith the death of 
Henrt/ the Fourth 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

These scenes, which now make the fifth act of 
Henry the Fourth, might then be the hist of Heniy 
the Fifth, but the tiuth is, that they do unite 
veiy commodiously to eilhei play Yvnicn these 
plays weie lepiesented, I believe they ended as 
they are now ended in the books , but Shakc<ipeare 
seems to have designed that the whole senes of 
action fiom the beginning of Richard the Second, 
to the end of Hcmy the Fifth, should be considered 
3 
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by the render ns one work, upon one plnn, only 
brol en into p irts by tbe ncctssitj of evliibition 
None of S/iriespearc >• pinys nre more read tbnn 
tbe and Sicond ParU of Henry the PaxiTlh 

Peril i|)S no nutbor bnscier in tno pinys nlloidcil 
so much delight The grent eients nre interesting, 
for the fntc of kingdoms depends upon tlicni, the 
slighter occurrences nre diverting, nnd, except one 
or too sufliciently probnbic, the incidents nre 
mnltiplied nith nonderful Icrtility of intention, 
and the clianctcrs diiersificd nith the utmost 
nicety of discernment, and the profoiindcst skill 
in the nntiire of mnn 

The prince trim is the hero both of the comicic 
and trngick part, is n vonng man of grent abilities 
nnd Molcnt pnssions, t hose sentiments nre right, 
though Ins actions arc iirong, it hose virtues nre 
obsenred by negligence, nndvvho-c miderstnndmg 
IS dissipated by Icvitv In Ins idle lioiiis he is 
rather loose thnn tricked, and when the occ ision 
forces out his Intent ijunhtics, he is grent without 
effort and brave without tumult The triflcr is 
roused into a hero, and the hero again reposes in 
the trifler Tins character is great, orxgitnl, and 
just^ 

• Percy la a rugged soldier, cbolorick, and quar- 
relsome, and has only the soldier s v irtues, genera 
sitv and courage 

But PahtaJ} unimitaled, unimitnble Palsiaff, 
bow shall I describe thee’ Thou compound of sense 
and vice, of sense winch may be admired, but not 
esteemed, of vice winch mny be despised, but 
hardly detested FaUtaff is a character loaded 
with faults, and with those faults whmh naturally 

produce 
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]proclucc contempt. He is a thief anrl a c^hitlon, a 
conaid and a boastoi, al\\a}s leady to du at the 
%\eak, and prey upon the pool , to tciiiE (he timo- 
rous, and insult the defenceless At once obse- 
quious and malignant, he satiiiscs m thcr abseiu e 
.those with whom he lues by flattenng He is fami- 
liar uith the prince only as an agent of \ ice, but of 
this familial ity he is so pioud, as not only to be 
supcicilioiis and haughty uith common men, but 
to think Ins intciestof importance to the duke of 
Lancaster Yet the man thus coiiupt, thus despi- 
cable, makes hlm^self necessary to the pi nice that 
despises him, by the most pleasing of all qualities, 
perpetual gayety, by an untailmg pouci of exciting 
laughter, uhich isthcmoie fieel}’- indulged, as his 
"uit IS not of the splendid or ambitious l:md, but 
consists ill easy scapes and sallies of levity, ubich 
make spoit, but laise no envy. It must be obsei ved, 
that he is stained with no enciinous oi sangumaiy 
crimes, so that his licentiousness is not so oirensive 
but that it may be bom foi his miith. 

The moral to be drawn fiom this lepiescntatioii 
is, that no man is raoic dangeious than be that, 
with a will to con upt, hath the power to please; 
and that neither wit nor honesty ought to think 
themselves safe with such a companion, when they 
see Henry seduced by FahtaJ} 

king henry V. 

This play has many scenes of high dignify, and 
many of easy merriment The chaiacter of the 
king IS well suppoited, except in his courtship, 
wheie he has neither the vivacity of Hal^ nor the 
grandeur of Henry, The humour of Pistol is very 

happily 
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Inppily continued Iiis clnricter Ins perhaps been 
till, model of all the bullies that liait jet appeared 
on the Eii^lith stn^e 

Ihe lines gnen to the Chorus Into manj ad 
mirera hut the truth is, tint m them a little nny 
he praised and much must heforgiten nor can it 
he easily discoiered nhj the intelligence giien hy 
the Choi us is more ncccssarj in this plaj thin in 
many others tvherc it is omitted The gieat defect 
of this plaj IS the emptiness and mrroiv ness of the 
lost act, Mhich a lerj little diligence might hate 
easily atoided 

KthG IIENni Vr PART I 

Of this play there is no copy earlier than tint of 
the folio in 1623 though the tno succeeding parts 
aie extant in tno editions m finirto lint the 
second and thud parts iicrc piihlished intho it the 
first, may be admitted as no xieak proof tint the 
copies iieie siiireptitioiisly obtained and that the 
printers of tint time gaic the piihhck those plats 
not such as the author designed but such as they 
could got them That this play was nritten hcfoie 
the tivo others is induhitibly collected from the 
series of events that it was niitfen and plated 
' before Henry the Tifth is apparent, because in the 
epilogue there is mention made of this play, and 
not of the other parts 

Henr> tlie Sistii in snnddlmg bands croirnd king 
Vtliose stile so many li id the matia^jine 
That tlieylost rroiicc and made bis England bleed 
Vt Inch oil our stage batb shei n 

Voi H p 


Trance 
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'France is lost in this play The two follouing con- 
tain, as the old title impoits, the contention of the 
houses of Yoi k and Lonca'ilcr 

The second and thud paits of Jlenry VI i\eie 
punted m 1600 When JleniyY as -written, \ie 
know not, but it was printed likewise in 1600, and 
therefoie befoie the publication of the fir'>t part: 
the fust pait of Jiemy VI had been often shown on 
the stage, and would certainly haic appeared m its 
place had the author been the publisher. 

KING HENRY VI PART III. 

The thiee parts of Henry VI are suspected, by 
Mr Theobald, of being supposititious, and aie de- 
clared, by Dr. Warbiuton, to be certainly not 
Shahespcare\ Mi . Theobald's suspicion arises fioni 
some obsolete w'ords, but the 2^hraseology is like 
the lest of our authoi’s style, and single woids, of 
wdiich how^e\or I do notobsene moie than two, 
can conclude little 

Di WaTbnrton gives no leason, but I suppose 
him to judge ujDon deeper principles and more com- 
prehensive views, and to diawMiis opinion from the 
geneial effect and spirit of the composition, which 
he thinks mfeiioui, to theothei historical plays 

From mere mfeiioiity nothing can be mferied, 
in the pioductions of wit there wnll be inequality. 
Sometimes judgment will err, and sometimes the 
matter itself will defeat the artist Of evciy 
authoi’s woiks one wall be the best, and one wall 
be the w oist The colours aie not equally pleasing, 
nor the attitudes equally giaccful, m aU the pictuies 
of Titian or Reynolds. 


Dissimilitude 
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Dissimilitude of style, nnil hetcrogeneousness of 
sentiment, m'i> siifTicirntlv show tint *1 work does 
not reilly belong to the reputed -uttlior^ But in 
these pi 1} s no such mnrks of spuriousness are found 
The diction, the versification, nnd the figures, arc 
Shakespeare s These phys considered w ilhout 
regard to clnnctcrs and incidents, merely as mr* 
ratives in verse, are more Inppilj conceived, nnd 
more accurately finished than those of King Johiiy 
jRichard II or the tiagick scenes of Ihnry IV 
and V If VC take these pla^sfrom Shale^peare, 
to whom shall thej be given ^ V hat author of tint 
age had the same easiness of expression and fluency 
of numbers ? 

Having considered the evidence given bj the 
plajs themselves, and found it in their favour, let 
us now enquire vvlnt coiroboration can be gamed 
from other testimonj Thej are a'senbed to Shake- 
speareh} the first editors whose attestation ma} be 
received in questions of fact, however unskilfullv 
they superintended their edition Tliey seem to be 
declared genuine by the voice of Shal espeaie him- 
elf, who refers to the second play in his epilogue 
Xo Henry V and appaicnll^ connects the first act of 
Richard III with the last of the third part of 
Henry Yl If it be objected that the pla^ swore 
popular, and that therefore he alluded to them os 
well known, it may be answered, with equal pro- 
bability that the natural passions of a poet would 
have disposed him to separate his own works from 
those of an mferiour hand And, indeed if an 
authors own testimony is to be overthiown by 
p 2 speculative 
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speculative ciiticism, no man can be any longer 
sccuie of htciaiy lepulation 

Of these thiec plays I think the scconfl the best 
The tiuth IS that they have not sufficuMit \ariety 
of action, foi the incidents aic too often of the 
same kind, yet man}'- of the characteis aic urll 
disci iminated King Jlcmy and his qnecMi, king 
Edwai d, i\\(t duke of Ghmccsfci , and the Eail ol 
IVai toicl, aie \ciy stiongly and distinctly painted 
Tlie old copies of the tno latter paits of 
Ilcniy VI and of Henry V arc so nppaiently im- 
pel feet and mutilated, that there is no reason for 
supposing them the hist diaughts of Shalc^pcai c 
I am inclined to behe\e them copies taken by 
some auditor who uiotc down, dining the lepic- 
sentation, what the time would peimit, then peihnjis 
filled up some of Ins omissions at a second or thud 
lieaiing, and when he had by this method foimcd 
something like a plaj-, sent it to the pi inter. 

KING RICHARD HI. 

This is one of the most celebi ated of oui author’s 
perfoimances, yet I know not whcthci it has not 
happened to him as to otheis, to be piaised most, 
when piaise is not most dcseived TJiat this play 
has scenes noble m themselves, and vei v well con- 
t lived to stiike m the exhibition, cannot be denied 
But some paits aio tiifling, otheis shocking, and 
some impiobable 

I have nothing to add to the obscnations of the 
learned cnticks, but that some tiaces of this anti- 
quated exhibition are still retained in the lustick 

puppet- 
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puppet ph^s, in uliicli I h i\c sun llie Dt\il 
Insti)^ bthboiirccl 1 )\ Punch, whom I lioM to be 
the legitimate succc«:sour of the old Vice 

KING li FN n\ MU 

Tlie ph\ of Ildtn/ the ritji/h one of those 
whiHi still keeps pos osioii of the si iq-e 1>\ tiicsjilcn- 
dour of its pageantr} The coromtion uhont foitv 
3 cars diew the people together m iniiUitiides 
for great part of the wintcn Vet pomp not 
the onU meat of tins pi 13 Tlie meek sorro \s and 
1 irtuoiis d stress of U i\c finnishcd some 

Rccnes which mnt be pisth mimbcrcd amcuig the 
greatest clfoits of tragedy But the genms of 
S/ia/evpearf comes in and cjocs out w ilh KatharviL 
E,\crv othci pait inij be casilj conccucd, and 
easiH written 

The historical dnmas aic now concluded, of 
winch the two paifs of Ileniy the Fourth and 
Ilenii/ the Fifthj are mioiig the happiest of our 
authors compositions and Kui" John Ilichatd 
the rhint, '\\\^ Jlcnry the rj{*hth dcscncdlj stand 
in tlie second class Those who'^c cm iosit;3 would 
refu tliL historical scenes to then origin d, may 
consult JTohnshed, and sometimes 2 Iall fiom 
Hohwihcd Shahaptare lias often inserted whole 
cpceches with no more dtcrition than was ucces 
sary to the immbcis of his icrsc lo transcribe 
them into the margin %\as Mnncccb^^arj-, because the 
ongmal IS easily examined and they are seldom 
less peispicuous in the poet than in the historian 
T o pi 13 histones, or to exhibit a succession of 
e\ents by action and dialogue, was a common 
p 3 cnleitainment 
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cnlerlavnment among our rude ancestors upon great 
festivities The paiish clerks once pcrfoimed at 
Cleikenxvell a play which lasted thiee days, con- 
taining The Histoiy of the Woi Id. 

C O R r O L A N U S. 

The tragedy of Coiiolanm is one of the most 
amusing of oui authoi’s performances The old 
man’s merriment in Menemwi , the lofty lady’s 
dignity ni'ToZzmiiifl! 5 the hi idal modest}’- in Vei gi- 
ha, the patrician and militaiy haughtiness in Co- 
Tiolamis , the plebeian malignity, and tribumtian 
insolence m Brutu<i and Siciniiis^ make a very 
pleasing and interesting vaiiety and the various 
1 evolutions of the hero’s foitiine fill the mind with 
anxious curiosity. Thcie is, peihaps, too much 
bustle m the hist act, and too little m the last 

JULIUS C/ESAR 

Of this tragedy many particular passages deseiwe 
legard, and the contention and' reconcilement of 
Brutus and Cassius is univei sally celebrated, but 
1 have never been strongly agitated m perusing it, 
and think it somewhat cold and unaffecting, com- 
paied with some other of Shakespeare's fixxjs , his 
adherence to the leal stoiy, and to Roman manners, 
seems to have impeded the natural vigour of his 
genius, 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

This play keeps curiosity always busy, and the 
passions always inteiestcd The continual huuy of 
the action, the vmiety of incidents, and 'the quick 

succession 
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succession of one perbonngo to another, C'lll the mind 
foru ird u ithoiit intermission from the first net to the 
Jist Bat thepoucrof c]cli^htin5: is dernedpiJii 
CIp^lly from the frequent ch uiges of llic scene, fer 
except the feminine arts, sonic of uhich arc too )ou, 
uhich (hstingmsh Ueopaha no cinracter is yery 
strongly discnmirnted l/pftffi, y\ho did not cnsil) 
miss uint he desired to find, Insdiscoicrcd tint the 
Innginge of Anto7iy ts, uilh great skill and learning 
made ))ompous and superb, according to liis real 
practice But I think his diction not distinguishable 
from that of others themost timid spcecli intheplav 
is that which CiC^ar make* to Octaiia 
llie cients, of which the principal arc described 
accordinc to history , arc produced w ithout an) ait 
of connexion or care of disposition 

TniOM or ATHENS 

The play of Timon is a domestiek traged), and 
therefoie strongl) f istens on the attention of tUc 
reader In the plan there is not much art, but tlie 
incidents are natural, and the characters i a^lOU^ uul 
exact Tile cnitastropho affords a \eiy powerful 
warning against that ostentatious hberaliU, which 
scatters bount) , but confers no benefits, and bu3S 
flatter), but not friendship 

In this traged) are many passages pci plexed ob- 
scure and probably corrupt, which I hue endea- 
voured to rectify, or explun, with due diligence 
but baling only one copy, cannot promise mi self 
that my endeavours shall be much applauded 

P4 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS 

All the editois and criticks agree with Mr Theo- 
bald in supposing this play spurious I see no i ea- 
son for differing fiom them, foi the coloui of the 
st 3 de is wholly dilfeient from that of the other plays, 
and tliere is an attempt at legulai versification, and 
aitificial closes, not always inelegant, yet seldom 
pleasing The bai barity of the spectacles, and the 
geneial massacre, which are here exhibited, can 
scaicely be conceived toleiab’e to any audience, yet 
we are told by Jomon, that they were not only 
hoin, but piaised That Shakespeare wiote any 
part, though Theobald declaies it incontestable, I 
see no leason for believing 

The testimony produced at the beginning of this 
play, by which it is asciibed to ShalespearOi is by 
no means equal to the aigument against its authen- 
ticit 7 , arising from the total difference of conduct, 
language, and sentiments, by wdiich it stands apart 
fiom all the rest Meres had probably no other evi- 
dence, than that of a title-page, which, though in 
our time it be sufficient, was then of no great au- 
thoiity, for all the plays -which ivcie i ejected by 
the first collectois of Shakespecn e's woiks, and acl- 
nntted in later editions, and again’ i ejected by the 
ciitical cditois, had Shakespeare's n?me on the title, 
as u c must suppose, by the fraudulence of the prmt- 
eis, V, ho, uhile theie -ueie yet no gazettes, nor 
adicrtisements, nor any means of cii dilating literal y 
intelligence, could usurp at pleasure an}^ celebrated 
name Nor had Shakespeai e any interest m detect- 
ing 
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an^ tlie impo^Jtiire, as none of lus fiine orpiofit 
produced !)\ t/ic prc«j» 

The chronolo") of l!us p! i\ docs not pro\c it not 
to be Sfiahapeate ^ If*itlnd])ccnnrjtKntucnt3- 
file 3 cars in 161^, it mnjht Inic been nntlcn nlicn 
SfiaUspeart fiic ^enrsoW AVItcnheleft 

ff aroicAjfiirc I kuoii not, hutattlu xgcoftwent^- 
fi\c It \v'\s nthcr too htc to foi dcci stciling 
Jiaicmcroflj ivlio in tbercignoffV/^/r/tf II reused 
tbisphj, mid restored It to the St igc, fclU Us, in Ins 
prcficc, from t. tlicatnc'il tradition, I suppose ^\ Inch 
in his tunc might hcofsufiicicnt uilhonti, that this 
ph) was loiiclitd m diHcointpaits h^ ^hafc^pcare, 
but written lii onie other poet I do not find 
Shakespeare s touches terj discernible 

taorrus and enrssiDA 

This pH} is more corrcctl} written thin most of 
%hal espeare s compositions but it is not one of tho'^o 
in which either the extent of his news or delation 
ofhisfanC} isfuHydispIijcd Astlicstnrv abounded 
with mattmls he h is cxc ted little uiicntion butlie 
Ins (111 ersdicd his cliinctcis with gre U i nicti, and 
presnied them with gicat exactm s lIis ucioiis 
chnracteis soniclmies disgust, but c uinot con apt, for 
both Ciesuda and l*anda)tts are detested and con 
tcnined 1 ho comiek dm icterss<.cm to h ue Int n 
the faiouritesof thcwiitci tho} aie oftliesupcificial 
kind md exhibit more of maimers tlnn 1] ilui I but 
thc> are copiously filled iiid powojfiill) unpicked 
Shake 9peare has m his stor} followed for the 
greatei pait tlic old book of Cazlorii wJiich was 

then 
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then ^ely popular, but the ch.udctcr of 
of uluch li makes no mention, is apioofllin tins 
play was written after Chapman Iiacl piibh-ilicd his 
veision of Homer 

C y .M B E L I N E. 

This play has many just sentiments, some natural 
(lialogucs, and some pleasing scenes, but they arc 
obtained at the expense of much incongiuif)' To 
rcmaik the folly of the fiction, the absuuhty ol the 
conduct, theVonfusion of the names, and manners 
of diOcient times, and the impossibility of the e\cnt-> 
in any system of life, ueie to waste ciiticism upon 
imrcsisting imbecility, upon faults too c\idcnt for 
detection, and too gioss for aggiavation. 

f 

KING LEAR 

The tiagccly of Leai is deseivcdly celebrated 
among the diamas of Shakc’^pcai c Theic is peihaps 
no play which keeps the attention so stiongly fixed, 
which so much agitates oiii passions, and interests 
our curiosity The tutful imolutions of distinct in- 
teiests, the sti iking opposition of contraiy chaiacters, 
the sudden changes of loitiine, and the quick suc- 
cession of eients, fill the mind uith a peipetual tu- 
mult of indignation, pity, and hope There is no 
scene which does not contiibiite to the aggiavation 
of the distiess or conduct of the action, and scaiee a 
line which does not conduce to the pi ogress of the 
scene So poweiful is the curicnt of the poet’s ima- 
gination, that the mmd, ydiich once ventuies uitliin 
it, IS hill lied 11 lesistibly along. 


On 
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On the seeming improb ibility of I^ai s conduct, 
itimj beobsened, tint be is represented iccordiiig 
to histones nt tint time nilgirl^ rcccn ed ns true 
And, perlnps if ne turn onr thoughts upon the. har- 
bnritj nnd ignonnee of the igc to uhich this story 
is referred, it mil nppenr not so iinlikelj nsnhilc 
tv e estimate Zcnr’smnnncrs bj oiiroivn Suchpre- 
feienceof one dnughttrto nnotlier, or icsignation of 
dominion on such conditions, vv oiild bo ) et credible, 
if told of a pettv prince of Giimta or Madagascar 
Shakespeare, indeed, by the mention of his carls nnd 
dukes Ins given us the idea of times more civilued 
and of life regulated by softer manners, and the 
tnith IS, that though he so nicclj discriminates and 
so minutely describes the characters of men he 
commonly nCj,lects and confounds the characters of 
ages, by mingling customs ancient and modern 
English and foreign 

My learned friend Air Jf arlon, vv ho has in the 
Adienturer scry minutely criticised this play , re- 
marks, that the instances of cruelty aic too savage 
and shocking, and that the inici v cntion of Edmund 
deslToy s the simplicity of the stoiy These objections 
may, I think, be ansnered bv lepciling, that tlio 
'cruelty of the daughters is an historical fact to 
Nv Inch the poet has added little having only diavvn 
It into a series by di ilogne and action But I am 
not able to apologize vv ith equal plausibility foi the 
extrusion of Gloslers eyev, vvliich seems an act too 
horrid to be endured 111 dramatick exhibition, and 
such as must always compel the mind to lelieve Us 
distress by me ediihty Aetlct it be remembered 

that 
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that our aiUhoi ^\cll knew ^\lKvt ])Io.i‘-c the 

cuulicivee for ^^lnch he wiote 

The injiiiv <h)nc bv Edmund to iIk sinuhc’ily of 
Ihe aet\nn is abuwlantlv\f'eol'n)^en^^ (U>y the a<(fh\\on 
ofianelv, bytlio ail uilh wljicli he is iii.uh to fo- 
opervite with the rh'cf (iesign, niul tlie o])j)orlunnv 
V. hich he friics the ])oet of rombminy pei fab. nilh 
pcniulv, and connectin'^ (ho wuked son Mifh tiie 
•uickcd daii3;hleis to nnpuss tins inpimlant nioial, 
ttinl iillain' is ncici at a stop, lliat ti lines hsuj to 
enmes, and at last (enrinate in imn 

Hut thonijh tins inoial be incidentad'' onfojrcd, 
Shah("^pea 7 c has snficicd llic Mitiieof Coi drlKi U) 
polish 111 a ]iist cause, conliaiv to the natinal ideas 
ofiesiKO, to the hopooftiie iradci, and, wlial is \ct 
mo.e siKuioe, to the faith of chioincles Yttthis 
conduct is justified iiy The Spedafo] , who Ijlamcs 
Tate foi gi\ ino, Coi d din siiceess and hajipniC'S ni his 
altcuhion, and declaics, that in hisojunion the tia~ 
»rdv ha<: lost half id beaiihj Dennis lias icmaikcd, 
whether justlv cn not, that, to scenic the faioiiiable 
reception of Cato, the taxon rev/? poisoned xcifh much 
false and abominable ciificism, and that endear onis 
had been used to chsciedit and decry poetical justice. 
A play in which the n ickcd piospci , and tliei irtiions 
miscariy, may doubtless be good, because it is a just 
icpiesentation of the common eicnts of human life : 
but since all icasonable bcnigs natuiallvloic jus'ice, 
I cannot easily be jicisuadcd, that the obsei ration of 
justice makes a play woisc, oi, that if other cxcel- 
lencico aie equal, the audience mil not alwa3’’S use 
better pleased fiom the final timmpli of peiseculed 
Viitiie 


In 
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In the picsent c^vsc the puhhck Ins decided Cor- 
delia, fiom the time of Tate, h is nhv s retired nitlx 
\ictor) 'indfelicit} And ifmj sens'itions could irld 
any thing to tlie geneni siitlnge, I might iclite I 
%vas man^ 3 ears ago so shocked by Cordelia a death 
that I kno\\ not ^^hcthc^ I e\er endured to read 
again the last scenes of the play till I undertook to 
re\ ise them as an editor 

There is another confro\crs\ among the cnticks 
concerning this pla^ It is disputed whctlicrthc 
predominant image in Lcay*s disordcied mind be 
the loss oi his kingdom or the cnicU^ ofhisdiugh 
tors Mr Mmphy, a teij judicious criticK, has 
e\ meed by induction of particular passage^, th it the 
cruelty of his dauglitcrs is the prim in source of Ins 
distress and that the loss of ro\ altj alTects him onH 
as_a secondaiy and subordinate evil Ilcobscncs, 
With great justness, that JLcat uoidd moic oiir com 
passion but little did nc not ratlier consider the 
mjured father than the degraded king» 

The stoiy of this pla\ except tlic episode of 
rdmund Mhich is derued, Ithink horn Sidney, \)» 
taken originally from Geoffry ot Monmouth nliom 
HolmshedQCi\Q'C'\)]yco])ie([, but peril ipsinimcdiatclj 
horn an old liistorjcal b illad Mj reason for be 
lieung that the play nas postenoi to the ballad, 

1 ather than tlie ballad to the pKj , i*? tU it the h ill id 
ha«; nothing of Shalesp aits nocturnal tempest, 
■which i'5 too stiding to haicbrenomittc/1 and that 
it follows the chronicle it has the rudiments of the' 
pla> but none of its amplifications it first liintcd’ 
I dai s madnes but did not ana) it m ciicum 
stance'? Thcivnterof the ballad added somethmg 

’ to 
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to the Instoiy, which is a proof that he -vvoulrl ha\e 
added more, if moie had occuned to his mind, and 
more must have occuiicd if he had seen Shakespeai c. 

ROiMEO AND JULIET 

This play is one of the most pleasing of our au- 
thor’s peiformances The scenes aie busy and \a- 
rious, the incidents numeious and important, the 
catastrophe irresistibly affecting, and the process of 
the action carried on with such probability, at least 
with such congiuity to populai opinions, as tragedy 
requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakespeare to 
exhibit the conversation of gentlemen, to lepresent 
the airy sprightlmess of juvenile elegance. Mr 
Dryden mentions a tradition, which might easily 
reach his time, of adcctaiation made by Shakespearcj 
that he zvas obliged to kill Mercutio in the third act) 
lest he should have been killed by him Yet he thinks 
him no such formidable person but that he might 
have lived through the play, and died in his bed, 
without dangei to a poet Diyden well knew, had 
he been in quest of truth, that, in a pointed sentence, 
moie regard is commonly had to the words than the 
thought, and that it is veiy seldom to be rigorously 
undeistood Mercutio' s gayety, and coinage, 

will always piocure him friends that wish him a 
longer life, but his death is not precipitated, he has 
lived out tlie time allotted him in the construction 
of the play, nor do I doubt the ability of Shake- 
speare to have continued his existence, though some 
of his sallies aie perhaps out of the reach oi Diyden , 

I whose 
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whose genius uas not \ery fertile of merriment, nor 
ductile to humour, but acute, ajgumentatne, com- 
prehensiic nnd sublime 

The Niusc is one of the clnracters m ulurli tlie 
author delighted he Ins, uifh great subtiltj of dis- 
tinction, dran n her at once loquacious and secret 
obsequious mid insolent, trusty and dishonest 

His comicV scenes are happily u rought, but his 
pathetick strains are always polluted uith some un- 
expected depravations His persons, however dis- 
tressed, have a conceit lift them in their vnsery, a 
misei able conceit 


HAMLET 

If the dramas of Shalcspcare vi ere to be clnnctcr- 
3zed enchb} the paiticuHr excellence whichdistm 
guislies It from the rest, vi e must allow to the tra- 
gedy Hamlet the praise of \ mety The incidents 
are so numerous, that the argument of the pla} w ould 
make a long tale The scenes are mterchangeablj 
diversified with meniment and solemnit} , with 
merriment, tint includes judicious and instinctive 
observ ations and solemmtj , not strained bj poetical 
violence above the natural sentiments of man New 
clniacters appear from time to time m continual suc- 
cession, exhibiting v orioiis formsof life and particul ir 
modes of conversation The pretended madness of 
Hamlet causes much mirth, the mournful distraction 
of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderness, and every 
perijowage pioduces the eflect intended, from the 
appaiition that in the fii^t act chills the blood with 

horrour. 
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lion 0111 , to the fop in the last, that exposes a/Tecta- 
tion to just contempt 

The conduct is jicihaps not wholly secuic against 
ob-jections The action is indeed for the most pait 
in continual piogression, hut theie aic some scenes 
which neither foiwaid noi ictard it Of the feigned 
madness of Hamlet there appears no adequate cause, 
lor he does nothing which he might not have done 
with the leputation of sanity He plays the madman 
most, hen he ti eats Ophelia u ith so much ludeness, 
which seems to he useless and uanton cruelty 

Hamlet is, thiough the whole piece, lathei an 
instiument than an agent Aftei he has, by the stia- 
tagem of the plaj’-, convicted the king, he makes no 
attempt to punish him, and his death is at last ef- 
fected by an incident which Hamlet had no pait in 
pioducmg 

The catastrophe is not veiy happily produced; 
the exchange of weapons is lathei an expedient of 
necessity, than a stiokc of ait A scheme might 
easily have been foimed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Laei iei \\ ith the bowl 

The poet is accused of having Shown little legard 
to poetical ]ustice, and may be chaiged with equal 
neglect of poetical piobabihty The appaiitioii left 
the regions of the dead to little puipose, the levengc 
winch he demands is not obtained, but by the death 
of him that was lequiied to take it, and the gratifi- 
cation, whieli would aiise from the destiuction of an 
USUI per and a muideiei, is abated by the 'untimely 
death of Ophelia, thp young, the beautiful, the harm- 
less, and the pious. 
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OTHELLO 

The bciuties of thib pK^ impress them'clics >^0 
strongly upon tlie nttcntion of the reader tint they 
ran dran no aid fiom ciilical illustration The 
fier} openness of Othello, niagiianinioiis, artless, and 
credulous, boundic s in his confidence ardent in his 
aflection, inflcMble in his resolution, and obdurate m 
hisreienge, the cool mhlignit^ o! logo silent in liis 
resentment, subtle in his designs, and studious at once 
of Ins interest and his tengeance, the sod siniplicitv 
of jDerrfcinoKn, confident of nurit, and conscious erf 
innocence her artlcsspcrscscrancc m htrsiiit,and hci 
slonness to suspect that she can besnspected, are such 
proofs of Shakespeare f sVill in human nature, ns, I 
suppose, It is 1 am to seek in aiij modem n 1 iter Tlio 
gradual progress nliicb logo makes in the Moor’i 
conviction and the circumst inccs n Inch he employs 
to inflame him, are so aitfiilly natural, that, though 
It mil perhaps not bo sud of him as he sajs of him 
self, that ho IS a nan not eavh/ jealous, ^ et 11 c cannot 
but pity him n hen at 1 ist nc find liim perplexed m 
the extreme 

There is ahi aj sefanger. Jest « ickerfness, conjoined 
mth abilities, should stcilupon esteem, though i‘ 
misses of approbation, but the < haracter of logo is 
so conducted, that he is fiom the first scene to the 
last hated and desjused 

Even the infeiior characters of this plav would be 
veiy conspicuous in any other piece not only for 
their justness, but their strength Cassio is brav e, 
benevolent and honest, ruined only by his vi ant of 
II (i stuhbornncEs 
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lioiioui, to the fop in the last, that exposes afTecta- 
tion to just contempt 

The conduct is pci haps not wholly sccuic against 
olyections The action is indeed for the most paii 
in continual piogiession, but theic aie some scenes 
which neithci foi waul noi ictaid it Of the feigned 
madness of Hamlet theic appears no adequate cause, 
lor he does nothing which he might not have done 
with the leputation of sanity He plays tlic madman 
most, when he tieats Ophelia w ith somuch ludencss, 
which seems to he useless and w anton cruelty 

Ilamlei is, through the whole piece, lather an 
instiument than an agent Aftei he has, by the stia- 
tagem of the plaj’-, com icted the king, he makes no 
attempt to punish him, and his death is at last ef- 
fected by an incident which Hamlet had no pait lu 
producing 

The catastrophe is not veiy happily produced; 
the exchange of weapons is lathei an expedient of 
necessity, than a stiokc of ait A scheme might 
easily have been foimed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Laei tci w ith the bowd 

The poet is accused of having shown little legard 
to poetical justice, and may be charged with equal 
neglect of poetical probability The appai ition left 
the regions of the dead to little pin pose ^ the levenge 
wdnch he demands is not obtained, but by the death 
of him that was lequiied to take it, and the gratifi- 
cation, which wmuld aiise from the dcsti notion of an 
USUI per and a murdeiei, is abated by the untimely 
death of Ophelia, thpyoung, the beaatiful, the haim- 
less, and the pious. 
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OTHELLO 

The beiuties of tins plaj impress, themselv es so 
strongly upon the attention of the reader that they 
can draw no aid from ciitical illustration The 
fierj ojienness of Othello magnanimous, artless, and 
Cl edulous, boundless in liis confidence, ardent in his 
affection, inflexible in his resolution and obdurate in 
his revenge, the cool mhlignity of Togo, silent in his 
jesentment, subtle in his designs and studious at once 
of Ins interest and his vengeance, the soft simplicity 
of Desdemona, confident of merit, and conscious Of 
innocence, her artless persev erance in her suit and hei 
slowness to suspect that shecanbesuspected,aresucli 
proofs of Shaketpeare s shill in human nature as, I 
suppose, it IS V am to seek m any modern vv 1 iter The 
gradual progress which logo makes in the Moors 
conviction, and the circumstances which he employs 
to inflame him, are so aitfully natural, that though 
It will perhaps not be said of him as he says of him- 
self, that he IS a man not easily jealous, yet w e cannot 
but pitj him, w hen at 1 ist w e find him perplexed in 
the extreme 

There is alw aysdanger, lest w ickedness conjoined 
with abilities should steal upon esteem, though ft 
misses of ipprobation hut the character of logo is 
so conducted that he is from the first scene to the 
last hated and despised 

Even the infeuor characters of this play would be 
teiy conspicuous in any other piece not only for 
their justness, but their strength Casno is brave, 
benevolent and honest, ruined only bj his want of 

Vot II d stubbornness 
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stubbornness to resist an insiclious inMtation JRo- 
derigo's suspicious cicdulily, and impatient sub- 
mission to tlie clieals nliich lie ‘^ees pi.ictised upon 
liim, and uhicli liy pcr‘-uasion lie siiflers to be ic- 
peated, exliibit a «:lioniT pictuic of a weak mind be- 
trayed by unlaw’ful dcsiics to a fabc fiicnd, and the 
virtue of JEmilia is such as we often find w'orn 
loosely, but not cast oil, ea<;y to commit small crimes, 
but quickened and alaimcd at atiocioiis Mllanies 

The scenes fiom the beginning to the end arc 
busy, lai led by liappy intei changes, and legulaily 
piomoting the piogie'^sion of the story, and the 
nan at ivc m the end, though it tells but w hat is know n 
alicady, j'-et is necessary to pioduce the death of 
Othello. 

Had the scene opened m Cypru<i^ and the pre- 
ceding incidents been occasionally i elated, there 
had been little granting to a diama of the most exact 
and sciupiilous legulaijty. 
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AN 

ACCOUNT 

OF Tilt 

HARLEIAN LIBRARY 

[First published in the Gentlemans Magazine, 
1742, and in the following ^ear prefixed to 
Osborne s “ Catalogus Bibhothecse Harleianae ’ ] 


^ I ''0 solicit a subscription for a Catalogue of Bools 
jL exposed to sale, is an attempt for uhich some 
apology cannot but be necessary , for few uould ml 
lingly contribute to the expense of volumes by 
nhich neither instruction nor entertainment could 
be afforded, from which oiiI\ the bookseller could 
expect advantage and of vvlncli the only use must 
cease, at the dispersion of the library 

Nor coaid the leasonahJencssof an uniiersal rejee 
tion of our proposal be denied, if this catalogue were 
to be compiled mth no other new, than tint of pio 
motmg the sale of the books winch it enumerates, and 
drawn up with that inaccuiacy and confusion which 
may be found in those that are daily published 
But our design lil e our proposal, is uncommon, 
and to be prosecuted at a very uncommon expen e 
it being intended, that the books «:hall be distributed 
into their distinct classes and every class ranged vnth 
some regard to the age of the writers, that every 
Q 2 book 
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book shall be accui atcly clc'^cribecE that Ihc pcciiba- 
I'lties of editions shall be lemaikcd, and ohseu aliens 
fiom the aiithorsof litciaiy histoiy occasionally intci- 
speisedj thal,hy this catalogue, ne may infoim pos- 
terity of the excellence and ^alue of tins gieat col- 
lection, and piomolc the knowledge of scaicc books, 
and elegant editions Foi this purpose men of Ict- 
teis aic engaged, who cannot c\cn be supplied u ith 
amanuenses, but at an expense above that of a com- 
mon catalogue 

To show that this collection deserves a particular 
degiee of legaid fioni the Icained and the studious, 
that it excels any libraiy that was ei er yet offered to 
publick sale m the value as well as number of the 
volumes which it contains ; and that therefore this 
catalogue will not be of less use to men of letteis, 
than thoseof \\\QThuanianiHeiimaniO\ Barberiman 
libiaries, it may not be impiopei to exhibit a general 
account of the different classes, as they are naturally 
divided by the several sciences 

By this method wc can indeed exhibit only a gene- 
ral idea, at once magnificent and confused, an idea 
of the wntmgs of many nations, collected fiom dis- 
tant paits of the world, disco veied sometimes by 
chance,*^ and sometimes by cuiiosity, amidst the rub- 
bish of forsaken monasteiies, and the lepositories of 
ancient families, and bi ought hither fiom eveiy part, 
as to the umveisal receptacle of learning 

It will be no unplcasmg effect of this account, if 
those that shall happen to pci use it, should be in- 
timed by It to reflect on the character of the late 
proprietois, and to pay some tribute of veneiation 

to 
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to fheir ardour for literature, to that generous and 
exalted curiosity which they gritified nith incessant 
‘searches alid immense expense, and to -nhichthey 
dedicated that time, and that supeidiuit} of fortune, 
^\hich many others of their rank employ in the 
pursuit of contemptible amusements, or the gi atifica 
tion of guilty passions And, surely, e\ ery man, who 
considers learning as ornamental and advantageous 
to the community, must allow them the honour of 
publick benefactors whoha\e introduced amongst 
us authors not hitherto well known, and added to 
the literary treasures of their native country 

That our cat dogue w ill excite any other man to 
emulate the collectois of this hbraiy, to prefer books 
ind manuscripts to eqmpage and luxury , and to for- 
sake noise and diversion for the conversation of the 
learned, and the satisfaction of extensive knowledge, 
we are very fir from presuming to hope but shall 
make no scruple to assert, that, if any man should 
happen to be seized with such laudable ambition, ho 
may find in this catalogue hints and infoianations 
which arenot easilj to be met with he will discover, 
that the boasted Bodleian Iibraiy is very far from a 
perfect model and that even the learned Fahrxciiis 
cannot completely instruct him in the early editions 
of the classick writers 

But the collectorb of libraries cannot be numerous, 
and, therefoie, catalogues cannot very properly bo 
recommended to the publick, if thOj had not a more 
general and fi equent use, an use w Inch ev ery student 
has experienced, or neglected to his loss By the 
means of catalogues only can it be known w hat Ins 
been written on evei^ part of learning, and the 
Q 3 hazard. 
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hazaid avoided of encountering difficulties which 
have all eady been deal ed, discussing questions which 
have ahead}^ been decided, and digging m mines of 
htei aiui e wdiich foi mer ages have exhausted 

How often this has been the fate of students, eveiy 
man of letteis can declaic, and, perhaps, theie are 
very few' who have not sometimes valued as new dis- 
coveries, made by themselves, those observations, 
which have long since been pubjished, and of wdiicli 
the wvrld therefoic w ill icfuse them the piaise, nor 
can the refusal becensuied as aiy enorm.ous violation 
of justice, foi, why should they not foifeit by their 
Ignorance, W'hat they might claim by their sagacity? 

To illusti ate this remaik, by the mention of obscui e 
names, would not much confirm it , and to vilify for 
this purpose the memory of men tiiily gieat, would 
be to deny them the reieience wdiich they may 
justly claim fiom those wdiom their wiitingshave 
insti acted May the shade at least, of one gicat 
Engli<: h cntick rest wnthout distuubance , and may 
no man presume to insult his memoiy, w-ho wants 
his leal mng, his reason, or his wut 

Fiom the vexatious disappointment of meeting 
reproach, wdieie praise is expected, eiery man w'lll 
certainly desire to be secured, and theiefore that 
book W'lll have some chum to his legaid, fiom w'hich 
he may receive informations of the labouis of his 
predeccssois, such as a catalogue of the Harleiaii 
Libraiy wall copiously affoid him 

Noi is the u’=e of catalogues of less importance to 
those W'hom curiosity has engaged m the study of lite- 
rary histoiy, and w'ho think the intellectual i evolu- 
tions of the w'oild moie w'orthy of then attention 

than 
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tlian the ravajjes of tyiants, the desolation of king 
doms, the rout of ainiies, and the fall of empires 
Those who are pleased with observ ing the first birth 
of new opinions, their struggles against opposition, 
their silent progress under peisecution their general 
reception, and their gradual decline, or sudden 
tmction, those that amusethemselvesuUbremarking 
the dideient periods of human knouleJge and ob 
seiie how darkness and light succeed eich other, 
by ■uhat accident the most gloomy nights of igno- 
rance lia\e gi\cnuay in the dawn of science, and 
how learning has languished and decayed, for want 
of patronage and regard or been overborn by the 
prevalence of fashionable ignorance, or lost amidst 
the tumults of imasion and the storms of violence 
All those who desire any knowledge of the literary 
transactions of past ages, may find in catalogues, 
like tins at least, such an account as is given by 
annalists, and chronologers of civil history 

How thel non ledge of the sacred vvntings hasbeen 
diffused, mil be observed from tlie catalogue of the 
V anous editions of the bible, from the first impression 
by Fust, in 1462, to the piescnt time m which will 
be contained the polyglot editions of Spam France, 
and England, those of the original Hebrexo the 
Greet Septuagint ImIui Vulgate, with the 

versions which are now (ised in the lemotest parts of 
Exirope m tht country of the Gi isoxis, in Lithuania, 
Bohemia, Finland and Iceland 
With regal d to the attempts of the same kind made 
in our ow n countij , there are few whose expectations 
willnot be e ceededbythe number of bibles 

of which not one is forgotten, whether valuable for 
Q 4 the 
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the pomp and bcaiily of the impro'^^ion, or for the 
notes with ivhich the text is arcnnipanied, or for 
any control Cl sy oi pe.secnlion tliat it piorhiccd, or 
for the peciihaiity of any single pa‘^->age *\Vilh tlio 
same care have the \aiioiis editions of tlie hook of 
common-prayer been selected, fiom wliicli all the 
alteiations w Inch ha\ e been made in it may be easily 
remarked 

Amongst a great number of Rojnan missals and 
bieviaiies, icniaikable foi the beauty of their cuts 
and illuminations, wnll be found the Mmoinhic 
niT^^sal and bie\iarv, that laiscd such commotions in 
the kingdom of Spam. 

The coiitiovci.-^ial tieaties wTitlcn in Efigland^ 
about the 'time of the Rcfoimation, ha^e been di- 
ligently collected, with a multitude of lemarkable 
liacts, single seimons and small tieatisesj which, 
heweier woithy to be presened, aie, peihaps, to be 
found m no other ]ilacc 

The regaid which w as ahvays paid, b}’- the collcc- 
tois of this hbiary, to that remarkable peiiod of time 
in which the ait of punting was in\ented, deter- 
mined them to accumulate the ancient impiessions 
of the hithers of the chinch, to wdnch the later 
editions are added, lest antiquity should hai e seemed 
more w^orthy of esteem than accuracy 

Histoiy has been consideied w iththe regard due to 
that study by which the manneis aie most easily 
foianed, and fiom which the most efficacious m- 
sti notion IS received, noi wnll the most extensile 
cmiosity fail of giatification m this libiaiy, fiom 
which no WTiteis have been excluded, that relate 
eithei to the religious or civil afFans of any nation 

Not 
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Not only those authors of ccclesn&ticil history 
have been procured tint treat of the state of lehgion 
in general, or deliver accounts of sects or nations, 
hut those hhenise uho have confined themselves to 
particular orders of men in every church who have 
related the original, ind the lules of every society, 
01 recounted the liv es of its foundei and its members, 
those who have deduced in e\eiy country the suc- 
cession of bishops and tlio^^e who have employed 
their abilities in celebiating the piet^/ of particular 
samts, or maityis or monhs, or nuns 

The civil historv of all nations h is been amassed 
together, nor is it easy to determine vv Inch has been 
thoujyht most wortln of cmiosity 

Of Fratice, not only the gent ml histones and an- 
cient chronicles the accounts of celebrated reigns, 
and narratives of remarkable events but even the 
memonals of single families thehvcsofpiivatemen, 
the intiquUies of particular cities chuiches, and 
monasteries, the topographj of piovinces, and the 
accounts of Iivvs customs, and pi scnptions, are 
JieiG to be found 

Tlic sov eral states of Ifal^ h iv e in this treasury, 
their particulai historians, whose accounts aie per 
haps generally more oKaef, by bcin^, less ev:tcnsive, 
and more interesting bv being more pvrticulai 
Nor h IS less regard been p lui to the different na- 
tions of the Gcrjmjiic empire of v^hich ncitlier the 
Bohemians nor Iliin^anam nor Aitsh tan'* nor Ba^ 
larimt'! have been neglected nor have their anti- 
quities hovvcvei *,enerally disregaided, been les 
studiously searched, than their present state 


The 
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The northern nations ha\ e supplied this collection, 
not only with history, but poetry, with Gothic anti- 
quities, and Rwiic insciiplions, which at least ha\e 
this claim to veneiation, abo\e the remains of the 
Roman magnificence, that they are the ^\orks of 
those heioes by whom the Roman empire nas de- 
stioyed, and whicli mayplead,at least in this nation, 
that they ought not to be neglected by those that on e 
to the men whose memories they presen e, their con- 
stitution, then properties, and their liberties 

The curiosity of these collectors extends equally to 
all parts of the world, nor did they forget to add 
to the northern the southern writeis, or to adorn 
their collection with chionicles of Spaing and the 
conquest of Mexico 

Even of tliose nations with which we have less in- 
tercourse, whose customs are le^^s accurately known, 
and whose history is less distinctly recounted, there 
are in this library rcposited such accounts as the 
Europeans h.'^xe'bQcxi hitheito able to obtain, nor 
are the Mogul, the Ta? tai , the k, and the Saracen, 
without then histoiians 

That persons so inqmsitu e ith i egard to the ti ans- 
actions of othei nations, should inquire yet moie 
ardently after the histoiy of then own, maj^ be na- 
tmally expected, and, indeed, this part of the library 
IS no common instance of diligence and accui acy 
Here aic to be found, with the ancient chronicles, and 
larger histones of Biitain, the nariatnes of sinHe 
reigns, and the accounts of lemaikable i e\ olutions, 
thq topographical histones of counties, the pedigiees 
of families, the antiquities of chinches and cities, ■ 

the 
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the proceedings of p'lrlnments, the records of mo- 
nasteries and tlieh\es of particular men, ivhether 
eminent m the church or the st ite, or remarkable la 
pn\ate life %\hether evempKry for their virtues, or 
detestable for tlicir enmes, whether persecuted for 
religion or e\cculed for rebellion 

'lhat memorable period of the English history, 
which begins w ith the reign of king Charles the 
First and ends witli the Restoiation will almost 
furnisli a library alone, such is the number of 
volumes, pamphlets and papers, which were pub- 
lished bj either partj , and such is the care with 
which they hwc been preserved 

Nor IS history without the necessary preparatives 
and attendants, geography and clirouologv of geo 
graph}, the best writers and delineators have been 
procured and pomp and accuracy have both been 
regarded, the student of chronologv may here find 
likewise those authors who scaiched the rccoids of 
time, and li\ed the periods of history 
With the historians and geographers may be 
ranhed the writers of voyages and travels, which 
ma} be read here in the Latnif Lvgli’ik, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish languages 
Tiie laws of different countries, as they are m 
themselves equally worthy of curiosity with tlieir 
history have in this collection been justly regarded, 
and the rules by w Inch the various communities of 
the world are governed, may be here examined and 
compared Here are the ancient editions of the 
papal decretals, and the commentators on the civil 
law, the edicts of Spain, and the statutes of Femce 

But 
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But with paiticular industiy have the various wri- 
ters on the laws of our own country been collected^ 
' fiom the most ancient to the piesent time, from the 
bodies of the statutes to the minutest tieatisej not 
only the reports, precedents, and readmes of our 
o\vn courts, but even the laws of our West-Indian 
colonies, will be exhibited m our catalogue 

But neither histoiy nor law have been so far able 
td engross this libiaiy, as to exclude physic, philo- 
sophy, or criticism Those have been thought, with 
justice, woi thy of a place, who have examined the 
rliffeient species of animals, delineated their foims, 
or 'desciibed their properties and instincts, or who 
have penetrated the bowels of the eaith, treated on 
its different stiata, and analysed its metals, or who 
have amused themselves with less laborious specula- 
tions, and planted trees, or cultivated flowers. 

Those that have exalted their thoughts above the 
minuter parts of the creation, who have observed the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and attempted 
systems of the universe, have not been denied the 
honour which they deserved by so great an attempt, 
whatever has been their success. Nor have those 
mathematicians been rejected, who have applied 
their science to the common purposes of life, or 
those that have deviated into the kmdicd aits, of 
tactics, architectuie, and foi tification 

Even arts of far less importance have found their 
authois, nor have these authors been despised by the 
boundless curiosity of the propiietors of thaJJarleian 
Libiai}'" The writers on horsemanship and fencing 
are-moie numerous, and more bulky, than could be 
3 . expected 
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expected by tho«c who reflect hon seldom those 
excel in eitlier, ^\hom their education Ins qualified 
to compo‘?e books 

Tlie admirer of GreJ and Homan literature i\ill 
meet, in this collection, i\itli editions little knoiwi to 
the most inquisiti\ c criticks and w Inch In\ c t scaped 
the obsenation of those ^vhose great empIo\mcnt 
lias been the collation of cop cs, nor ill hefind only 
the most ancient editions oCTausfns, Jenson^ Spna^ 
SiLepnheimy and PannartZy but the most accinate 
llke^\lse and beantiful of CoUnrent, the Junta y Plan 
tiUy AldiiSy the Stephai^y and J 2 he^ir witli tlic com 
mentancs and obscr\ itious of the most learned 
editors 

Nor are the} accompanied onlv’^^dh the illustra 
tions of those who ha^c confined their attempts lo 
particular w liters but of those IP ewisc who )ja\e 
treated on an\ put of the GneK or Homan anti 
quities, then Ians their customs then diess, their 
buildings, their nars their re\eniics, or the r tes and 
ceiemonics of then worship, and those that liaie 
endeavoured to explain uiy of their authors from 
their statues or their coins 

Next to the ancients, those writers deserve to be 
mentioned, who at the restoration of literature imi 
tated tlicir language and theif stjle with so gieat 
success, or who laboured with so much mdiistrv to 
make them understood such were P! ilelplms ixnA 
Pohtiauy Scaliger and Buchanan^ and the poet> of 
the age ol Leo the Tenth , the'ie aie likewise to be 
found m this libraiy together with the DcIickc or 
collections of all nations 

Painting is so nearly allied to poetr} , that it can 
not be wondered that those who have so much 

esteemed 
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The pitrons of literature iv il! forgive the pur- 
chaser of this library if he presumes to asseit some 
claim to their protection and encouragement, as he 
may have been instrumental in continuing to this 
nation the advantage of it The sale of Vossitis s 
collection into a foreign country, is to this daj, 
regretted bv men of letters, and if this c/Tort lor tlie 
pievention of another loss of the same kind should 
Jie disadvantageous to him, no man will hereafter 
ov dhnglj risk Ins fortune in the cause of learning 
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SMALL TRACTS and FUGITIVE PIECES, 

■\Vntten for the In tuoduction to the 

HARLEIAN MISCELLANY, 
Published m 1744, See in 8 vols. 410. 


*■ I ''HOUGH the scheme of the follow mg Mis- 
® <:ellany is so ob\ions, that the title alone is 
sufficient to explain it , and though sc\ ci al collec- 
tions have been foi mcily attempted upon plans, as to 
the method, very little, but, as to the capacity and 
execution, very diHeient fiom 0111 s, ve, being pos- 
sessed of the greatest vaiicty foi such a work, hope 
for a more geneial leceplion than those confined 
schemes had the fortune to meet with, and theie- 
fore, think it not wholly unnecessary to explain our 
intentions, to display the tre denies of materials out 
of which this Miscellany is to be compiled, and to 
exhibit a genei al idea of the pieces which we intend 
to inseit m it 

There is, peihaps, no nation in which it is so 
necessaiy, as in our own, to assemble, from time 

to 
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to time, the umill tncts ond fugitne pieces, uliioli 
ore occision 01^ published, for, besides the general 
sub|ects,of enquiry, uhich ore ciiltuotcd by us, m 
common uith cicry other loomed notion, our con- 
stitution m churcli ond st ite noturolly gnes hirtli to 
o multitude of pcrfonnonccs, nliieh noiild either 
not hoi e been 11 ritten, or could not liai e been mode 
pubhck in 0113 other pHce 

The form of our goicmmcnt, nhich gnes eiery 
mon that has leisure, or curiosit3 , or 1 onity, the right 
of enquiring into the propriety of pubhck mcosiires, 
and 1)3 tonseqiicnrc obliges those ii ho are intrusted 
mtli the administration of notionol offoiri, togne in 
account of their conduct to ilmost eiorv mm 11 ho 
demands it, mo3 be icosonobly imogiiicd to hoi 0 
occosioncd innumcroble pamphlets, 11 Inch iiould 
neier haio appeared under orbitroiy governments 
where eiery mon lulls himself in imlolcnco under 
calamities, of which he cannot promote the rediess, 
or thinks it pnuleiit to conceal the uneasiness, of 
winch he cannot tomplam iiilhout danger 
The multiphcit3 of religious sects tolerated among 
ws of which evcr3 one lias found opponents and iin- 
dicators is another source of iincahaustible puhhcn 
tion, almost peculiar to our-elies, for controversies 
cannot be long continued, nor frequently revived, 
where an inquisitor has a right to shut up the dispu- 
tants in dungeons, or where silence can be imposed 
on either party, h3 the refusal of a license 

Not that it should be inferred from hence, tlidt po- 
litical or religious controversies arc the only products 
of the liberty of tile UrtCufi press , the mind once let 
Von IX R loose 
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loo'^o lo cnqiiii}", and to oprratc ^vitiiout rC' 

stiaint, iK’Cc'ssanly donates into jx'niliai opiiuons 
and wandcis in nw tiactSjivlieio she is indei d ‘some- 
times lo-jt in a lalnointh, fiom niurii lliougli slic 
cannot reluin, and scaicc knous how lo proceed, 
sometimes, makes iisbrnl discoiciies, oi finds 
out ncnici paths to knowledge 

The boundless libeit}^ with which cvci^' man may 
w'lite his owm thoughts, and llie oppoituniU- of ('on- 
vcying new sentiments to tlic piiblick, w itliont dan- 
ger of snneiing cither iidicule or censure, wdiicli 
every man may cigoy, wliose ^anlt>' docs not incite 
him too hastily lo owm his peirormance>,, naturally 
invites those who employ themselves in speculation, 
to tiy how then notions w ill be reccncd b}'- a nation, 
which exempts caution horn fear, and modesty fiom 
shame, and it is no wonder, that whcie lepiita- 
tion may be gained, but needs not be lost, multi- 
tudes aic willing to try then foitimc, and thiust 
their opinions into the light, sometimes wntli un- 
successful haste, and sometimes wotli happy teme- 
rity. ^ 

It is obsen^ed, that, among tlic natives of 
land,\^ to be found a gieatei vaiiety of humour, 
than in any other countiy, and, doubtless, wlicre 
eveij^ man has a full Iibei ty to propagate his con- 
ceptions, variety of humour must piodiice vaucty 
of wuteis, and, wheie the numbei of authors is 
so great, tlieie cannot but be some wmithy of dis- 
tinction 

All these and many other causes, too tedious to 
be enumerated, have contributed to make pamplilels 

and 
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nnd 'imll tncLsn imporniit i)irt of nii Ln^hsh 
libr\n , nonrc ihcrcniu piece, upon « Inch thoie 
ulio n<pirc to the npuHtion orjiiiliciotis colltclors 
of I'oohs, hetoi mort ttltnlioii, or grcitcrc.\pctibe, 
becnu>;e 1111113 atlniiligcs 0113 be cipcclrd from tin. 
pcnl^.^IoflIle■<esnl'lIl production':, u Inch ire seircel3 
to be found in tint of hrgtr uorb'! 

If lie rcgird lintoti, It iciicll hiioini, tint mot 
political treitnci line for i long time ippeirid m 
tins fonn, md tint the fin,l relations of Innsiclioin, 
iiliile tIiL3 ore 3 cl tlie subject of coiiit rsilion, cliiide 
tlieopni oils nideniploi ilic conircliircs ormiiiliind, 
ire deb.cred 113 tlK'cp(ll3 iintcr', iiliolnie oppiir- 
tuiiities of collecting till diiriant sentmieiiis ofdis 
ptilanls ofciiqinring the truth from 111 mg 1 lines is 
ind of cop3 mg their rcpre'cnlilioiis from the life 
md tliercfore 11103 Iire'encimiiltitndeofpirticulir 
incidents, 11 liieli ire forgotten in i short lime, or 
omitted in fomnl relitions, md 11 Inch ire 3 ct to be 
considered a.s spirks of truth, 11 Inch, 11 hen iinilcil, 
mi3 ifibnl light in 'onic of the <1 irkcst scenes of 
stite, as lie doubt not, mil be 5unicicntl3 proicd in 
the course of lhisMiscellin3 » "hich it is there- 
fore, the interest of the publick to presen c 1111 
extingiiislied 

The simo obsen ation mi3 be extended to subjects 
of 3 et more importmce In control crsics tint rcl ite 
to the truths of religion, the first essi3 s of rcformition 
are gencrill3 timorous mil those, 11 ho hue opinions 
to olTcr, iihicli they expect to bo opposed, produce 
their sentiments by degrees, md, for the most pirt, 
in smiU tracts by degrees, that thc3 maj not shook 
their readers iiith too many noi cities at once, and m 
R a tmiU 
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small ti acts, that they may be easily clispeised, oi pii- 
vately punted: almost evci^'- controveisy, theicfoie, 
has been, for a time, earned on m pamphlets, nor 
has swelled into larger volumes, till the brst ardour 
of the disputants has subsided, and they have iccol- 
lected their notions Uic i coolness enough to digest 
them into order, consolidate them into s^’^stems, and 
foitify them with authorities 

From pamphlets, consequently, are to be learned, 
the pi ogress of every debate, the various state to 
which the questions have been changed, the artifices 
and fallacies which have been used, and the subter- 
fuges by which reason has been eluded, m such 
wiitings may be seen how the mind has been opened 
by degiees, how one tiuth has led to anothei, how 
errour has been disentangled, and hints impioved to 
demon btiation, which pleasure, and many others, 
ai e lost by him that only leads the largei writers, by 
whom these scattered sentiments aie collected, who 
will see none of the changes of fortune which eveiy 
opinion has passed tin ough, wall have no oppoitu- 
nity of lemarking the tiansient advantages wdnch 
ciiour may sometimes obtain, by the aitificcs of its 
pati on, or the successful 1 allies by ivhich tiuth le- 
gains the day, after a repulse , but will be to him, 
V/ho traces the dispute tin ough into paiticular gia- 
, dations, as he that hears of n victory, to him that 
sees the battle. 

' Since the advantages of preserving tliese small 
tracts are so numeious, our attempt to mute them 
in volumes cannot ; be thought^ either useless or^ un- 
seasonable, for tlieie is np^ other method of se- 
curing them fiom accidents, and they have aheady 

been 
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Feen so long neglected, tint tins design cinnot be 
dehyed without Inzardmg the loss of many pieces, 
ivlnch desene to be transmitted to another age 

The practice of publishing p imphlets on the most 
important subjects, has non prevailed more than tn o 
centuries among us, and therefore it cannot be 
doubted, but that, as no large collections have been 
yet made, many curious tiacts must hate perished 
but it is too late to lament that lo^s , nor ought ne 
to reflect upon it, n ith any other lien, than that of 
quickening oui endeaionrs foi the presen ation of 
those tint jet remain of which ne have now a 
greater number, than n as peihips ei er amassed by 
any one person 

The fiist appeaiance of pamphlets among us, is 
generally thought to be at the new opposition raised 
against the e-rours and corruptions of the Chui ch of 
Rome Those who were fiist com meed of the reason- 
ableness of the new learning, as it was then called, 
propagated their opinions in small pieces, wine'll were 
cheaplj printed, and, 11 hat w as then of gre it impor- 
tance, easily concealed These tre itises vv ere ,,ene 
r lily printed nr foreign countries, and are not there 
fore, aln ijs veiy correct There was not then that 
opportunity of printing m pijvate, fbj thenamber 
of pnnters were small and the presses were easily 
overlooked by the clergj, who'spared nolahohr or 
vigilance for the suppression' of heresy There is, 
however, reason to suspect, 'that some attempts were 
made to carrj on the propagation of truth by a secret 
press, for one of the first treatises m favour of the 
Reformation, is said, at the end, to he printed at 
B 3 Green oicA, 
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Grccnzoich, by Ike pei mission of (he Lot d of 
Hosts 

In Ibe tune of kino; Edxom d (he Sixth, the 
wcie employed m favoni of Ihe lefoimed nlnpon, 
and small tiacts ■were dispei<.rd o\ci Ike nation, to 
icconcile them lo the lu w foiTo^^ of \.'fn Inn. In this 
icign, liLewisOj political pnm[.h1ets may be said to 
ha\c b6cn begun, by tlie adihcss of the rtbels of 
Dcionshiie , all nhich means of piopag'tmg the 
sentiments of the people so dislinbcd the roin t, that 
no sooner \’ias queen y icnoived to toduce her 
subjects to the JRomish supcistition, but she ailfuPy 
by a chattel,' gi anted to ccitaiii ficcmen of / oudoii, 
in vdiose fidelity’-, no doubt, she conhded, mtncly 
prohibited a// pi esses, but v;hat should be licensed 
by them j -which chailoi is that by -which the cor- 
poration of Sta,Uoneib m London is at this time m- 
corn dated 

Under the leign of queen Elizabeth, rihen libcity 
again began to tloui ish, the piacticc of \\ nting pam- 
phlets became moiegeneial, pics'^es w cicmultiplied, 
and books weie dispersed, and, ] behei c, it may pio- 
perly be said, that the trade of willing began at that 
time, and that it has crer since giadually increased 
in the number, though, perhaps, not in the style of 
those that followed it 

Inth'sreignwaserectcdthefiist secret piessagamst 
the church as now established, of winch 1 have found 
any ccitain account It ivas employed by the Pin i- 

* Which begins thus, ‘ Know yc, that M e, considering and 
* manifestly perceiving, that scveial seditious and heictical boohs 
^ or tracts — against the faith and sound catholick doctiine of holy 

mother, the church/ 4 c. 


tanSf 
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tanSi and com eyed from one part of the nation to 
another by them, as they found thems'^h es in danger 
of discovery rrom -this piess isbiud most of the 
pamphlets against If hitgift and his associates in the 
ecclesiastical government, and, when it was at last 
seized at Manchecto it was empIo}eJ upon a 
pamphlet called More Work for a Cooper 

In the peaceable reign of king James those' 
minds which might perhaps, with less distuibance 
of the world have been engrossed b^ war, were 
employed in controversy, and writings of all kinds 
weie multiplied among us The press, houever, 
was not wholly engaged in polemical performances, 
for more innocent subfects were sometimes treated 
and It desenes to be remarked, because it is not 
generally known that the treatises of Husbandry 
XixA Agi xculture which were published aboilt that 
time are so numerous that it can scarcely be ima ’ 
gmed by wliom they were written, or to whom they 
were sold 

The next reign is too well known to have been a 
time of confusion and disturbance and disputes of 
everj kind, and the writings whicli were produced, 
bear a natural proportion to the number of questions 
that were discussed it that time each party had its 
authors and its presses and no endeav ours w ere omit 
ted to gam proselytes to eveiy opinion 1 know not 
whether this may not properly be called, The Age oj 
TamphletSyiov though thej, perhaps maj notarise 
to such multitudes as ^Ir Ta vlinson imagined 
fhe^ were, undoubtedly, more numerous than can 
be conceived by anj who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining them 
‘ R4 


After 
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After the Resloialion,tlie .same flinerenrf’'-, in reli- 
gions opinions, aie -nell knov, n to ha\esni)-i<-if'il, and 
the same political stinggles to Inuc lx cn frerp’* ntly 
lenencd, and, ihciefoic a gioat nnniher ol ])in5 
wcie employed, on chficicnl oceaMons till, at 
length, all othci dispute^, w ere absoibcd m the popish 
contio\cisy 

Fiom the pamphWs ivliich tlie^e dinhicnt periods 
of time pioduccd, it is pioposed, tli. t this Aliscellany 
shall be compiled, foi nliitli it cannot be supposed 
that mateiials ivill be n anting , and, thcitfoie, the 
only difficulty will be m what maniiei to dispose 
them 

Those ivho have gone befoic ii^ ni undertakings 
of this kind, ha\e langcd the jianijihlets, which 
chance till ew into their hands, without am icgaid 
eithci to the subject on wliicli they treated, oi the 
time m which thcyw'cie written, a practice in no 
■wise to be imitated by ns, who v ant foi no materials, 
of wdnch wo shall choose those avc think best fot the 
paiticulai cncumstanccs of times and things, and 
most instructing and entoi taming to the leadci 

Of the diffeicnt methods wdnch picsent them- 
selves, upon the fiist vicw^ of the gieat heaps of 
pamphlets wdnch the Ilmleian libiaiy exhibits, the 
tw^o wdnch merit most attention aic, to distiibute the 
treatises according to then subjects, or then dates, 
but neither of these ways can he com enientlv foi- 
lowed By langing our collection m oidei of time, 
■wc must necessaiily publish those pieces hist, which 
lea-^t engage the cm losity of the hulk of mankind ^ 
and 0111 design must fall to the gioiind, for w^ant of 
encouragement, before it can be so far advanced as to 

obtain 
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obHm genera! regard by confining our eh es for 
nnj long time to nnj single subject, e shall reduce 
our leaders to one class, and, as •n e shall lose all the 
giace of \ariet^, shall disgust all those who read 
chiefly to licduc’ltd There is likewise one ob- 
jection of equal force against both tliese methods, 
tint \\L shall pieclude our dves from the advantage 
of aiw future discoveries, and wc carlnot hope to 
as'5''mble at once all the pamphlets which have been 
vvntton in anj age, or on an} subject 

It ma} be added, m vindication of our intended 
practice, that it is the same with tint of P/tofiUf, 
w liosa collections arc no less mncelKneons than ours , 
and who declares, tint he leues it to liis reader, to 
reduce his extracts undei their propei heads 

Most of the pieces which ^Inll be offered in this 
collection to the publick, will be introduced by 
shoitrpiefaces inwluch will be given some account 
of the reasons for which they are inserted , notes w lU 
be sometimes adjoined, for tht explanation of 
obscure pass igcs, or obsolete expressions, and care 
will be taken to mingle use and pleasure thiough the 
vvliole collection Notwithstanding eiery subject 
ma} not be relished by evciy reader, yet the bujer 
may be assured tint each number will repay his 
generous subscription 
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SOME ACCOUNT or a BOOK, 

C A L L L » 

THE LIFE OF 

B E N V R N U T O C R J. E I N I. 

< 


^ I N-JE oiiginal of this celcbiated peifoimancc lay 
- ^ 111 manuscript aboie a ccnlniy and a half, 

'i hough it was read v, ilh the gi eatest pleasni c by the 
learned of Ilalj/, no man was haidy enough, dining 
so long a peiiod, to intioducc to the uoild a book 
in which the succe''Sois of St Peter \\ eie handled so 
-roughly : a nai i atn c, i\ hci e ai lists and so\ ci eign 
pimces, caidinals and couitczans, ministcib of stale 
and mephanicks, are lieated with equal impaitiahty. 

At length, in the year 1730, an cnterpiising 
Neapolitan, encouiagcd by Di Anionw Cocchi, one 
of the politest scholars in Em opc, published this 
so-niuch desiied woik in one volume qnaito The 
Doctor gave the editor an excellent picfacc, uhich, 
with veiy slight altciation, is judiciously pieseued 
by the tiansiator, Di Nngenl' the book is, not- 
withstanding, veiy scaico m lUilp ■ the clergy of 
Naples aie veiy poweiful, and tiiough the editor 

'leiy 
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very prudently put ColoJta instead of Ncapoh in the 
title page, the sale of Cdlini -nas prolnbited, the 
court of Rome has actinll} made it an article in 
their Ind'^v Evpu) gatorim^ and prevented the im- 
portation of the hoo\ into any country where the 
power of lilt IIol) See prevails 

The life of Benve 7 mto Cellun is certainly a plie 
nomenon in biography, whether we consider it with 
respect to the artist himself, or the great vaiiet} of 
historical facts which relate to others it is indeed a 
ver^ good supplement to the history of Europe^ 
during the greatest part of the siMeenth ccntiirv , 
more especially m what relates to painting, sculp- 
ture and arcliitccHire, and the most eminent 
masterb in those elegant arts whoso works Cdhnt 
praises or censures waih peculiar freedom and 
energ} 

As to theman himself, there is not perhaps a more 
singular character among the race of Adam the ad- 
mired Lord Herbert of Cherbur^ scarce equals 
Cdlmi m the number of peculiar qualities which 
separate him from the rest of the human species 

He IS at once a man of pleasure and a slave to 
superstition a despisei of vulgai notions, and a 
believer in magical incantations, a fighter of duels, 
and a composer of divine sonnets, an ardent lover 
of truth and a retaikr of visioniry fancies, an 
admirer of papal power, and a hater of popes, an 
offender against the laws, with a stroii" reliance on 
Divme Providence If I maj be allowed the ex- 
pression Cellim IS one sinking feature added to the 
human form — a prodigy to be wondered at, not an 
example to be imitated 


Though 
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Thong!) Celhni v.as ‘.o blnitl lo own impnfcc- 
tions as lo conimit tho mo 4 nnjti-iiti.iblo notion-,, 
witli a full pcisn.'‘'ion ol ti)o of his 0,0^'’ 

and the letilitnclc' o{ hi^ inlcnlion, \(\ 110 man v.a- .1 

Keener and mo'C po( mall* obsd.u ol thi blf''ni b 
of otliei'', hence bis !)oor aboiinds v lili ‘ >’ii a-lnl: 
■u it raid Lain ical c'^piC'-sjon. Yel tlionch ins poi- 
tra’ls me s g.olfsrnti and oun-i Ii..t'-ed/ 

fiom misuiicniiiatioii, tif>m in''‘b-nhoh, (nmi 111- 
ifnmity, andXiom pecubanty of Ininvnn , m gi i\ ui\ 
it miwt be allov.od that lli^y me dian n bomi the hb , 
and conformable lo the idea gnen b\ i olcmnoi .ny 
•vrnti-"s cliaracleis o( pope Clanuil ihe si 1. nth, 
Paul the thud, and Ins ha-,laid ‘-on i'lci Lxtv^i\ 
JxTmicis “dciQ^ lii, stand hisja\oniile mi'^liess madam 
d'E<>fampc^l Cosmo duke of Flo? cnee, and Ins 
duchess, with many olhci&j aie touched by tho hand 
of a master. 

General history cannot descend to minute details 
of the domcstick life and piivate tiansactions, the 
passions and foibles of great pci sonages , but tlicse 
ghc truer representations of then chaiacicrs than 
all the elegant and laboured compositions of poets 
and histoiians. 

To some a legister of the actions of a statuary may 
seem a heap of uninteresting occuiiences , but the 
discerning mil not disdain the efforts of a poneiful 
mind, because the mitci is not ennobled bj'^ biith, 
or dignified by station. 

The man who laiscs luni'^eir by con^Jiimmatc mci it 
in his profession to the notice of pnnees, who con- 
verses wuth them m a language dictated by lionest 
freedom, W'ho scruples not lo tell them those ti uths 
5 wduch 
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which they must despair to hear from courtiers and 
favourites, fiom mnnons and parasites, is a bold le- 
veller of distinctions in the courts of powerful mc- 
narchs Genius is the parent of t-uth’and courage-^ 
and the'5c united dread no opposition 

The Tuscan language is greatly admired for its 
elegance, and the meanest liili^bitants of Florence 
speak I dialect which the rest of Italj/ are proud to 
imitate The style ^of Cellmty though plain and 
f imiliar, is vigorous and oncrgctick He possesses, 
to an uncommon degree, strength of expression, and 
rapidity of fancy Di Nugent seems to have 
carefuUj studied Ins author, and to have trfUislatcd 
him with ease and fiecdom, os well as truth and 
fidelity * 

• Dr fi Tr'inslation w^s pubJj lied m 1771 0 vols Svt? 

fcy 7 * Dazi s This article wlucUwds /irst jnseitcd in Dr Joha 
tons works b) Sir John Uaj.hnj I tun unuilling to disturb 
although It has veiy little of the Doctors manner It iS not 
noticed by Rlr Basi.<U lo Ins ‘ Chronological Catalogue of 
Di /eAnfOfl 8 prose Works C 
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A 

VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY 
BETWEEN 

Mons. CROUSAZ and Mr WARBURTON, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 

' Mr. POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. 


' In a LcTTnu to the 

Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol xiii. 1743. 


Mr Urban, 

H T would not be found useless in the learned world, 
M if m written contioveisies as in 01 al disputations, 
a moderator could be selected, wlio might in some 
degree superintend the debate, restrain all needless 
excuisions, repress all peisonal reflections, and at last 
recapitulate the arguments on each side , and who, 
though he should not assume the province of decid- 
ing the question, might at least exhibit it in its 
true state. 

This reflection arose in my mind upon the con- 
sideiation of Mr Crousaz’s Commentary on the 
Essay on Man, and Mr Wai burton's Answer to it. 
The importance of the subject, the reputation and 
abilities of the controveitists, and perhaps the ar- 
dour with which each has endeavouied to suppoit 

his 
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his cause, lia\c nmde an attempt of this kind 
neccssarv for tlie infoimation of the greatest number 
of Mr Pope’s readers 

Among the duties of a moderator, I Inve men- 
tioned that of recalling the disputants to the sub 
ject and cutting off the cvcrescences of a debate, 
nhich Mr Crousar mil not sudor to be long unem- 
ployed, and the repression of personal m\ecti\cs, 
nhich lia\e not been very caicfully avoided on 
either part , and are less c\cusable, because it has 
not been proved, that cither the poet, or Ins com 
mentator, wrote vvjtli anj other design than that of 
promoting happiness by cultivating reason and 
piety 

Mr Warburton bos indeed so much depressed the 
character of Ins adversary , tint before I consider the 
controversy between them I think it necessary to 
exhibit some specimens of Mr Crousaz s sentiments, 
by vvluch it will probably be shown, that he is far 
from deserving cither indignation or contempt, that 
his notions are pist though they are sometimes in- 
troduced without necessity , and defended when they 
are not opposed and that Ins abilities and parts are 
such as may entitle him to reverence from those who 
think his criticisms superfluous 

In p ige S5 of thv- Cnglish translation, he exhibits 
an observation winch every writer ought to impress 
upon his mind, and vvlucli may afford a sufficient 
apology for his commentary 

On the notion of a ruling passion he offers this 
remark ' Nothing so much hinders men from 
obtaining a complete victoiy over their ruling 

‘ passion, 
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' passion, as llial aP Ihr a^^anlnc^f qnipr.l in lli^ir 
‘ clays of rctreal, hyjnsl ancKobci s<‘n''Ct!0''->, v bi tlirr 
^ struck out by their o\\n minds 01 bniujv ‘d bom 
‘ good books nr finm ibr eomci afu. 1 m n (vf 
^ merit, aie fleSioyed 111 a fev, monirni'- b^ a bco 
‘ intercourse and acquaintanre V ith litjc.l and 

^ thus the noik is ah\a\s to ]if'bf'>-nn aof v A 
gamcstei lesoUes to If■a^o oH p!a', ,by i In h lie 
‘ finds his health itnpaiicd, In^ family imi'fd and 
‘ his pa<:sions inflamed, m this U’^olutKOi In* ja i-^ists 
^ a few days, but soon "n ichK to an im itatioii, v b < ii 
‘ will give hispie\ailmg mdination an ojipoitua.ty 
' of icvning in all its foice The ca‘-e s die same 
‘ yith other men but is rea^^on to be chaired v ith 
' these calamities and foflics, 01 lathci the man ulio 
refuses to listen to its lOiCe m oppo dioii to impcr- 
^ tincnt solicitations 

On the means recommended for the attamnmnt of 
happiness, ho obsenes, ‘that the alnbtios yhicli 
‘ our Maker has given us, and tlie mtcinal and 
' external advantages vith which he lias iinested 
‘ us, aic of two \eiy ditfcicnt kinds j those of one 
^ kind are bestowed m common upon us and the 
‘ brute creation, but the otliei exalt ns fai aboie 
‘ other animals To disregard any of tliose gifts 
‘ wmuld be ingiatitudc, but to neglect t]io<=e of 
* gi cater excellence, to go no failhcrtlian the gross 
' satisfactions of sense, and tlie functions of mcie 
^ animal life, would be a far gicatci cume Y^e aie 
‘ formed by our Cieatoi capable of acquiimg know'- 
‘ ledge, and regulating oui conduct by leasouable 
I tulesj it IS therefoie oui duty to cultivate 0111 1111- 

5 deistandingSj 
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‘ derstandings, and exalt our virtues We need but 
f mike the experiment to find, tint the greatest 
‘ pleasures will arise from such endeavours 

‘ It IS trifling to allege m opposition to this truth 
‘ that knowledge cannot be acquned nor virtue 
‘ pursued without toil and efforts and that all efforts 
' produce fatigue God requires nothing dis 
proportioned to the powers he has given and in 
‘ the exercise of those powers consists the highest 
‘ satislaction 

‘ Toil and weariness arc the effects of vanity 
‘ when a man has formed a design of excelling 
' others in merit, he is disquieted bv their adv mces, 
‘ and leav es nothing iiiiattcmptcd, that he mat step 
‘ before them this occasions a thousand unreason 
‘ able emotions, which justly bring their punishment 
‘ along with them 

' But let a man studj and labour to cnltiv ate and 
‘ improve Ins abilities m the eje of his Maker, and 
‘ w ith the prospect of his appiobation , let him attpn 
tively reflect on the infinite value of that approba 
‘ tion, and the highest encomiums that men can 
‘ bestow will vanish into nothing at the comparison 
‘ When we live in this mannci, we find that we live 
‘ for a great and glorious end 

‘ When this is our fiame of mind we find it no 
‘ longer difficult to restrain ourselv cs m the gratifica 
‘ tions of eating and dnnking, the most gioss enjoj 
ments of sense We take vv hat is necessary to pre 
‘ serve health and vigour, but are not to give our 
‘ selves up to pleasures that vv eaken the attention, 
‘ and dull the understanding 
Vox II S 


And 
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And the true sense of Mi Pope's a^.'.crtion, that 
Whatever Z9,n right, Midi I bclie\e tlic sense in v.liidi 
it was wi litcn, IS thus explained ‘ A s.iciod and 
' adorable order is estaldisbed in tlic governmtMil of 
* mankind These arc certain and nrnaricd Initlis : 
^ he that seeks God, and makes it his happiness to 
^ live m obedience to him, shall obtain nhat he en- 
' dea\oiirs after, in a degree far abo\e his present 
' comprehension He that turns his back upon his 
‘ Cl eatoi, neglects to obc}’’ him, and perscvcics in hi«> 
' disobedience, shall obtain no other hajipinebs than 
' he can lecenc fiom enjoyments of his own pro- 
curing; void of satisfaction, weaiy of life, w’asted 
^ by empty cares and icmorscs equally harassing and 
' just, he will cxpeiicncc the ceitain eonsequcnccb 
' of his own choice Thus will justice and good- 
' ness resume their empne, mid that order be 
‘ lestored wdiich men ha\c broken ’ 

I am afiaid of w'eaijing you or youi leaders 
with moie quotations, but if you shall inform me 
that a continuation of my coircspondence will be 
well received, I shall descend to paiticulai passages, 
show how Mr Pope gave sometimes occasion to 
mistakes, and how Mi Ciomaz w'as misled by his 
suspicion of the system of fatality. 


I am, SIR, yoiir’s, &c. 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 

TO THE 

LONDON CHRONICLE, 

January i, 1757* 


I T has 'iltt ays been lamented, that of the little time 
allotted to man, much must be spent upon super- 
fluities Every pro^^pcct lias its obstructions which 
e must break to enlarge our view everj step of our 
progiess finds impediments which however eager 
to go fonvai d, vve must stop to remov e Ev en those 
who profess to teach the way to happiness, liave 
multiplied our incumbrances, and the author of 
almost every book retards Ins instructions b) a 
preface 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to be easily 
forgiven, though they should not be free from an 
vnfecUon that has seized the whole fcaternity, u\d in 
stead of falling immediately to their subjects should 
detain the Reader for a time with an account of 
the importance of their design, the extent of tlieir 
plan and the accuracy of the method which tliey 
intend to pro-secute Such premonitions, tliough 
not always necessary when the Reader Ins the book, 
complete in his hand, and may find by liis own eyes 

* Dr Johnson received the humble reward of a guinea fiom 
Air for thi« composition C 

8 2 whatever 
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whatevci can be found m it, yet may be more easily 
allowed to works published giaduallym succcsshe 
paits, of which the scheme can only be so far known 
as the author shall think fit to discover it 

The Paper which we now invite the Pubhck to 
add to the Papeis with which it is already lather 
wearied than satisfied, consists of many pai ts , some 
of which it has in common with other periodical 
sheets, and some pccuhai to itself 

The first demand made by the reader of a journal 
is, that he should find an accui ate account of foreign 
transactions and domcstick incidents This is always 
expected, but tins is very laiely perfoimed Of 
those wi iters who have taken upon themselves the 
task of intelligence, some have given andothcis have 
sold their abilities, whether small or gieat, to one or 
other of the parties that divide us , and without a 
wish for tiuth or thought of decencj^ uithout caie 
of any other leputation than that of a stublioin ad- 
herence to their abettors, carry on the same tenor of 
representation through all the vicissitudes of right 
and wrong, neithei depiessed by detection, noi 
abashed by confutation, proud of the houily mciease 
of infamy, and leady to boast of all the contumelies 
that falsehood and slander may bring upon them, as 
new pi oofs of their zeal and fidelity 

With these heroes we have no ambition to be num- 
bered, we leave to the confessors of faction the merit 
of their sufferings, and aie desnous to shelter our- 
selves under the piotection of tiuth That all our 
facts will be authentick, oi all our remaiks just, we 
daie not venture to promise . we can lelate but what 
we hear, we can point out but what wc see. Of re- 
2- mote 
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mote transactions the firbt accounts are always con- 
fused, and commonly e-s-nggerated and in dome^tick 
affairs if the power to conceal is less, the interest to 
misrepresent is often greater, and what is sufficiently 
•vexatious truth seems to fl} from curiosity, and as 
many enquirers produce many narratives, whatever 
engages the pubhck attention is immediately dis- 
guised by the embellishments of fiction "We pre- 
tend to no peculiar power of disentangling con 
tradiction or denuding forgery, we have no settled 
correspondence with the Antipodes nor maintain 
any spies in the cabinets of princes But as we 
shall always be conscious that our mistakes are in 
voluntary, we shall watch the gradual discoveries 
of time, and retract whatever we have hastily and 
eironeously advanced 

In the narratives of the daily writers everj reader 
perceives somewhat of neatness and purity wanting 
which at the first new it seems easy to suppl} but 
it must be considered, that those passages must be 
written in haste, and that there is often no other 
choice, but that they must want eitlier novelty or 
accuracy and that as life is vcr> uniform, the 
affairs of one week are so like those of another, that 
by any attempt after variety of expression inven 
tion would soon be w eaned, and language exhausted 
Some improv ements however we hope to make and 
for the rest we think that when we commit only 
common faults, w e shall not be excluded from com- 
mon indulgencu 

The accounts of prices of corn and stocks are to 
most of oiu Readers of moie importance than narra- 
tives of greater sound, and as exactness is here 
S3 withm 
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•within the reach of diligence, our readers may justly 
requne it from us 

Memoiials of a private and peisonal kind, -which 
relate deaths, marriages, andprefei ments, must always 
be impel feet by omission, and often erroneous by 
misinfoimation, but even m these there shall not be 
wanting care to avoid mistakes, or to rectify them 
whenever they shall be found 

That part of our woik, bj^- which it is distinguished 
from all otheis, is the hteiaiy lournal, or account of 
the labouis and productions of the learned This 
was for a long time among the deficiencies of 
English literatuie , but as the caprice of man is 
always starting fiom too little to too much, we have 
now amongst other disturbers of human quiet, a 
numerous body of reviewei&and remaikeis 

Every art is improved by the emulation of com- 
petitors , those who make no advances towai ds ex- 
cellence, may stand as warnings against faults We 
shall endeavour to avoid that petulance winch treats 
with contempt whatever has hithei to been reputed 
sacred We shall repress that elation of mahgnit}'-, 
which wantons in the cruelties of criticism, and 
not only murders leputation, but murdeis it by 
torture Whenever we feel ourselves ignorant we 
shall at least be modest Our intention is not to 
preoccupy ludgment by piaise or censure, but to 
gratify curiosity by early intelligence, and to tell 
rather what our authors have attempted, than what 
they have performed The titles of books aie ne- 
cessarily short, and therefore disclose but imperfectly 
the contents, they aie sometimes fraudulent and 
intended to raise false expectations In our account 

this 
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this brevity will be extended and these frauds when- 
e\ er they ire detected \\ lU be exposed, for though we 
write without intention to in|ure, we shall not suffer 
ourselves to be made parties to deceit 

If any author shall transmit a summary of his 
work we shall uilhngly receive it, if any literary 
anecdote, or curious observation, shall be commu- 
nicated to us, we will carefullj insert it Many 
facts are known and forgotten, many observations 
are made and suppressed , and entertainment and 
instruction are frequently lost for w ant of a reposi- 
toiy m which they may be conveniently preserved 
No man can modestly promise what he cannot 
ascertain we hope for the praise of knowledge and 
discernment, but we claim only tint of diligence 
and candour 
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TO THE 

WORLD DISPLAYEDL 


N avigation, like othei ai ts, has been per- 
fected by degiees , It is not easy to conceive 
that any age or nation ,was without some vessel, in 
which livers might be passed by tiaielleis, or lakes 
frequented by fishermen, but we have no knowledge 
of any ship that could endure the violence of the 
ocean before the ark of Noah 

As the tiadition of the deluge has been transmit- 
ted to almost all the nations of the earth, it must be 
supposed that the memoiy of the means by ivhich 
Noah and his family weie preserved, would be con- 
tinued long among then descendants, and that the 
possibility of passing the seas could never be doubted 
What men know to be piacticable, a thousand mo- 
tives will incite them to try, and there is leason to 
believe, that from the time that the geneiations of the 
postdiluvian race spread to the sea shoies, theie weie 
always navigators that ventured upon the sea, though 
perhaps, not willingly beyond the sight of land 

* A collection of AoyRges and Tiavels, selected from tlie 
writers of all nation^, in twenty small pocket volumes, and pub- 
lished jiy Newheiy ,^to oblige whom, it is conjectured that Johnson 
drew up this curious and learned paper, which appeared in the 
first volume, 1759. 


Of 
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Of the nncient ^o^'^ges little certain is known 
nnd it IS not necessary to before the Render such 
donjectures ns learned men hn\e offered to the ■« oild 
The Romans by conquering Carthage, put n stop 
to great pnrt of the trnde of distnixt nntxons \x ith one 
anothor, nnd beenuse thej thought only on x\nr nnd 
Conquest, ns their empire iiicieascd, commerce ^\ns 
discournged, till under the litter emperors, ships 
seem to have been of little other use than totrnns 
port soldiers 

Nnvigation could not he enrned to any grent de- 
gree of certainty without the compa^, which was 
unknown to the ancients TJie w onderfni quality 
h) which a needle or ^mnll bar of steel, touched with 
n loadstone or mngnet, nnd turning freolj hy cquih 
brntion on n point, nlwn^s pr^erves the meridnn, 
and diiects its two ends north nnd south wns disco- 
vered according to the common opinion m 1299, bj 
John Gola of Amalfi, a town m Italj/ 

Tiom tins time it is reasonable to suppose that nn 
vigation made continual, though slow improvements 
which the confusion and harbant} of the times, and 
the want of communication between ordcis of men 
so distant as sailors and monks Inndeied fjom being 
distinctly and successuel} rccoided 

It seems however that the sulors still wanted 
either knowledge or courage for they continued 
for two centuries to cieep along the coast, and con- 
sidered e\ ery headland as iitipassablc w Inch ihn far 
into the sea, and against which the waves broke 
With uncommon agitation ^ 

The first who is known to hive formed the design 
of new discoveries, or the fiist who had power to 

c\ecute 
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execute liiJ. purposes, was Don Henry the fifth, son 
of /0//77, the fust king of PoUngal^ and Plnlipina, 
sister Hem y the foui th of England Don Henry 
having attended ]ii& father to the conquest of Ceuta, 
obtained by conveisation with the inhabitants of the 
continent, some accounts of the intciior kingdoms 
and southern coast of Apica, which, though rude 
and indistinct, were sufficient to raise his cuiiositj, 
and convince him, that there were countiies yet 
unknown and northy of discoveiy 

He theicfoic equipped some small vessels, and 
commanded that they should pass asfar as they could 
along that coast of Africa which looked upon the 
gieat Atlantic ocean, the immensity of which struck 
the gross and unskilful navigatois of these times 
with ten our and amazement He was not able to 
communicate ^his own ardour to Ins seamen, who 
proceeded veiy slowly in the new attempt, each was 
afraid to ventuie much faither than he that went 
before him, and ten yeais were spent before they 
had advanced bej'^ond cape Bajador, so called from 
its progression ,into the ocean, and the circuit by 
which it must be doubled The opposition of this 
promontory to the couise of the sea, produced a 
violent curient and high waves, into which they 
durst not venture, and which they had not yet 
knowledge enough to avoid by standing off from 
the land into the o pen sea 

The pimce was desirous to know something of 
the countv les that lay beyond this formidable cape, 
and sent two commandeis, named John Gonzales 
and Tristan Vaz, in 1418, to pass beyond 

Bajador, 
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Bajador^ and sur\ey the coast behind it They 
were caught by a tempest, w Inch drove them out 
into the unknown ocean, where they expected fo 
pensh b) the \iolcnce of the wind or perhaps to 
wander for e;er in the boundless deep At last, in 
the midst of their despair, they found a small island 
where the} sheltered themselves, and which tlie sense 
of their dehveiance disposed them to Call Puerto 
SantOt or the IJoly Haven 

When they returned with an account of this new 
island, Hemy perfoimed a piibhck act of thanks- 
giving and sent them again w ith seeds and cattle, 
and we are told b} the Spanish historian, that tney 
set two rabbits on shore which increased «o much 
in a few years, that they drove away the inhabi- 
tants, b} destro} mg their com and plants andweie 
suffered to enjoy the island without opposition 

In the second or third vojage to Puerto Santo 
(for authors do not agree winch), a thud captain 
called Perello was joined to the two former As 
they looked round the island upon the ocean they 
saw at a distance something which they took foi a 
cloud, till the} perceived that it did not change its 
place The} directed their cour e towards it, and 
m 1419 discovered another island covcied with 
trees which they therefore called Madera or the 
Isle of Wood 

Madeia was given to Vaz or Zarco who set fire 
to the woods which are reported b} to have 

burnt for seven yeais together, and to have been 
wasted till want of wood was the greatest incon 
leniency of the place But gicen wood is not 
very apt to burn, and the heavy rains which fall in 

these 
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these countiies must surely ha\e extinguished the 
conflagration, were it ever so violent 

Theie was yet little progress made upon the 
southern coast, and project was tieated as 

chimerical by many of his countiymen At last 
Gilianes^ in 1433, passed the dreadful cape, to which 
he gave the name of Bajador, and came back to 
the wondei of the nation 

In two voyages moie, made in the two following 
years, they passed foiiy-two leagues farther, and in - 
the latter, two men with horses being set on shoie, 
wandered over the countiy, and found nineteen 
men, whom, accoiding to the savage manners of 
that age, they attacked, the natives having jav^e- 
liiis, wounded one of the Boriuguese^ and leceivcd 
some wounds from them At the mouth of a river 
they found scawolves m gieat numbers, and brought 
home many of then skins, which were much es- 
teemed 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the asso- 
ciates of Gilianes, was sent again, m 1440, to bung 
back a caigo of the skins of scawolves He was 
followed in another ship by Nunno Tristani. They 
were now of stiength sufficient I0 venture upon 
violence, they therefore landed, and without either 
right or provocation, made all whom they seized 
their prisoneis, and brought them to Portugal, with 
great commendations both from the prince and the 
“nation. 

Henry now began to please himself with the suc- 
cess of his projects, and as one of his purposes was 
the conveision of infidels, he thought it necessary to 
impart his undertaking to the pope, and to obtain 

the 
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the sanction of ecclesnslical authority To this end 
Fernando Lopez d Azetedo was despatched to Rome, 
who related to tlie pope and cardinals the great 
designs of Henry, and magnified Ins zeal for the 
propagation of religion Tiie pope w as pleased v, ith 

thenarratne and by a formal bull, confeired upon 
the crown of J^or/i/^^n/all the countries which should 
be disco\ered as far India togetlicr with India 
itself, and granted seieral privileges and indulgences 
to the churches which Henry had built in his new 
Tegioii'j, and to the men eng''gcd in the navigation 
for discovery this bull all other princes were 
forbidden to , encroach upon the concpiests of the 
Portuguese, on pain of the censures incurred by the 
enme of usurpation 

The approb ition of the pope the sight of men 
whose manners and appeaiance were so di/ferent 
from those of Europeans, and the hope of gam fiom 
golden regions, whicli has been always the great 
incentive to hazird and discover}, now began to 
operate with full force The desire of riches and of 
dominion, which is yet more pleasing to the fincy, 
filled the courts of the Portuguese prince with in- 
numerable adventurers from ver} distant parts of 
Europe Some wanted to be empio} ed in tlie se irch 
after new countiies, and some to be settled in those 
which had been already found 

Communities now began to be animated by the 
spirit of enterpiise, and man} associations were 
formed for the equipment of ships, and the acqui 
sition of the riches of distant regions, which peihaps 
were alwa}s supposed to be inoie wealth} as niore 
remote 1 hese undertakers agreed to pa} the 

pimcc 
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these countries must surely l1a^e extinguislied the 
conflagration, were it evei so violent 

Thcie was yet little progress made upon the 
southern coast, and Henry's piqject was treated as 
chimeiical by many of his countiymen At last 
GilianeSy m 1433, passed dreadful cape, to which 
he gave the name of Bajador, and came back to 
the woiidei of the nation 

In two voyages more, made in the two following 
yeai s, they passed forty-two leagues farther, and in 
the latter, two men with horses being set on shore, 
v/andered ovei the countiy, and found nineteen 
men, whom, accoiding to the savage manners of 
that age, they attacked, the natives having jave- 
lins, wounded one of the PorfugiieWi and received 
some wounds fiom them At the mouth of a river 
thc}’- found seawoKes m great numbcis, and brought 
home many of their skins, whicli were much es- 
teemed 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the asso- 
ciates of Gihanes, was sent again, in 1440, to bring 
back a cargo of the skins of seawolves He was 
followed in another ship by Nunno Tristam They 
were now of stiength sufficient to venture upon 
violence, they therefoie landed, and without either 
right or provocation, made all whom they seized 
their prisoneis, and brought them to Portugal, with 
great commendations both from the prince and the 
"nation. 

Henry now began to please himself with the suc- 
cess of his projects, and as one of his puiposes was 
the conveision of infidels, he thought it necessaiy to 
impart his undertaking to the pope, and to obtain 

the 
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tlic ‘sanction of ecclcsnslic'il lutliont} To this end 
Fernando Lopez (T Azei edo wis dospitchcd to JtornCf 
rcHted to the pope and cnnliinls the greu 
designs of Jlenrpy and m tgnificd Ins 7 i d for the 
propagation of ahgion The pope w ns plenscd \\ ith 
thennrratne nnd bv n fonnnl hull, confei red upon 
the crou n o(Fortngald\] the countnc** uhicli should 
be dlsco^ered ns fnr as /n(/w, together with India 
Itself, nnd granted sc\eml prnilcgcs nnd indulgences 
to the chinches uhich Ileniy liad built in his new 
region , nnd to the men eng ged in the nniigntion 
fordiscoicr} B} this hull, nil other princes >\ere 
forbidden to ,encronch upon the conquests of the 
Fortuguesef on p im of the censures incurred by the 
enme of usurpation 

The approbation of the pope, the sight of men 
avhose manners and nppcaiancc t\crc so dificrcnt 
from those of Luropeans and the hope of gain Horn 
golden regions uhich has been always the great 
inccntuc to hazard and discoicr), now began to 
operate with full force The desire of riches and of 
dominion, which is jet more pleasing to the fmey 
filled the courts of the Portvgxiese prince within 
numerable adicntiircrs from acr) distant parts of 
Ltiropc Some wanted to be emploj ed in tlic se irch 
after new countries and some to be settled in those 
which had been already found 

Communities now began to be animated by the 
spirit of enterprise, and man^ associations were 
formed for the equipment of ships, and tlic acqm 
sition of the riches of distant regions which peili"ps 
were always supposed to be moie wcilth} \s more 
remote 'ihese undertakers agiced to piy the 

piincc 
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prince a fifth part of the profit, sometimes a greater 
share, and sent out the aimamcnt at tlieir own 
expense 

The city of Lagos was the first tliat carried on 
this design by conii ibuiion The inhabitants filled 
out six vessels, undei tlie command of Liicarot, one 
of the piince’s lioushold, and soon after foiiiteeii 
moie were furnished foi the same pin pose, under 
the same commander; to those weie added many 
belonging to pi ivate men, so that m a short time 
twenty-six ships put to sea in quest of whatever 
foitune should pi esent 

The ships of Lago<; wcie soon sepaialcd by foul 
weather, and the rest, taking each its own coin sc, 
stopped at different parts of the Afi icon coast, from 
Cape Blanco to Cape Verd Some of them, in 1444, 
anchored at Gomera, one of the Canaries, wlieie 
they were kindly treated by the inhabitants, who 
took them into their seivice against the people of 
the isle of Palma, with whom they n eie at wai , but 
the Portuguese at their retui n to Gomera, not being 
made so rich as they expected, fell upon their fiiend'?, 
in contempt of all the laws of hospitality and stipu- 
lations of alliance, and, making several of them 
piisoners and slaves, set sail for Lisbon 

The Canaries are supposed to have been knon n, 
howe:ver imperfectly, to the ancients, but 111 the 
confusion of the subsequent ages they weie lost and 
foi gotten, till about the year 1340, the Biscayners 
found Liicarot, and invading it (for to find a new 
countiy and invade it has always been the same,) 
brought away seventy captives, and some commo- 
dities of the place. Louis de la Cerda, count of 

Clei mont. 
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Clermont^ of the blood iftyal both of Fiance 
Spam, nephew of John de (a Ctrda who cnllcd 
himself the Prince of Fortune, Ind once t mind to 
settle in those islands, ind applying himself fiistto 
the king of Arragon, and then to Clement VI was 
by the pope crowned at Avignon, king of the Ctz- 
■naries, on condition that he should reduce them to 
the tnie religion , but the prince altered his mind, 
and went into France to serve against the English 
The kings both of Castile and Portugal, though 
they did not oppose the papal grant yet complained 
of it, as made without their knowledge, and in con- 
travention of their rights 

The firet settlement m the Canai les w as made by 
John de lietanconr, a French gentleman, for whom 
his kinsman, Robin de Braqnement admnal of 
France, begged them, wath the title of King, from 
Henry the magnificent of Castile, to whom he had 
done eminent services John made himself master 
of some of the isles, hut could nc\ er conquer the 
grand Canary, and having spent all that he had, 
went back to ZJwrf/)?, leaving Jus nephew, Massiot 
de Betancour, to take caic of his new dominion 
Massiot h'xH a quarrel with the vicar-geneial, and 
was likewise disgusted by the long absence of Ins 
uncle whom the French king detained in his sei 
vice and being able to keep his giound no longer, 
he transferred his rights to Don lleniy, 111 e 
change for some districts m the jl/arferi?, whcicht 
settled his family 

Don IJenry when he had purchased those island*! 
sent thither in 1124, two thousand five hundrel 
foot, and an hundicd and twenty horse but the 

army 
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army was too numerous to be maintained by the 
country. The king of Castile aftei wards claimed 
them, as conquered by his subjects Bet ancour, 

and held under the crown of Castile by fealty and 
homage , his claim was allowed, and the Canai les 
weie lesigned 

It Mas the constant piactice of Henry' ^ naviga- 
tois, when they stopped at a descit island, to land 
cattle upon it, and leave them to breed, wheie, 
neithei wanting room nor food, they multiplied 
veiy fast, and furnished a veiy commodious supply 
to those Mdio came aftenvards to the same place 
This was imitated in some degice by Ansoiiy at the 
isle of Juan Fei nandez 

The islands of Madera^ he not only filled noth 
inhabitants, assisted by ai tificers of every kind, but 
procured such plants as seemed likely to flourish in 
that climate, and introduced sugar canes and vines, 
which afterwards produced a very lai ge revenue 

The trade of Africa now began to be piofitablc, 
but a gieat pait of the gam arose horn the sale ot 
slaves, who were annually bi ought into Poitiigal, 
by hundreds, as Lafitau i elates, and Math out any 
appeal ance of indignation or compassion, they like- 
wise imported gold dust m such quantities, that 
Alphonsus V coined it into a new species of money 
called Crusades, whicli is still continued in Por- 
tugal 

In time they made their way along the south coast 
of Africa, eastward to the country of the negroes, 
whom they found living in tents, without any poli- 
tical institutions, suppoiting life, with ver})" little 
labour, by the milk of their kine, and millet, to 

which 
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i^hich those inhibited the const added fish 
dne I in the sun II iring ne\cr seen tlie intnes or 
henrd of the arts of Luiope, they gn/ed A\ith isto 
nishment on the ships when thc> ippronched their 
coasts sometimes thinking them birds, mid some 
times fishes, according as their sails were spread or 
lowered, and sometimes coiiceivang them to be 
only phantoms which ph\ed to and fro in the 
ocean Such is the account gnen by the historian, 
perhaps witli too nuith prejudice against a negro s 
understanding, who, thouj^li he might well wonder 
at the bulk and swiftness of the first ship would 
scarcely conceuc it to be either a bird or a fish, 
hut having seen nun^ bodies floating in the 
water, would think it what it rcali\ h, a Jaigc 
boat, and if he had no knowledge of on} means by 
a Inch separate pieces of timber m iv be joined 
together would form am wild notions concerning 
Its ton«ti uction, or perhaps «:uppose it to be a hollow 
tiaink of i tree, from come countr} where trees 
grow to a much greater hciglit and tlnckncss than 
in his own 

'\Vhen the Portm^uesi came to land, thea increased 
the astonishment of the poor inhabitantc, who saw 
men clad in iron, aa lUi tluindcr and lightning m their 
hands They did not understand each othei, and 
signs arc a acr} imperfect mode of communication 
even to men of more knowledge than the negroes, 
so that ihcv could not easily negotiate 01 tiaffick 
at last i\\Q P07 tiigiiese laid hands on some of tliem 
to carr^ tliem home for a sample , and their dread 
and amapcnient aaas raised, savs Lafitaii to the 
liighcst pitch, aahen the Europeans fired their can 

VoL II 1 lions 
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lions anrl mus'kcts amoiic^ tluni, nnri <hi y ‘’.'v. llini 
companions fall fic.ul at their left, without any 
enemy at hand, oi any iisihlo cause of then dc- 
stiurtion 

On ivliat occasion, oi foi •\vliat purpo'^r, cannons-' 
and muskets v,crediscliarf;ed amonc; a people iiarm- 
Ic'-s and ‘^ccine, by sti angers vlio 1111110111 any ri"bt 
Msilod their coast, it is not thouf^lii necc-^^aiy to 
inform ns The Pnc/z/ifi/ccc could fear noli 11 n*^ from 
them, and had Ihcrefoio no adequate provocation; 
nor IS there any reason to behc ic hut that they mui- 
dcicd the negroo'; in nanton merriment, ]Kiliaps only 
to tr}' how many a \olley v.oiild destiov, 01 nhat 
would be ilic consternation of those th.it should 
escape. We aic openly told, tiiat they had the Ic^'S 
scruple concerning their treatment of the saiagc 
people, hecausG they scarceh' consideied them as 
distinct from beasts , and indeed the practice of all 
the European nations, and among others of tlie 
barbarians that cuUaate the southern islands 
of Amciica. pioies, that this opinion, liowcier 
absuid and foolish, howe\ci iricked and injmioiis, 
still continues to prevail Intcicst and piidc harden 
the heait, and it is in vain to dispute against aval ice 
and power 

By these pi actices the first discoicrers alienated 
the natives from them, and whenever a ship ap- 
peared, eieiy one that could fly betook himself to 
the mountains and the woods, so tliat nothing uas 
to be got more than they could steal they somctimc'^- 
Euiprised a few fishers, and made them slaves, and did 
what they could to oflcnd the iiegioes, and cniicli 
themselves. This piactice of lobbeiy continued till 

some 
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-some of the negroes who had been ensla^ ed learned 
the language of Portugal so as to be able to infer 
pret foi then countrymen, and one John Fernandek 
Applied iiimself to the rieglo tongUe 

Trom tins time be^an feomettnng a regula> 
traffick, such is can snbaj^t betVyten nations nherfe 
■all the power is on one side tntd t factory U as settled 
an the isle -of irguvi, undei the protection of a fort 
The profit of this rten tiadCWtistssighed for aoertain 
term to Fe-J dinniido Gomtz nJnch seetris to be the 
common method of cstlLlishmg it trade that is jet 
too small to engage the ^cafe of a nation and can 
onh beenlaigedbj tint atfentibn whiclus beston ed 
•by p ivtfe men Upon pm ale Jdv’^ihtage Gomez 
continued the chscovelies to Cape Cathtrihi 
degrees and a halt bbyond the Ime ^ 

III the lattei part of the reij,n df Alphonso V the 
mdour of dl^to^ely a\ai» sotnlwhat intermitted, and 
uncommercial entorpmes ncremteihupted bj the 
a^aia in winch he tva^ engag'^d a\]th ^hrious sHtCess 
But //?//; 11 i\ho succeeded Icrngfullj contanced 
both of the honour and ada nit igc of extending his 
■dominiotis m countries hilheito unknown prose- 
cuted the'designs of prince^ewry with the utmost 
aigouf and in short lime iddcd to hi^ other titled 
that of king of Gxiinea and of the oosist of Africa 
In 1463 in tliC third jear of tlic leign otJohn 11 
■died prmcL lienrp the first encourager' of remote 
navij,atioh bj whOso incitement patronage and 
example, distant natrons h ue been made acquainted 
with eacli other, unk.llo^^n countiies ha\c been 
Jirought into general \ lew and the pow cr ot Fm ope 
Jus been extended to the leraotest parts of the orld 
T ± What 
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What mankind has lost and gamed by the gcnnis 
and designs of this pi nice, it would be long to com- 
pare, and ver}^ difficult to estimate Much knoiv- 
ledge has been acquired, and much ciiielty been 
committed, the belief of lehgion has been 1 ciy little 
propagated, and its laivs have been outiageously 
and enormously violated The Evropeawi have 
scarcely \isited any coast, but to giatify avaiicc, 
and extend corruption, to aiiogate dominion 
' -without right, and piactise crucify iviihout incen- 
tive Happy had it then been foi the oppressed, if 
the designs of liemy had slept m his bosom, and 
surely moie happy foi the oppiessois But there is 
reason to hope that out of so much evil good may 
sometimes be piodiiced, and that the light of the 
gospel will at last illuminate the sands of Africa^ 
and the deseits of America, though its progie^s 
cannot but be slmv, -when it is so much obstructed 
by the lives of chiistiaiis 

The death of Henry did not interrupt the piogiess 
of king John, who was veiy strict in his injunctions, 
not only to make discoveries, but to secuie pos- 
' session of the countries that ivei e found The pi actice 
of the first navigators was only to laise a cross upon 
the coast, and to carve upon trees the device of Don 
Heniy, the name ivhich they thought it proper to 
give to the new coast, and any other information, 
foi^ those that might happen to follow them, but 
now they began to erect piles of stone -with a cioss 
on the top, and engraved on the stone the arms of 
PoTtngal, the name of the king, and of tlie com- 
mander of the ship, with the day and year of the 
discovery This was accounted suflicient to prm e 

their 
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their claim to the new Hnils, which might be 
pleaded with justice enough against anj other 
EiijopeanSy'xndi the rights of the original inhabit- 
ants were never taken into notice Of these stone 
records nine more were erected in the reign of king 
John, along the coast of Africoy as far as the Cape 
i)f Good Hope 

The fortress 111 tlie isle oiArgtim w as finished, and 
It w as found necessary to build another at S Georgia 
de la Minay a few degrees north of tlie line, to secuie 
thetnde of gold dust which was chicflj earned 
on at that place Tor this piirpo e a fleet w as fitted 
out of ten large and three smaller vessels freighted 
with materials for building the fort and with pro 
Visions and ammunition for sik hundred men of 
whom one hundred were workmen and labourers 
Father La/ilau relates, in ^ery particular terms, tiiat 
these ships earned hewn stones, bricks, and timber 
for the fort, so that nothing remained but barely 
to erect it He does not seem to consider how 
small a fort could be made out of the lading of ten 
ships 

The command of this fleet was given to Den 
Ditgo d Azainbue who set sail December 1 1, 1481, 
and reaching La MinOy January iq, 1482, gave im- 
mediate notice of his arrival to Caraniansa a petty 
prince of that part of the country, whom he very 
earnestly invited to an immediate conference 

Having received a message of civility from the 
negro chief, he landed, and chose a rising ground 
proper for his intended fortressj on which he planted 
a banner with the arms of PorCltgal, and took pos 
session m the name of his master He then raised 
T 3 m 
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an altar at the f(,ot of a f^ieat lice, on -which mas- 
was cclebi cited, the i\holc assembly, says Lafil'au, 
biecaking out into teaus of demotion al the piosjiect 
of inviting these baibaions nations to liie piofcssion 
of the tiuO faith Being fccuic of the goodness of 
the’ end, they had no scinp.'e about the means, nor 
ever consideicd how diOercntlj horn the piimitive- 
maityis and apostles they weie atlemptmg 1o make 
pioselytes The fust piopagatois of chiistiamty 
recommended their doctimcs by tlieii sn/ieringi 
and virtues, they enteicd no defenceless teiiitoiics 
with swoids in then hands, thc 3 '-bmit no forts upon 
ground to which they had no light, noi polluted the 
purity of leligion with the aiaiice ol tiade, oi in- 
solence of power 

What may still laise higher the indignation of a 
chiistian mind, this pin pose of piopagatmg truth 
appeal sneier to have bceaseiionsly pm sued lyv any 
Ruropean raSAQYi , no means, whether lawful oi 
unlawful, have been picUcUsed ivith diligence and 
perscveiance for the conveision of saiagcs When 
a foit IS built, and a factoiy established, thciciemains 
no othei care than to glow rich It is soon found"' 
' tliat ignorance is most easily kept m subjection, and 
that by enlightening the mind -with tiuth, tiaud 
and usurpation would lie made less practicable and 
less secuie 

In a few daj^s an mteniew -vias appointed be- 
tw»een Caramansa A%avi\nic 'Rim Roitiiouesc 
iitteied by his mtei prefer a pompous speech, in -a Inch 
he made the negro pi nice large offeis of his mastci’s 
friendship, exhoiting him to embiace the icligion 
of his new ally , and told him, that as they came to 

. foim 
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foim 1 le'igue off^Ien(lslllp^v^thlum,lt^^^s necessary 
lhat the^ should build a fort, Inch might sene ns 
a retreat from their common enemies, and m nhich 
Ihe Portuguese might be always at hand to lend 
him assistance 

The negro, n ho 'cemed \eiy\\cll to understand 
>vhat the admiral intended, after a short pause, 
leturned an answer full of respect to the king of 
Portugaly but appeared a little doubtful what to 
dc emime with relation to the fort Tlic com 
mandcr sai his difildcnce, and used nil Ins art of 
persuasion to overcome it Caramansa either in 
ducedb} hope, or constrained b} fear, cithei desirous 
to m ikc. them fnends, or not ilarmg to m ikc tlicm 
enemies, consented, w itli a show of jo^ , to that w Inch 
it was not in his power to refuse and the new 
comers began the nc\t da^ to break the ground for 
a foundation of a fort 

‘Within the limit of their intended fortificalioii 
wcio some spots appropriated to superstitious prac 
ticcs which the negroes no sooner perceived m dan 
ger ofviolation b} the spade and pickaxe, than tlicv 
miitoa’-ms and began to intenupt the work The 
i^or/«^«cjt?pcisisted in their purpose and there had 
soon been tumultand bloodshed, liacl not the admiral, 
who was at a distance to superintend tlie unlading 
the materials for the edifice, been informed of the 
danger He was told at the same time, tint the 
support of their superstition was only a pretence, 
and that all their rage might be appeased by the 
presents which the prince expected, the dch^ of 
which had greatly offended him 
T4 
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The Por(it^uc<;c .idimuil immediately ran to 
men, piohibitcd all violence, and sto])})f(l the com- 
motion, he then bi ought out lliepicsents,and spread 
them with gieat pomp befoie the pi nice, il they 
ivcre of no great value, theyiseic laic, foi the nc- 
gioes had never seen such m oiidcis bcfoi c, they wcie 
theiefoie leceiied with ec^tac}”, and perhaps the 
P(7r^?/o-we9e derided them for then fondness oftiiflcs, 

O 

without consideiing how many things deincthcn 
value only from their scaicity, and that gold and 
lubies would be tiifles, if natnie had scatteicd them 
with less fiugality 

The woik was now peaceably continued, and such 
was the diligence i\ith winch the strangeis hastened 
to seem e the possession of thecountiy that m twenty 
days they had sufficiently fortified them'^ehes 
against the hostility of the ncgroe<? They then 
pioceededto complete their design A chinch was 
built in the place whcie the fiist altai had been 
raised, on winch a mass was established to be cele- 
biated foi ever, once a day, for the ic|)ose of the 
soul of Hairy, the hist mover of these discoi cries 
Inthis fort the admiral remained w ith sixty soldiers, 
and sent back the rest m the ships, walh gold, slai es, 
and other commodities - It may be obseived that 
slaves w^ere nevei forgotten, and that wheiever they 
went, they giatified their pride, if not their aiaiice, 
and broiight-some of the natives, when it happened 
that they brought nothing else 

The Portuguese endeavoured to extend their 
dominions still farther They had gamed' some 
knowledge of the Jaloffs, a nation inhabiting the 
' coast of Guinea, hetw^een the Gambia and SenesaL 

The- 
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1 he king of the Jalo§'s being vicious and lu'tiirious, 
committed the ctre of the gov emment to Bemom, 
his brother by the mother s side, in picfcrence to 
tno other brothers by his father Bemom viho 
wanted neither bravery nor prudence knew that 
Ills station vv as invidious and dangerous, and there- 
fore made an alliance with tbe Portuguese, and 
retained them in Ins defence b^ libel ality and kind 
ness At last the king vv as killed by the contriv ance 
of his brothers and Bemom was to lose his power, 
01 maintain it by war 

He had recourse m this exigence to his great 
allv tlie king of Portugal, who promised to support 
him on condition that he should become a Christian, 
and sent in ambassadoui, accompanied with mis 
sionarTes Pctwui promised all that was inquired, 
obieeting only that the time of a cii il war w as not a 
proper season for a change of religion, which Would 
alienate his adherents but said, that when he was 
once peaceiblj established, he would not only em-' 
biacethe true leligioii himself but would endeavour 
the conversion of the kingdom 

This excuse was admitted, and Bemom delaj ed 
his conversion for a > ear, icnewing his promise from 
time to time But the war was unsuccessful, trade 
was at a stand, vnd Bemom w as not able to p ly the 
money which he had boriowed of the Portuguese 
merchants, who sent intelligence to Luban of Ins 
dchjs and received an order from the king, com 
maiidmg them, under severe penalties, to return 
Jiome 

B mwii here saw his unn approaching and hoping 
that monev would pacifv all resentment boirovved 

of 
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of fiiends a sum siifiicicnt to discliaigc Ins debt?, 
and finding that men tins enticement noidd not 
delay the dcparlmc of the Poj'fifguc he cmbaikcd 
Ins nephev/ in then ships, with an hundred slaves, 
whom he picscnted to tlic knig of Poi Lnoal, to solicit 
Ins assistance Tiio effect of this embassy he could 
not stay to know , foi being soon after deposed, ,hc 
sought sheltei in the foi tress of Ai gum, whence be 
took shipping foi Poitugal wntli twcnty-fiic of Ins 
principal followcis. 

The king of Porfugal pleased Ins own vanity and 
that of Ins subjects, by reci-iving him with great 
state and magnificence, as a might}' monaich who 
had fled to an ahv foi siiccoui m misfortme. All 
the loids and ladies of the couit were assemlfed, 
and Amom w as conducted w ith asplcmlid ailcnd- 
ance into the hall of audience, whcie the king losc 
from his thione to welcome Inin Jkmoin then 
made a speech wath great rase and cuginty, rcpie- 
sentiiig his niiliappy state, and imploring the faiour 
of Ins powei fill ally The king v/as touched with 
Ins affliction, and staick by hl^ w'isdom 

The conveisionof Bcriom w'as much desned by 
the king, and it w as theicfore immediately pioposcd 
to him that he should become a chiistian Eccle- 
siasiicks were sent to mstiuct hnn, and having now 
no more obstacles fioni intcicsg he v/as easily per- 
suaded to declaie himself whatevci would please 
those on vdiom he now depended Kc was baptized 
on the third day of December 14S9, m the palace 
of the queen, with gieat magnificence, and named 
John aftei the king 


Some 
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Some time «?peiit in fci^sts'ind sports on tin*? 
jre it occasion and the negroes •Jignalivcd the iT'ch cs 
b\ mam feats of audit}, fn sarp issing the poner 
of£«;o/ie<Tny, mIio haiingmoic helps o^art, arc le=s 
ddigent to ciiltiinte the qn ilitics of natarc In the 
mean time ti\ cut} large ships ucrc fitted out ncll 
manned, stored iiitU ammunition, and laden nilh 
materials neccssar} for the eiec ion of a fort With 
tins ponciful armament ncic sent a great number 
of missionaries under the direction of Aharez the 
] mg s confe soi 1 he command of this force, is Inch 
filled the coast of //} nith ten onr, \ as given to 
Pedjo 1 az (rALU^na snrn imcd wliosoon 
afte- till.} had landed, lot being well pleased witli 
his expedition, put an end to its incon\enicncie% b\ 
stabbing i {/«m; suddenU to the heart I ho king 
he ml of this outra c with ^reat sorrov , but did not 
attempt to punish the murderer 

liic king s concern for the restoration of Bo} oin 
was not the mcio cfiect of kindness, he hoped bv 
Ins help to ficihtalo "re itei designs lie now b"gan 
to form hopes of finding a wa} to tlic Fasf Indies,. 
and of enriching his counlrv by lint gainful com- 
merce, this he was encouraged to belie c piacti- 
cable by a map winch the ISIoorb lad given to 
priiicp Henry and winch subscipient discovciics 
have shown to be sufTicientlv near to exactnes , 
TV here a passage round the south cast part of Afi ica 
was evidentl} described 

Tlie king bad another scheme yet more lik'^Iy to 
engage cunobity, and not irreconcilable witli Ins 
interest Thevvoildhad foi some tune been filled 
w ith the repoi t of i povv eiful chnstian pruice railed 

Pi ester 
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Piater Jo/nii whose country nas tinknov/n, aiul 
whom some, after Pauhis Voicin'!, supposed to reigti 
ill the midst of Aua, and othcis in the depth of 
Ethiopia, betv.'cen the ocean and Red Sea The 
account of the A fi lean was confinned by 

some Ahysumaiis who had tjavellcd into Spain, and 
by some fiiais that had Msitcd the holy laud, and 
the king iias extremely desiioub of then coircs- 
pondcncc and alhanec. 

Some ob‘'Cure mtclhgcnce had been obtained, 
winch made it seem piobable that A way might be 
found from the countries lately' discoieied, to those 
of this far-famed monaich In i 486 , an ambassadour 
came from the king of Bcnini to desiic that pieach- 
eis might bo sent to instruct him and his subjects in the 
tiue ichgion He iclated that in the inland conntiy', 
three hundred and fitly leagues eastw ai d fi om Bi miu, 
was a mighty monarch called Oganc, who had juris- 
diction both spiritual and tempoial oici other kings , 
that the king of and his neighbours, at tlicil 

accession, sent ambassadoms to him with iich pic- 
sents, and received fiom him the mvestituic of their 
dominions, and the maiks of &oVeieigiity,wdnch w eie 
a kind of sceptre, a helmet, and a latten cross, with- 
out wdiich they could not be consideied as lawful 
kings; that this great prince w^as ucier seen but 
on the day of audience, and then held but one 
of his feet to the ambassadour, wdio kissed it with 
great leverence, and w'ho-u.at his depaiture had a 
Cl OSS of latten hung on his neck, which ennobled 
him thenceforwaul, and exempted him fiom all 
spivilo oITices. 


Bemoin 
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Bcmom Inti likcAt isc told the kint? that to the east 
•of the kingdom of TbjM/w/, there Mas among other 
princes one that \ asneitlierM ihometan nor idolater, 
but mIio seemed to profess a religion nc irlj rcsenib 
ling tlie clinstian Those informaSons comjnred 
Mitli each other and mUIi the current accounts of 
P/ esfer John, induced the king to an opinion m Inch 
though formed omeu hat at hazard is still believed 
to be right, that h} passing up the rntr Se7}e<ral hxs 
dominions m oukI be found It m as therefore ordered 
that M hen the fortress M as finishc<l an itlcmpt should 
be mide to pa^^s upward to the source of the ruer 
The design failed then, and has never ) ct succeeded 

Other wa^ s hkowisea ere tried of penetrating to 
the kingdom of Prcsler John for the 1 mg lesoUcd 
to leavt, ncithei sea nor land unscarched till he 
should be found The two messengers who v ere 
sent first on tins design wcnlioJnmnhm and then 
returned, bcmi, persuaded that foi w ant of under- 
stinding th( language of the coiintrv it would he 
vain or impossible to travel tardier Two moic we-c 
then desp Itched oneor\\homwasPer/;o(/eCe dlan, 
the other Alphonso dc Paua they pa'^ed fiom 
Naples to Heramlria and then truLllcdlo Caim, 
fiom whence Ihc} went to Aden a town of habu 
on the Red Sea ncai itsmoutli TiomiAdcn Potia 
set sail for nhiopui and Covtllan for the Indies 
Co V isitcd Canaiaiy Caliaity and in the 
IndieSyind Sosulam the eastern Afiica thence he 
leturned to and then to wheio he had 

agreed to meet P/ti m At Cm/e he was informed 
that Pciic was dead but he met with two Poilu 
gnese Jews, one of whom had given the 1 mg an 

account 
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ticcoimt of ihc s\Uialio\\ and trade of 0 /w?/v' tUcv 
biouclit orders to Coi illan, that Ik •'liould ‘.c nd (Jiio 
•of them home V. ith tl 1C ]ouuiaI of Iik and 

go to Or7mt’! Kith the otiier 

Coiillan obe\ed the 01110]=;, <=:^nding an exact ae- 
covnit of his adventuKs Xo Lisbon , and jnoccc'ding 
V ith the otiici ]nc‘>'-cngcr to 0,7nii<!. nlieie lia\ing 
made Fuflicioht inquiry, he sent Ins coinjianion 
liomcsvaidb vuth the c.ira\.nib that ^\cie going to 
Aleppo, and cinbarkincc once more on the Red Sea, 
airived in time at yllnj^KDua, and found the piincc 
Vrhom he h 'd ‘-ought so long, and n ilh suclulangei. 

Two ships neie ‘•ent out upon tlie same seaich, of 
which B(n (hohmao Dur^ liad tlie chief command; 
they wcic attended by a sniallei M-'Sel laden witli 
piovisions, that thet' might not letuin upon pre- 
tence of want cithei felt or fearetl 

Navigation was iiowhioindit neaicr to perfection. 
Tlie Pe;/?/y//cKe clam the iiono’ii of inanv nnen- 
tions by wdiich the sailor is a'-sisted, and which (li- 
able him to leave sight of land, and commit Iiinwclf 
to the boLindlc'>s occaii Diaz liad ordei s t o jn occ cd 
beyond the inci Zan(\ wlicro Dic£>o Can liad 

V o 

stopped, to build monuments of his dibCOAcnes, and 
to (e<vve upon the coasts nogio men and womciv 
w'ell instiuctcd, who might inqune after Fivstei' 
John, and fill the natives with icvcrcncc for the 
Po7 fngiicie 

Diaz, with much op]iosition fiom Ins ciew, whose 
mutinies he leprcssed, partly by softness and paitlj'- 
by steadiness, sailed on till he leachcd the utmost 
point of Afinca, which fiom the bad wcathei that lie 
met theie,he called Caba 7 orw 6 " 72 ^of< 7 ,or theCapoof 

Sloims- 
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Storms ^e^vonKl Invc gono fomnrd but In'! 
crew forced him lo return In Ins n ij back he met 
the T tclnclLr, from which he Ind been parted nine 
months before, of the nine men w Inch w ere in it at 
the *:epa"htinn, v Jiad been killed b} the negroes, 
and of the three remaining one died for )o\ at the 
siglit of his friends Diaz returned to Luhon in 
December i ^87, and g'*\c an account of his \ovage 
to the king who ordered the Cape of Storms to'^be 
called tlicnceforw ml Caho de Buena Cspo anza, 
or the Cape of Good Hope 

Some time before the expedition of Htax, the 
liver Zaiti and tlic 1 ingdom of Congo had been 
discovered b} Hugo CaUf who found ti nation of 
negroes wliO spoke a language which tl Oce that 
V ere in hvb ships could not understand He landed, 
and the n itnsfes, whom be expected to fly like the 
other mb vbltants of the coast, met tlicm with con- 
fidence, and treated them with kindne s but Hic^o 
finding that they could not understand each otliei, 
seized some of tlioir chiefs and cairiod them to 
Portugal, leavihg some of Ins own jicople m their 
roofn to learn* tile language of Congo 
The negroes weic soon pacified, and tlie Porti-' 
guest left to their mercy were well treated and as 
thej by degrees gievv able to make themselves 
understood recommended themselves their nation, 
and their religion The king of Portugal sent 
Diego back in a very shoit time with the negroes 
whom he had forced avaj , and when tlic^ were set 
safe on shore the king of C'owg'o conceived so much 
esteem for Diego that lie sent one of those who had 
returned back again in llie ship to Lisbon, w ith 

t> 0 
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two young men despatched as ambassadouis, to 
desire insiiuctois to be sent for the conversion of 
his kingdom. 

The ambassadours were hononi ably received, and 
baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was imme- 
diatelj" fitted out for Co 72 go, uudei the command of 
Gonsalvo Sorza, who dying m his passage, was suc- 
ceeded m authoiity In'" ins nephew JRodej igo 

When they came to land, the king’s uncle, ho 
commanded the proMiice, immediately requested 
to be solemn]}' initiated into the ehiistian religion, 
which was gt anted to him and Ins young son, on 
Easter day 1491 The hither was named Mamiel, 
and the son Anicvio Soon afleiviaids the king, 
queen, and eldest piince, leceived at the font the 
names of John, Eleanor, and Alphonso', and a war 
breaking out, the whole army was admitted to the 
rites of Christianity, and then sent against the enemy. 
They icturned victorious, but soon forgot their 
faith, and formed a conspn acy to restore paganism , 
a powerful opposition was raised liy infidels and 
apostates, headed by one of the king’s youngci 
sons ; and the missionaries had been destroyed had 
not 90 pleaded foi them and for chnstianity 

The enemies of religion now became the enemies 
of Alphomo, whom they accused to his fathei of 
disloyalty His mother, queen Eleanor, gamed 
time by one artifice after another, till the king was 
calmed, he then heaid the cause again, declaied 
Ins son innocent, and punished his accuseis nith 
death 

The king died soon after, and the tin one was 
disputed by Alphonso, supported by the chnstians, 

and 
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nnd his brother, folloA^ecl by ‘the infidels 
A bnttio was fought, Aqmhmo Mas taken and put 
to death and chnstianit} was for a time est iblibhed 
in Congo but the nation lias relapsed into its 
former follies ' 

Such Mas the state of the Portuguae navigation 
Mhen, in 1492, Columbtis made the ^daring and 
prosperous voyage, mIiicIi gave a new world to 
Curopean curiosity and Emopean cruelty He had 
offered his proposal, md declared his expectations 
to king John of Portugal^ who had slighted him 
as a fanciful and rash projector, tliat promised what 
he had not reasonable hopes to perform Columbus 
hid solicited other princes, and had been repulsed 
Mitli the same indignity , at last Isabella of Arragon 
furnished him with ships and having found America 
he entered the mouth of the Tagus m his return, 
and showed the natives of the new country AVhen 
he was admitted to the kings presence, he acted 
and talked m ith so much haughtiness, and reflected 
on the neglect Mhich he had undergone with so 
much acrimony that the courtiers, who saw their 
prince insulted, offe ed to destroy him , but the 
king, who knew that he deservtd the reproaches 
that had been used and who now sincerely regretted, 
his incredulity, would suffer no violence to be 
offered him, but dismissed him with presents and 
Mithhoriouis 

The Portuguese and Spaniards became now jea- 
lous of each other’s claim to countries which neither 
had yet seen , and the Pope, to whom they appealed 
divided the new world between them by a line 
drawn from north to south, a hundred leagues west 

VoL n U ward 
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waul fiom Cape Verd and 1 lie A'^orc<^, alt 

that lies westfiom that lino to \hQ >Spaninuh, and 
all that lies cast to tlic Porlup^uc<^c 'J'his nas no 
satis/lictoiji' division, for the ca-^t and ue>t inti^'f meet 
at la^t, but that time v as then at a gif at distance 
Accoiding to this grant, the Poi tv»nr\c con- 
tinued their di«:eo\ ones east \\ aid, and became mastois 
of much of the coast both of Afiica and the Indies ; 
but they seized much more than they could oceiip}^, 
and \\hile they Mere under the dominion of Spain, 
lost the greater part of then Indian tciiitories 
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C0^TA1M^G 

A GENERAL PLAN OP EDUCATION 


^ fi ■'HE importance of Fdacation is a point so 
generally understood ind confessed tint it 
nouldbe of little use to attempt any new proof or 
illustration of its necessity and adiantages 

At a time n hen so many schemes of education ha\ e 
been projected, so many proposals offered to the 
Public^, ao many schools opened for general know 
ledge, and so many lectures in particular sciences 
attended, at a time when mankind seems intent 
Tzther upon fami]jaiising than enhrgjng the seteral 
arts , and eVery age, sex, and profession, is im ited 
to an acquaintance with those studies, which were 
formerly supposed accessible only to such as had 
devoted themselves to literary leisure, and dedi 
cated their powers to philosophical inquines, it 
seems rather requisite that an apology should be 
made for any further attempt to smooth a path so 

• Published in 1748, by Dodsley 
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fiequcntly beaten, or to lecommcnd altainments so- 
aidenUy pin sued, and so odiciously dnccted 

That tins general desiie ma}'- not be fiustiated, 
oiu schools seem yet to want some book, which may 
excite cuiiosil}'" by its lanety, encourage dili- 
gence by its facility, and rewaid application by 
Its usefulness In examining the tieatises hitherto 
offered to the youth of this nation, there appeared 
none that did not fail in one oi other of these essen- 
tial qualities, none that weic not eitlier unpleasing, 
01 abstiuse, or crowded with learning, veiy laiely 
applicable to the pui poses of common life. 

Every man, who has been engaged in teaching, 
knoivs ivith how much difliculty youthful minds 
are confined to close application, and how leadily 
they del late to any thing, lathei than attend to 
that ivhich is imposed as a task That this dispo- 
sition, -when It becomes inconsistent with the forms 
of education, is to be checked, ivill be readily 
granted, but since, though it may be in some degiec 
obviated, it cannot wholly be suppiessed, it is suielj’- 
lational to turn it to advantage, by taking care that 
the mmd shall never v/ant objects on which its fa- 
. -culties may be usefully employed It is not im- 
possible, that this lestless desiie of novelty, which 
gives so much tiouble to the teacher, may be often 
the stiuggle of the undci standing starting fiom 
that to which it is not by natuic adapted, and 
tiavclling in search of something on which it 
may fix wuth gieatei satisfaction For without 
supposing each man pa.i ticulai ly maikcd out by 
his genius foi particular pei formances, it may 
be easily conceived, that when a numeious 

class 
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chss of bo^s IS confined imliscnmiintcl^ to ilie 
•fame forms of compo*:itioii, the repetition of tin 
same \^o^(^«, or the e\plicatiou of tlicsunc scnli 
ments, the cniplo^Tncnt must, either hj inlurc or 
accident, be less suitable to *-oine th m others, that 
the ideas to be contcnipl itod ma\ be too diHlcnlt 
for the apprehension of one, and loo obvious fo” 
tint of another tlie^ mi\ be sncli as «omc under- 
standings cannot reach, tlioiigli olliers look down 
upon them is below their rcgird Pverv mmd in 
itsprogrc^ throiigb the dificrcnt stages of scbolastick 
learning, must be oAcn in one of the c conditions, 
must either flag with tin. Itbour or grow wanton 
with the facilit} of the work a signed and in either 
state It naturalh turns aside from the Inck before 
It AVcaniicsa looks out fornlicf, and leisurt for 
employment, and surcU it is ration il to mdul^ 0 the 
wandcniigS of both lor the ficnilies vrhitb arc 
too bgiitU burtliencd with the business of the day, 
may with great projiricty add to it <omo other m 
quiry and ho that finds Iiimsolf ov or wcincd l»y a 
task, which, perhaps with all his efforts, he is not 
able to perform, is imdoiibtcdh to be pislified m 
addicting himself rather to easier studies, ind endea 
aounngto quit tint winch is above his attainment, 
for that which iiatiirc h IS not made him incapable 
of pursuing with advantage 

Tint therefore tins roving curiosity may not be 
unsatisfied, it seems ncccss iry to scatter in its way 
such allurements as in ly withhold it from nn useless 
and unbounded dissipation such as may regulate 
it without violence and direct it without icstnmt, 
such as may suit every inclination, and fit every 
X u 3 capacitv , 
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capacity, may employ the slion^ci gemns, by 
opeiationsof icason, anrl engage the Ics^ actnc or 
forcible mind, by supplying it ^vltll eas}^ kno^\ ledge, 
and obviating that despondence, whieh cjuickly 
prevails, vrhen nothing appeals but a succession of 
difficulties, and one labom only ceases that another 
may be imposed 

A book intended thus to coi respond with all 
dispositions, and affoid enteitainmcnt for minds of 
diflcient poweis, is necessaiily to contain tieatiscs 
on different subjects As it is designed for schools, 
though for the Inghei classes, it is confined wholly 
to such pails of know'ledge as young minds may 
comprehend , and as it is diaw’ii up for Readeis yet 
unexpeiicnced in life, and unable to distinguish the 
' useful from the ostentatious or unnecessary paits of 
science, it is lequisitc that a vciy nice distinction 
should, be made, that nothing unprofitable should 
be admitted for the sake of pleasuic, noi an}’’ aits 
of attraction neglected^, that might fix the atten- 
tion upon more impoitant studies 

These consideiations produced the book which is 
here offeied to the Publick, as better adapted to 
the gieat design of pleasing by instruction, than 
any wdiich has hilhcito been admitted into our 
seminal les of literature Thcie aie not indeed 
w’anting in the wmild compendiiims of science, but 
many w’eie written at a time wdien philosophy was 
imperfect, as that of G Valla , many contain only 
naked schemes, or synoptical tables, as that of 
Stieiius, and otheis aie too large and voluminous, 
as that of Ahtednis , and, what is not to be con- 
^dered as the least objection, they are generally in 
3 ‘ a language. 
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n linginge, ^^hlcll, to bo^s, is more difficult than 
the subject , -ind it is too Inrd a task to be con 
dcmned to learn a new science in an unknown 
tongue As in life, so in study, it is dangerous to 
do more things than one at a time, and the mind 
IS not to be harassed n ith unnecessary obstructions, 
in a "wa} of which the natural and una\oidabl6 
aspenty is such os too frequently produces despair 

If the language hoimer hid been the only ob 
jection to any of theaolumes aheady extant, the 
schools might ha\ e been supplied at a small expense 
by a translation, but none could be found that uas 
not so defects e, redundant, 01 erroneous, as to be 
of more danger than use It uas necessary then to 
tjxamine, M hether upon ciery single science there 
was not some treatise written for the use of scholars, 
which mi^ht be adapted to Ibis design so that a 
collection might be made fiom diflerent authors’, 
without the necessity of writing new s} stems This 
search was not wholly without success, for two 
authors were found, whose performances might be 
idmitted with little alteration But so widely does 
this plan differ from all others, so mucli has the 
state of many kinds of learning been changed or 
so unfortunately liaM’ th(j hitherto been cultivated, 
that none of the other sub|ects wcic o\plaincd m 
such a m inner as was now requned and theiefore 
neither cue nor expense has been spired to obtnn 
new lights, and procure to this book ihe merit Of 
an original 

With whit jiido-ment the design has been foiincd 
' and w ith w h it skill it has been executed the learned 
world IS now to determine But befoie sentence 
u 4 sh lU 
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shall pass, It is pioper to explain more fully hat 
has been intended, that censure may not be incurred 
by the omission of that which tlie original plan did 
not compiehend, to declaie more particulaily who 
they aie to n hose insti uctions these tieatises pretend, 
that a charge of arrogance and ]nesiimp1ion may 
be obviated, to lay down the reasons which dncctcd 
the choice of the seveial subjects, and to explain 
moie minutely the maimei in uhich each particular 
pai t of these volumes is to be used 

The title has already declared, that these volumes 
aie particulaily intended for the use of schools, and 
theiefore it has been the caie of the aiilhois to 
explain the seveial sciences, of which they have 
tieated, in the most famihai manner , foi the mind 
used onlv to common expressions, and inaccurate 
ideas, does not suddenly conform itself to scliolastick 
modes of leasoning, 01 conceive the nice distinctions 
of a subtile philosophy, and maj’- he piopeilv initiated 
in speculative studies by an mtioduction like this, 

111 which the grossness of vulgar conception is 
avoided, without the obseivation of metaphysical 
exactness It is obseived, that m the couise of the 
natuial woild no change is instantaneous, but all its 
Vicissitudes aie gradual and slow, the motions of 
intellect pioceed in the like imperceptible pio- 
giessioii, and proper degrees of transition fiom one 
study to another^ are there foie necessaiy, but let it 
not be charged upon the writers of this book that 
they intended to exhibit more than the dawn of 
knowledge, or pretended to raise 111 the mind any ' 
nobler product than the blossoms of science, which 
moie povveiful institutions may ripen into fruit. 


For 
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For this re'ison it must not be o’^pecterl that in 
the following pages should he found a complete 
circle of the sciences or that any authors, non 
desen ediy esteemed, should be rejected to make way 
foi what IS here offered It w is intended by the 
means of these precepts not to deck the mind with 
ornaments but to piotect it from nakedness not 
to eniich it with affluence, but to supply it with 
necessaries The inqitity therefore w is not what 
degrees ofknow ledge iiedesirible, but wh it are in 
most stations of life indispensably required, and 
the choice w is determined not by the splendour of 
an} part of liteiatuie but the extent of Us u«e 
and the mcomenience which its neglect wis likely 
to produce 

I The prevalence of this consideration appears 
m the first part which is appropn ited to the humble 
purposes of teaching to read and <!pcal and ante 
letleis y an attempt of little magnificence, but in 
which no man needs to blush for having employed 
his time if honour be rstimated by use Torpre 
cepts of this kind however neglected extend their 
importance as fdr as men are found whocommu 
mcate then thoughts one to another they are 
equ illy useful to the highest *»nd the lowest they 
may often contribute to make ignorance less inele- 
gant and may it not be obseived, that they arc 
frequently wanted for the embellishment even of 
learning ? 

In order to show the propei use of this part which 
consists of various e'^emphfications of such differ 
ences of style as require correspondent diversities of 
pronunciation, it w lU be pioper to inform the scholar, 

that 
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that there are in general thicc forms of stj'lc, each 
of ^^hlcll demands its particular mode ol elocution j 
familiar^ the wlcmn, and the pafhctick That 
in tlie familiar, be that reads is only to talk witli a 
paper in his hand, and to indulge himself m all the 
licrhter libeitics of voice, as when he leads the com- 

O ' \ 

mon articles of a news-paper, oi a cursory letter of 
intelligence or business That the solemn style, 
such as that of a seiious naiiatue, exacts an uniform 
steadiness of speech, equal, clear, and calm That 
for the pathetick, such as an animated oiatioii, 
it is necessaiy the voice be regulated by the 
sense, vaiying and using with the passions These 
rules, w Inch are the most genei al, admit a great 
number of subordinate obsei \ ations, which must be 
particulaily adapted to evciy scholar; for it is ob- 
sciTable, that though V'eiy few' lead w'cll, yet evciy 
man eirs m a ditfeient way But let one lemaik 
nevei be omitted* inculcate stiongly to every 
scholai the danger of copying the v'oice of an- 
other, an attempt which, though It has been often 
repeated, is always unsuccessful 

The impoitance of vviitmg letters with propiiety 
justly claims to be consideicd w ith care, since, next 
to the power of pleasing with his presence, eveiy 
man would wish to be able to giv e delight at a dis- 
tance This great ait should be dihgentl}’- taught, 
the rather, because of those letteis which aie most 
useful, and by which the gcneial business of life is 
transacted, there arc no example^; easily to be found. 
It seems the general fault of those who undeitake 
thispait of education, that they piopose, for the 
exercise of their scholais, occasions which raiely 

happen ; 
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happen such as congntuHtions and condolences 
and neglect tho'JO ■svithout -w Inch life cannot proceed 
It IS possible to piss man} ) c irs w itboiit the neces- 
sity of a nting pnnega nckb or cpitlnlammms, but 
e\er} man has frequent occasion to stated contnet, 
or demand a debt, or make i narratne ol some mi- 
nute incidents of common life On these sub|ccts 
ilierefore }oung persons should be taiiglit to think 
}usth, and u rite clearU, neativ, and succinctl}, lest 
they come from school into the world without any 
acquaintance with common atTius ind stand idle 
spectators of mankind in c\pcdlation tint some 
great e; cut willgnc them in opportunity to evert 
their rhctonck 

II The second place IS assigned to ou 

thciisefulnessofwhich it is imneccs's ir} tocvpitntc 
m an age when mathematical studies jn\c so much 
engaged the attention of all classc* of men Phis 
treatise is one of tliose which have been boi rowed 
being a translation from tlieivoik of Mr Le dlac 
and IS not intended as more than the first initiation 
In delivering the fundimcntal principles of geome- 
try it IS necessary to proceed by slow steps, that each 
proposition may be fully understood before another 
IS attempted For which purpose it is not suflicient 
that when a question is asked in the wouls of the 
book the scholar likewise can m the words of the 
book return the proper answer for this may be 
only an act of memor} , not of understanaing it is 
always proper to vary the words of the question, to 
place the proposition n difiercnt points of \iew, and 
to require of the learner an explination in his own 
terms, informing him however when they arc im 

propel 
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piopcr. By this method the scliolai will become 
cautious and attentive, and the mastei ^Mll hnow 
with ceitamty the degiee of his proficiency Yet, 
though this iiile is geneially right, I cannot but 
recommend a precept of Pff? f/n’’s, that vhen the 
student cannot be made to compiehend some paiti- 
cular part, it should be, for that time, laid aside, till 
new light shall aiise from subsequent obsenation 

When this compendium is completely undei stood, 
the scholar may pioceod to the perusal of Tacqitef, 
afterwards of Euclid himself, and then of the mo- 
dern improvers of geomeh y, such as Barrow^ Kcil, 
and Sir Isaac Nexvton 

III The necessity of some acquaintance with 
geography asti onomy will not be disputed If 
the pupil IS born to the ease of a laigc fortune, no 
part of learning is more neccssaiy to him than the 
knowledge of the situation of nations, on -which 
their interest generall}’" depend, if he is dedicated 
to any of the learned professions, it is scaicely pos- 
sible that he will not be obliged to apply himself in 
some part of his life to these studies, as no other 
blanch of literatuie can be fully compiehended 
without them, if he is designed for the aits of 
commerce 01 agiiculture,some geneial acquaintance 
with these sciences will be found extiemel}^ useful 
to him. 111 a word, no studies afibrd more extensne, 
more wonderful, or moie pleasing scenes j and 
theiefore there can be no ideas impiessed upon 
the soul, which can more conduce to its futuie 
entei tainment 

In the pursuit of these sciences, it null be proper 
to proceed with the same giadation and caution as 

in 
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m geometry AnO it is always of use to decorate 
the nakedness of science, by interspersing such ob- 
spr^ations and narratues as ma} amuse the mind 
and excite curiosity Thus, m explaining the state 
of the polar regions, it might be fit to read the 
narrative of the that vv mtered m Green 

landy which will make joung minds sufiicicnth 
cunous after the cause of such a Jongth of night 
und intensoness of cold, and man^ stratagems of 
the «ame kind might be practised to interest them 
m all parts of their studies, and tall m their passions 
to animate their inquiries When the} have read 
this treatise, it will be proper to recommend to 
them s Geograplu, and Gregory^ ^ 

nom} 

IV Tlie study of chronology and history seems 
to be one of the most natural delights of the human 
mind It IS not cisj to live without mqim mg b}- 
what means every thing was brought into the state 
in which we now behold it, or without finding m 
the mmd some desire of being informed concerning 
the generations of mankirid that have been 111 pos 
session of the world before us, whether the} were 
better or worse thau owrseUcs, or what good or 
evil has been derived to us from their schemes, 
practices, and institutions These aie inquiries 
which Jnsloiy alone can satisfy, and Jmfoiy can 
only be made intelligible by some knowledge of 
chronology, the science by which events are ranged 
m their order, and the periods of computation arc 
settled and which therefore assists the memoiy b} 
method, and enlightens the judgment bv showing 

the 
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the (lopendcnce of one tion on nnollun- 

Accouhn^lv it e-honld he <Mn;('ntiv nunlf.Jul lo 
the scholar, that nnlo^-s Iio fr f *' in lii' mind ‘'Onv' 
idea of the time in winOi taeli man ol ( inineiu i 
lived, anrl rich action v,.i'n jxiloinud, Mith‘'onK* 
pail of the c.onlempoi.in hi'^toi c ol tlie ir>t of the 
Avoild, he Mill fon''inn( hi^- lile in n‘'Cl('>'' icadin(^, 
and daikon his innid nilh .i fioiid of nnconnoflc'd 
c\ents. Ins nicinory v.il! he pnph vod Mith di-tant 
liansactions lo^jcmblincc oik* nnothei, and In-' ic*- 
{Icclioii'^ be like a dicain in a Icici, biis\ and turbu- 
lent, but confused and nidi'll me I 

The technical jnut ol chronoloiry, oi the art of 
computing and adjusting tunc, a^ it is 'leiy difii- 
ciilt, ‘=0 it IS not of absolute noec''bity, but should 
ho'ncvcr be taught, so fai as it ran be loaiiicd 
Mithout the loss of tho“c hours Minch arc recpnied 
for aUaimnents of ncaici concein The student 
mayjoiiiMith this ticatisc Zc Clctc's Comjicnihum 
of H/'!fori/; and aftcru’ards may, foi the historical 
pait of chronology i procure JIchiciis\ I'fucu- 
5077 % Tables, and, if he is desiious of attainins; the 
technical part, may fiist peruse Holder's Account of 
ThnCyHeaine's DiLctor HhtoiicuSy Stranchuc^iiXiQ: 
first part of Pcfai-ius's Balwnai lum Temporim y 
and at length de Emendationc Tcrnpoi um. 

And for instruction in the method of his historical 
studies, he may consult Hearne'^ Ductor His foi 2cu<i, 
TVheare's Lectures, Raivlmson's Directions for the 
Study of Hidorp , and for ecclesiastical histoiy. 
Cave and Dupin, Baronnci and Fleurp 
V. lUietorick and poetry supply life with its 

highest 
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liigliest mtellectu'il pleasmes and in the hands of 
virtue are of great use for the impression of pist 
sentiments 'lud recommendation of illustrious e\- 
amples In the practice of these great arts, so much 
more is the eflect of nature than the effect of edu 
cation that nothing is attempted here but to teach 
the mind some general herds of observation, to 
which the beautiful passages of the best writers ma\ 
commoni} be reduced In the use of this it is not 
proper that the teacher should confine himself to 
the e\amples before him for by that method he 
will never enable his pupils to make pist application 
of the rules, hu having inculcated the true mean- 
ing of each figuie, he should require them to 
e\emplify it b^ their own observations, pointing 
to them the poem, or m longer works, the book or 
canto in which an example m\v be found, and 
leaving them to discover the particular passage bv 
the light of the rules which lbe> have latcl} 
learned 

Foi a farther progress m tliese studies, the} may 
consult Quintilian and Vossius's Rhetonck, the 
ait of poetrj will be best learned from Bossu and 
Bohours in French together with JJryden s Essays 
andPiefaces the critical Papers of Spence 

on Pope s Odyssey, and Trapp s Pralectiones Poe 
tiCiC , but a more accurate and philosophical ac 
count IS expected from a commentar} upon An 
stotles Art of Poetr}, with which the literature of 
this nation v/ill be in a short time augmented 

VI "With regard to the practice of dra ouig, it 
IS not necessary to give any directions the use of 
the treatise being only to teach the proper method 

of 
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of imitatinij the figuies which are annexed It 
will be proper to incite the scholai-, to industry, by- 
showing in other books the use of the art, and in- 
forming them how much it assists the appichension, 
and relieves the memory, and if they aie obliged 
sometimes to zenfe desciiptions of engines, uten- 
sils, or any complex pieces of woikmanship, they 
will more fully apprehend the necessity of an ex- 
pedient w'bich so happil}'- supplies the defects of 
language, and enables the vyc to conceive what 
cannot be conveyed to the mind any other 
When they have lead tins ticati'^e, and piacti'ied 
upon these fi arm es, then theoiy may be impio^cd 
by the Jemit's Pei zpectiic, and then manual ope- 
rations bj'- othci figincs which may'- be easily pio- 
ciired i 

VII. Logic/:, or the art of aiianging and con- 
necting ideas, of foiming and examining argu- 
ments, IS iinivei sally allowed to be an attainment m 
the utmost degiee wmithy the ambition of that 
beino; wdiose highest honoiii is to be endued wnth 
reason, but it is doubted whether that ambition has 
yet been gratified, and whether the powers of ratio- 
cination have been much impioved by?- any systems 
of ait, or methodical institutions. The logick wdiich 
for so many ages kept possession of the schools, has 
at last been condemned as a meie art of wrangling, 
of very little use in the puisuit of truth; and latei 
"wi iters have contented themselves "wnth giving 
an account of the operations of the mmd, marking 
the vaiious stages of her pi ogress, and giving some 
geneial lules for the regulation of her conduct. 
The method of , these wnteis. is here followed, 

but 
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tut without a sen lie ’idherence to an}, nnd ^Mth 
endeavours to make impro\ement^ upon all This 
work, however lahoiioUN, hvs yet been friii*-lossj, if 
there be tnith in an obsemtion very hpquently 
made, that logicians out of the school do not reason 
better than men unassisted b} those lights whicli 
their science is supposed to bc'stow It is no* to be 
doubted but that logicians may be sometimes over 
bom by their pissions, or blinded by their pre- 
judices, and that a man may reason ill, as lie may 
act ill, not because he does not knon what iS right, 
but because he does not regard it , yet it is not more 
the fault of his art that it docs not direct him when 
his attention is withdrawn from if, than it is tlie 
defect of his sight that he misses Jns waj when he 
shuts his eyes Against tins cause of errour there is no 
provision to be made, otherwise than by inculcating 
the value of tmth, and the neccssitj of conquering 
the passions But iogid maj likewise fail to pro 
duce its effects upon common occasions for want 
of being frequently and familiaily applied, till its 
precepts may duect the mind imperceptibly as tlid 
fingers of a musician are regulated hy Ins knowledge 
of the tune Tins readiness of recollection on?^ 
to be procured by frequent impression , and therefore 
It w ill be proper, w hen logicA has been onue learned, 
the teacher take frequent occasion 111 the most easy 
and familiar comersation, to obscr\e when its rules 
are presen ed, and when they are broken and that 
aftenvards he read noaiuthois without e\acting of 
his pupil an account of e%eiy remarkable exempli 
fication, or breach of the laws of reasoning- 
Vot ir X 


Wiien 
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Wlien this system has been digested, if it b<i 
thought necessary to proceed farther in the study^ 
of method, it will be pioper to recommend Crousaz^ 
JVatts, Le Clerc, WolfitiSj and Locke's Essay on 
Human Understanding'^ if there be imagined 
any necessity of adding the penpatetick logick, 
which has been, perhaps, condemned without a 
candid trial, it will be convenient to proceed to 
Sanderson, Wallis, Crackanthorp, and Aristotle. 

VIII To excite a curiosity after the works of 
God, iS the chief design of the small specimen of 
natural history inserted in this collection^ which, 
however, may be sufficient to put the mind in mo- 
tion, and in some measure to direct its steps , but its 
effects may easily be improved by a philosophick 
master, who will every day find a thousand oppor- 
tunities of turning the attention of his scholars to 
the contemplation of the objects that surround 
them, of laying open the wonderful ait with which 
every part of the universe is formed, and the pro- 
vidence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation He may lay befoie them the Behgious 
Philosopher, Ray, Derhanis Physico-Tfieology, to- 
gether with the Spectacle de la Nature, and in 
time lecommend to their peiusal Rondoletiiis and 
Aldrovandus. 

IX. But how much soever the reason may be 
strengthened by logicl, or the conceptions of the 
mind enlaiged by the study of nature, it is neces- 
sary the man be not suffeied to dwell upon them so 
long as to neglect the study of himself, the know- 
ledge of his own station m the ranks of being, and 

hib 
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his %'iiious rehtions to the innumrnble multitudes 
>\hich surround him, and with \^hlcI) his Maker 
has ordained Inm to be united for the reception and 
communication of happiness To consider thc^e 
aright Is of the greatest importance since from these 
anse duties which he cannot neglect rthich, 01 
tnoralth) therefore is one of the studies uhicli 
ought to begin with the first glimpse of reason 
ind only end uith life itself Other acquisitions 
arc merely temporal*) bcnclits e\cept as the) con 
tribute to illustrate the knowledge, and confirm the 
practice of moraht) and piety u Inch extend thur 
influence beyond tliegraie and increase our Ipp 
piness through endless duration 
This great science therefore must be inculcated 
vith care and Assiduity such as its importance 
ought to incite m reasonable minds, and for the 
piosecution of this design fit opportunities are 
aluajs at band As the importance of togick is to 
be shoivn by detecting f ilse arguments the excel 
lence of morality is to be di plajed by proi ing tliL 
defomiit), the reproach, and the misery of all dc 
\iations from it Yet it is to ba remembered, that 
the laws of mere morality are no coerene pouer 
and, houever the) ma) by conviction of their fit 
ness please the reasoner in the sliadc, alien the pas 
sions btagnate without impul e and the appetites 
are secluded from their objects, they a ill be of little 
force against the ardour of desire, 01 the vehemence 
of rage, amidst the plcasuics and tumults of the 
world To counteract the poaer of temptations 
hope must be excited by the prospect of leaards 
and fear by the expect ition of punishment and 
X 2 V irtue 
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viitue may owe her panegyiicks to moiality, but 
must derive her aiitlionty fi om religion 

When therefoie the obligations of morality are 
taught, let the sanctions of Christianity nerer be 
forgotten j by winch it will be shown, that they give 
strength and lustre to each other; leligion uill ap- 
peal to be the voice of reason, and moiahty the will 
of God Under this article must be recommended 
Tnlly^s Offices y GioiiuSy PtifTendorf, Cumberland's 
Laws of Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addison's 
Moral and Religious Essays. 

X Thus far the woik is composed for the use of 
scholai s, merely as they are men But it was thought 
necessary to introduce something that might be par- 
ticularly adapted to that country for which it is 
designed; and therefore a discourse has been added 
upon trade and conmercc, of which it becomes 
eveiy man of this nation to understand at least the 
geneial principles, as it is impossible that any should 
be high or low enough not to be m some degree 
affected by their declension or prosperity. It is 
theiefore necessary that it should be unnersally 
known among ns, what changes of pioperty are 
advantageous, or when the balance of tiado is on 
our side ; ivhat are the pioducts or maiiufactiires of 
other countiies, and how far one nation may m 
any species of traffick obtain or pieserve supeiiority 
over another. The theory of trade is yet but little 
understood, and theiefore the piactice is often with- 
out real advantage to the publick, but it might 
be carried on with moie general success, if its prin- 
ciples were better considered, and to excite that 
attention is our chief design. To the perusakof this ' 
a book 
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book m'ly succeed tint of Mun upon Toreign 
Trade, Sir Josiak Child, Locke upon Com, Daven- 
ant s Treatises, the British Merchant, Dictionnaire 
de Commerce, and, for nn abstract or compendium. 
Gee, and an impro\ement that may hereafter be 
made upon his pim 

XI The principles of laxvs and government come 
ne\t to be considered, by uhich men are taught to 
•whom obedience is due, for ^vhat it is pdid, and in 

hat degree it may be justly required Tins l^now 
ledge, by peculiar necessity, constitutes a part of 
the education of an Englishman, who professes to 
obey his pnnce according to the law, and who is 
himself a secondary legislator, ns hegneshis con- 
sent, by his rcpresentatne, to all the laws by which 
he IS bound, and has a right to petition the great 
council of the nation, whenever he thinks they aio 
deliberating upon an act detrimental to the interest 
of the community This is therefore a subject to 
which the tlioughts of a young man ought to be 
directed and that he may obtain such knowledge 
as may qualify him to act and judge as One of a 
free people let him be directed to add to this intro 
duction Tortescnes Treatises, N Baton s Historical 
Discourse on the Laws and Goieniment of England 
Temple s Introduction, Locke on Government, touch's 
Llementa Juris Civilis, Plato Redivivus Gurdons 
History of Parliaments and Hooker s Ecclesiastical 
Polity 

XII Having thus supplied the joung student 
with knowledge, it remains now that he learns its 
application, and that thus qualified to act his part, 
be be at last taught to choose it Por this purpose a 

X 3 section 
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section IS added upon human life and manner^: , in 
•vvlnch he is caniioncd against the danger of in- 
dulging his pa<;swn^, of ntiating his hahus, and 
depraving his sentimcnli He is insf meted in these 
points by tliiee fables, two of which were of the 
highest aiithoiity in the ancient Pagan w^oild But 
at this he is not to icst , foi if he expects to be uisc 
and happy, he must diligently study the ScRir- 
TURCS of Gon 

Such IS the book now^ proposed, as the Rist ini- 
tiation into the know'ledge of things, w'hich has 
been thought by many to be too long delayed in 
the present foims of education Whether the com- 
plaints be not often ill-grounded, may perhaps be 
disputed ; but it is at least reasonable to bche\ e, 
that gi eater pioficiency might sometimes be made; 
that real knowledge might be moie early commu- 
nicated, and that childien might be allowed, with- 
out injuiy to health, to spend many of those hours 
upon useful emplojmients, wdiich are gcneially lost 
in idleness and play, therefore the pubhek will 
surely encourage an expeiiment, by which, if it 
faih, nobody is huit, and if it succeeds, all the 
future ages of the w orld may find adi antage , w Inch ' 
may eradicate or pieient vice, by turning to a 
better use those moments in wdiich it is learned or 
indulged, and in some sense lengthen life, by teach- 
ing posterity to enjoy those yeais wdnch have hitherto 
been lost The success, and even the trial of this 
experiment, wull depend upon those to whom the 
caie of om youth is committed , and a due sense of 
the impoitance of then trust will easily prevail upon 
them to encourage a woik which puisues the design 

of 
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of itnpro\nng education If an^ part of the follow- 
ing perfonnance shall upon trial be found capable 
of amendment if any thing c in be added oraltcred, 
so os to render the attainment of hnon ledge more 
easy, the Editor uill be e\tremel> obliged to any 
gentleman, particularly those u ho are engaged m 
the business of teaching, for such hints or obSena 
tions os may tend towards the improiement of this 
book, and ivill spare neither expense nor trouble m 
making the best use of their information 
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PREFACE 

TO 

HOLT’S DICTIONARY^ 

T^TO expectation is more f.illacioiis than that 
which authois fonn of the reception i\hic]i 
their labouis Mill find among mankind Scarcely 
any man piibh‘?hes a hoolc, whalc\CT it be, Mithmit 
believing that he has caught the moment Mhen the 
pubhek attention is \ acaiit to his call, and the m orld 
is disposed in a paiticnlar manner to learn the art 
which he undertakes to teach. 

The MTitcis of this volume aie not so far exempt 
fiom epidemical prejudices, but that they likewise 
please themselves ivith imagining, that they ha\e 
reseived their labours to a piopitious conjuncture, 
and that this is the propci time for the publication 
of a Dictionaiy of Commeice 

The predictions of an author arc very far from 
infallibility, but in justification of some degree of 
confidence it may be properly obseived, that there 
was never from the eailiest ages a time in -which 
tiade so much engaged the attenbon of mankind, 
or commercial gam m as sought with such general 
emulation Nations which have hitheito cultivated 
no art but that of vi^ai, nor concened any means of 
increasing riches but by plunder, are awakened to 

^ A new Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, compiled from 
the Information of the most eminent hlerchants, and from the 
AVorks of the best AVriteis on Commercial Subjects in all Lan^ 
guages, by Mr. TXuU. Folio, 1757. 


moie 
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more inoTensn e industry Those whom the posscs 
Sion of snbtemncous treasures, have lohg disposed 
to accommofhtc themselves by foreign industry, 
are al last convinced tint idleness nev er vv ill bo rich 
The merchant is now invited to every port, manu- 
factures ue established 111 all cities, and princes who 
pist can view the sea from sonic single comer of 
their dominions aie enlarging harbours, erecting 
mercantile companies, and preparing to trafiick in 
the remotest countries 

Nor IS the form of this work less popular than the 
subject It has lately been the practice of the learned 
to range knowledge bv^ the alphabet, and publish 
dictionaries of everj kind of literature This prac- 
tice has perlnps been earned too far by the force 
of fashion Sciences in themselves systematical and 
coherent are not very properly broken into such 
fortuitous distributions A diction wy of arithmetick 
or geometry can serve only to confound but com 
merce, considered m its whole extent seems to 
refuse any other method of arrangement, as it com 
prises innumerable particulars unconnected w itli each 
other, among which there is no reason why any 
should be fiist or last better tlian is furnished by 
the letters tli it compose then names 

We cannot indeed boast ouisehes the inventors of 
a scheme bo commodious and comprehensive The 
French^ among innumerable projects for the promo 
tion of tiaffick, have taken care to supply their 
merchants w ith a Dictioiinaire de Commerce^ col 
lected with great industry and exactness but too 
laige for common use, and adapted to tlieirown 
trade This book^ as well as otheis, has been care 
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consulted, that our nicicliants maj* not he 
jgnoiaiii of any tiling knonii hy their enemies or 
ri\ als. 

Such, indeed, is the o^tent of om undertaking, 
that it was ncce^saiy to solicnt oieiy infoimation, to 
consult the liMiig and the dead, 'i lie gicat quali- 
fication of him that attempts a nork thus geneial, is 
diligence of mqiiny. Ko man lias opportunity or 
ability to acquaint himself m ith all the subjects of a 
commeicial dictionary, so as to desciibe from his 
own knowledge, oi assert on his own expeiicncc 
lie must tliciefore often depend upon the \eracity 
of otlieis, as every man depends in common life, and 
have no oilier skill to boast than that of selecting 
judiciously, and arranging properly. 

But to him w ho considers the extent of our sub- 
ject, limited only by the bounds of natuie and of 
art, the task of selection and method will appear 
sufficient to oicrburden industry and distinct atten- 
tion Many blanches of commerce aie subdi\iclccl 
into smaller and smallei pai Is, till at last they become 
so minute as not easily to be noted by observation. 
Many interests arc so w'^o^ en among each other as 
not to be disentangled wnthout long inquiry j many 
arts are industriously kept secret, and many practices 
necessary to be knowm, aie earned on in parts too 
remote for intelligence. 

But the knowledge of trade is of so much im- 
portance to a maiitime nation, that no labour can 
be thought great by wdiicli information may be ob- 
tained, and therefoie we hope the reader wuil not 
have reason to complain, that, of wdiat he might 
justly expect to find, any thing is omitted. 


T© 
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To gne ? det'^il or anni^wis of our \^ork is ^e^y 
diffioiilt, T %oIiimp intenJel to contain winterer is 
requisite to bt knom o\erv tndc , nGccs‘''irily 
becomes so nii cdlaiicous and unconnected as not 
to be n ih icducible to bcids>,}et since -v^e pre- 
tend in some mc''siUrcto tre it of trafiick a a science, 
and to m ke tint regular and systematical uliich 
has hitlitrto been to a great degree fortuitous and 
con]ecturil and has often succeeded by chance 
ratlier than by conduct, it will be proper to show 
thatadistnbution of parts Insbeen attempted avhich, 
tliough rude and inadequate %m 11 at least prcsetac 
some order, and enable the mind to take a metliodi- 
cal and succcssne aaeu of this design 
In the dictionary ubicli wc here offer to the pub- 
lick we propose to e hibit the materials, the places, 
and the means of traffick 

The materials or subiects of traffick arc xohateier 
IS bought and sold, and include therefore c\ey manu- 
facture of art and almost every production of nature 
In giving an account of the commodities of 
nature, whether those v\liich are to be used in their 
original state as drugs and spice's, or those which 
become useful nJien they rcctne a ueu form from 
human art, as flaN cotton, and metals, we shall show 
the places of their production the manner in which 
they grow the art of cultivating or collecting them^ 
their discriminations and varieties by which the 
best sorts are know n from the w 01 so, and genuine 
from fictitious the arts by which they aie counter- 
feited, the casualties by vvbich they are impaired 
and the practices by which the damage is palliated 
or concealed AVe shall likewise show their virtues 

and 
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and nses, and trace them through all the change? 
which they undergo. 

The histoiy of manufactines is likewise delivered. 
Of every aitificial commodity the manner in which 
it IS made is m some measure described, though it 
must be reraembeied, that manual operations are 
scarce to be conveyed by any words to him that 
has not seen them Some general notions may how- 
ever be aflfoided . it is easy to comprehend, that 
plates of iron are foimed by the pressuie of rollers, 
and bais by the strokes of a hammer ; that a cannon 
is cast, and that an anvil is forged But as it is to 
most tiaders of more use to know when their goods 
are well wrought, than by what means, care has been 
taken to name the places where every manufacture 
has been carried furthest, and the marks by which 
its excellency may be ascertained. 

By the places of trade are understood all poits, 
cities, or towns, wheie staples are established, manu- 
factures are wrought, or any commodities are Jbdught 
and sold advantageously. This part of our work 
includes an enumeration of almost all the remark- 
able places m the world, with such an account of 
their situation, customs, and pioducts, as the mer- 
chant would require, who being to begin a new 
trade in any foreign country, was yet ignorant of the 
commodities of the place, and the manners of the 
inhabitants 

But the chief attention of the merchant, and con- 
sequently of the author who wi ites for merchants, 
ought to be employed upon the means of trade, which 
include all the knowledge and practice necessary to 
the skilful and successful conduct of commerce. 

The 

^ i 
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The first of the means of tmlo is proper cdiicntion, 
■nhicti ma} confer a competent shill m numbers to 
be nftennrds complelcil m the conniing house by 
ob'cmtion of the manner of staling neeoiiiits nwl 
regiilatiiig books, nhich is one of the fi u ai-s nhich 
Iiaving been studied in pro[)ortion to its iin|)ortance. 
Is carried es far is use can irquirt Tlie coiiiiting- 
honse of an accomplished merchant is a school of 
method, uhere the great scicnec nmj he leinicdof 
ranging particul irs under g< iierab, of bniiging tlie 
different parts of a transaction together, iiid of show- 
ing atone a len a long seriesof dealing and caehangc 
Ixt no roan aentnre into 1 irge business aaliile he is 
Ignorant of the method ofngnlating hooks, neaer 
let him imagine that anj degree of natural ahihtiej 
will enable him to supply tins deficiency , or presene 
multiplicity of affairs from inextricable confusion. 

This IS the study, without n Inch all other studies 
Ti ill be of little ai ad , but tins alone is not sullicient. 
It w ill be necessary to learn many other things winch 
howesermay be easily included in the preparatoiy 
institutions sncli as an exact knowledge of tlie 
tieigh/t and measures of different countries, and some 
skill in geography and naiigation, with which tins 
hook may perhaps siifTicicntly siipiily him 
In naiigation considered as part of the skill of 
a merchant, is included not so much the irt of 
steering a ship, as the I nowledge of the sea coast, 
and of the different parts to w Inch Ins cargoes are 
sent, the customs to he paid, the passes permis- 
sions or certificates to be procured, the Im/ards of 
cicty loyage, and the true rate of insurances To 
this must be added, an acqiiamtance with the poll 

eics 
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cies and arts of otlici naiion«, as n oil those to whom 
the commodities aie sold, as of those as ho cnrr\'’ goods 
of the same kind to the same market, and who are 
therefoi c to be ivatchcd as rn als endeav onnng to lake 
advantage of eieiy ciioiir, nnscainage, or debate 
The chief of the mcam of trade is viovey^ of winch 
our late refinements in trafiick have made the 
knowledge extreme]}^ diiriciilt The mei chant must 
not only inform himself of the lanoiis depomina- 
tions and value of foreign coins, togethei with their 
method of counting and i educing; such as the 
milleiies of and tlie Inres of P;/7;re, but 

he must learn what is of moic difilcult aitainment, 
the discount of exchanges, the natiiic of cun cut 
paper, the princi})leb upon which thescieial banks 
of Europe aie established, tliereal value of funds, tlie 
true Cl edit of tiading companies, with all the souiccs 
of profit, and possibilities of loss 

All this he must leain merely as a private dealei, 
attentive only to his owm adi-antagc, but as e\eiy 
man ought to consider himself as part of the commu- 
nity to wdiicli he belongs, and wdiilc he piosecines his 
own interest to piomote hkewuse that of bis country, 
it is necessary for the tradei to look abroad upon 
mankind, and study many questions which aie per- 
haps more properly political tlian mercantile 

He ought therefoie to consider i eiy acciuately 
the balance of tiade, oi the piojioition betw'cen 
things expoited and imported, to examine what 
kinds of commerce aie unlawful, citlici as being 
expiessly pioliibited, because detiimental to the 
manufactuies or other interest of his country, as the 
exportation of silver to the East Indies, and the 

introduction 
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introduction of French commodities, or unlawful 
m Itself, ns the tnflick for negroes lie ought to 
be able to state unth accuracy, the benefits and mi*^ 
chiefs of monopolies, and cxcliisne companus, to 
inquire into the arts which ha\e been practised b> 
them to make thcmsches necessary, 01 bj tlicir op- 
ponents to make tlicm odious He should inform 
himself what trades are dcchiimg, and wliat are 
improvable when the ad\ intage is on our side, and 
when on that of our rivals i 

The state of our colonies is du a\ s to be diligently 
surveyed, that no advantage nia} bi lost which they 
can afiord, and tliatcvcr^ opportunity ma^ be im- 
proved of increasing their wealtli md power, or of 
making them useful to then motlier country 

There is no knowledge of more frequent use than 
that of duties and impost, w helher customs paid at 
the ports or excises levied upon the manufacturer 
Much of the prosperity of a trading nation depends 
upon duties properly apportioned, so that what is 
necessary may continue cheap and what is of use 
only to luxury ma^ in some measure atone to the 
pubhek for the mischief done to individuals Duties 
may often be so regulated as to become useful even 
to those that pa^ tliem, and they may be likewise 
SO unequally imposed as to discourage honesty, and 
depress industry, and give temptation to fraud and 
^unlawful practices 

To teach all this is the design of the Commerci il 
Dictionary, which, though immediately and pn 
manly written for the merchants, w ill be of use to 
ev ery man of business or curiosity Thei e is no man 
who IS not in some degree a merchant, who has not 

something 
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sometliing to buy and something to sell, and who 
does not therefore want such insti uctions as may teach 
him the true value of possessions or commodities 

The descriptions of the productions of the earth 
and water, which this volume will contain, may be 
equally pleasing and useful to the speculatist with 
any other natui al history , and the accounts of va- 
rious manufactures will constitute no contemptible 
body of expel imental philosophy. The descriptions 
of ports and cities may instinct the geographer as 
well as if they were found m books appiopiiated 
only to his own science ; and the doctrines of funds, 
insurances, currency, monopolies, exchanges, and 
duties, is so necessary to the politician, that with- 
out it he can be of no use eithei in the council or 
the senate, nor can speak or think justly eithei on 
war or trade 

We therefore hope that we shall not repent the 
labour of compiling this woik; nor flatter ourselves 
nmeasonably, in piedicting a faiourable leception 
to a book which no condition of life can render 
useless, which may contiibute to the advantage of 
all that make or lecer/e laws, of all that buy oi sell, 
of all that ivish to keep or improve their possessions, 
of all that desiie to be rich, and all that clesiie to be 
wise ^ 

* Of this preface, Mr Bosxocll informs us that Di Johnson 
said he never saw Bolt, and never read the book “ The Book- 
sellers wanted a pieface to a Diclionaiy of Trade and Commeice. 
I knew very well what such a Dictionary should be, and I viote 
a preface accordingly ” This maj be believed , but the book is 
a most wretched fan ago of articles plundered without acknow- 
ledgment, or judgment, which, indeed, was the case with most 
of Bolt's compilations. C.. ' 
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PREPACE TO THE TRANSLATION 


OF 

FATHER LOBO*S VOYAGE 

TO ABYSSINIA* 


^HE following rchtion is so curious 'ind en 
tertaimng and the dissertations that accom 
pan} it so judicious and instrncti>e, that the trans 
lator IS confident his attcmjt lands m need of no 
apolog}, \vhate\cr censures maj fill on llio per 
formance 

The tra\ellcr contrarj to the general 

^cin of his countrjmen, has amused his reader uith 
no romantick absurditicsonncrediblefictions what 
e\er he relates, whether true or not, is at least pio 
bable, and he who tells notliing c\cecdmg the bounds 
of probability, has a right to demand that they 
should believe him who cannot contradict him 

lie appears bj Ins modest and uinflLcting narra 
tion to have desciibed thinj^ as he saw them, to 
hive copied natuic from the hfe and to have con 
suited his senses not his imagination He meets 
with no basilisks that destroy with their ejes, his 
crocodiles devour their prey without tears, and his 
cataracts fall from the rock without deafening the 
neighbouung inhabitants 

* For ail account of this book see the Life of Dr Johnson 
prefixed to this Lditioii 

Voc. ir 
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The leaclei will heie find no regions enrsed with 
iiiemcdiahle bairenness or blest with spoiitaneoiib' 
fecundity, no peipetual gloom or unceasing sun- 
shine, nor aie the nations hcie dcsciibed eithei 
devoid of all sense of humanity, or consummate m 
all pinate and social ^ nines here aie no Hottentots 
without leligion, polity, oi articulate language , no 
Chme'^e peifectly polite, and completely shilled m 
all sciences he mil disco\ci wlial mil always be 
discoveied hy a , diligent and impaitial inquiier, 
that nhcrevci human natuie is to be found, thcie is 
a mixtiiie of Mce and mi tiie, a contest ol passion 
andieason, and that the Cieatoi doth not appear 
paitial in his distiibutions, but has balanced in most 
coimtiics then paiticular mconveniencies b}- pai- 
ticulai favouis 

In his account of the mission, wlieic his ^elaclty 
IS most to be suspected, he neithei exaggerates 
oveimuch the meiits of the Jesuits, if we consider 
the partial regard paid by the Portugiiese to their 
countrymen, by the Jesuits to their society, and 
by the papists to their chuich, nor aggiavates the 
vices of the , but if the reader will not 

be satisfied with a popish account of a popish mis- 
sion, he may have recouise to the Histoiy of the 
Church of Abyssmia, written by Dr Geddes, in u Inch 
he will find the actions and sufferings of the mission- 
aiies placed in a diffeient light, though the same in 
which Mr Le Grand, with all his zeal foi the Ho- 
man chuich, appeals to have seen them 
_ - This learned dissertator, however valuable for his 
industiy and eiudition, is yet more to be esteemed 
for having daied so fieely in the midst of Fiance, 
I to 
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to declare hib disapprob ition of the pntrnroh Oviedo s 
sanguinary zeal, who ms contininll^ importuning 
the Portuguese to heat tip then drums for mission 
aries ttho might preich the gospel tilth siiords 
in tlicir hands and propagate hy desolation and 
slaughter the true iiorship of the God of peach 

Itisnoteasj to forbear reflecting tv ith how little 
reason these men profess themselves the folloivcrs of 
JESUS, who left this great characteristick to his 
disciples that they should be known hy loving one 
another, by unitersal and unbounded cliaiitj and 
benevolence 

Let us sujipose an inhabitant of some remote and 
supeiioiir region jet unskilled in the ivajs of men, 
having read and considered the precepts of the 
gospel and the example of onr Saviour, to come 
down in search of the true churji, if he would not 
inquire after it among the cruel the insolent, and 
the oppressive among those who are continually 
grasping at dominion ov cr souls as w ell as bodies , 
among those who are emplojed 111 procuring to 
themselv es impunity for the most enonnous v illaiiies 
and studying methods of destroying their fellow- 
creatures, not for their nimes nut their errours, if 
he would not expect to meet benevolence engaged 
m massacies or to find merej in a court of inquisi 
tion — he would not look for the true dmreh m the 
church of Rome 

hli Le Gland has given m one dissertation an 
example of great moderation, in deviating fiom the 
temper of his religion, hut in the others has left 
proofs, that learning and honesty are often too 
w eak to oppose prej udice- He has made no scrapie 
a 2 of 
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of prefci 1 iiig tlic testimony of fcitbcr Du Bernal to 
the wiitiiigs of all the Borlnguc^^c Jesiiils, to ^>hom 
lie allov/s gicat zcrl, but little learning, without 
giving any other reason than that his favoniitc was 

Frenchman This is w'utmg only to Ficnchmcn 
and to papists a piotcstant \,oiild be desiious to 
hnoiY, why he must imagine that father Du Bernal 
had a cooler head oi more kno\’. ledge, and why 
one man, who=e account is s.ngular, is not moie 
likely to be mistaken than many agiceing m the 
same account 

If the Poi liignc^c were bias<'cd by any particulai 
views, anolhci bias equally pow erful may ha\ c de- 
flected the Fienchman fiom the tiuth, foi they c\i- 
dently write with contiary designs the Portuguae, 
to make then mission seem moie nccc*saiy, endea- 
vouiedlo place m the stiongcst light the difierences 
between the Jbi/^smian and Boman church, but the 
L^idolfiis, laying hold on the ad\ ant age, re- 
duced these latei w i itei s to pi o\ e their confoi mity 

Upon the whole the contioveisy seems of no gieat 
impoitance to those wlio believe the Holy Sciip- 
tures sufficient to teach the v^ay of sah ation , but, 
of wliatevei moment it may be thought, there are 
no pi oofs sufficient to decide it 

His discourses on indifferent subjects wall dueit 
as w^ell as instruct, and if either m these, or m the 
relation of father Loho, any argument shall appear 
unconvincing,' or description obscure, they aie 
defects incident to all mankind, which however aic 
not too'iashly to be imputed to the authois,. being 
sometimes perhaps moie justly chargeable’ on the 
translator 


III 
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In this tnnshtion (if it nnv ho 0 cillcd) grent 
liberties hate been taken, ttliicb, tthtlher jiWifnble 
or not, shall ho f iirl; confessed, and let the jiidieions 
part of mankind pardon or condemn them 

In the first part the grea c->t freedom h is been 
used, m reducing the inrrition into a narrott com 
pass, so that it isbt no means a translation, hut m 
epitome m tthich, ithcther ctert thing either useful 
or entertaining be compiised, (lie compiler is least 
qualified to determine 

In the iccount of lln/ssiniit and the conlinuation, 
the authors hate been followed with more c\act- 
nc's, and as few passigcs appeared either insigni- 
ficant or tedious, feu hate been either shortened or 
omitted 

The dis ortations are the 011I3 part in which an 
exact translation Ins been attempted, and eten m 
those, abstt acts are sometimes gnen instead of literal 
quotations particularl> m the fii'st and sometimes 
other parts Inie been contracted 

Seieral memoinis and Icttois, w Inch are printed 
at the end of the dissertations, to secuie Hie credit 
of the foregoing naintne, are cntirelj left out 
It is hoped th it aftei this confession, w hoei er 
shall compare this attempt with the original if he 
shall find no proofs of fraud or p irtnlitj , w ill can 
dully oicilook anj failure of judgment 
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ESSAY, 

' ON 

KPITAPHS^ 

^ I "'HOUGH criticism has been ciilti’vated in 
® every age of learning, by men of gieat abilities 
and extensive knowledge, till the rules of writing 
aie become lathei lnndensome Than mstructiye to 
the“mind, though almost eveiy species of composi- 
tion’lias been the subject of paiticular treatises, and 
given biith to definitions, distinctions, piecepts, and 
illustrations, yet no ciitickof note, that has fallen 
within my observation, has hitherto thought sepul- 
chral inscriptions worthy of a minute examination, 
or pointed out with pioper accuiacy their beauties 
and defects 

The icasons of this neglect it is useless to inquire, 
and perhaps impossible to discovei , it might be 
justly expected that this kind of \\ i itmg would have 
been the fa\ouiite topick of ciiticism, and that self- 
love might have pioduced some icgaid foi it, m 
those authois that have ciowded hbiaiies with ela- 
boiate disseitations upon Homer', since to aifoid a 
subject for heroick poems is the piivilege of very 
few, but eveiy man may expect to be lecoided m an 
epitaph, and therefore finds some interest in pio- 

* This was one of the niimeious small pieces Dr Johnson 
wiote for the Gentleman's hlagazme, and appealed theie m 
1740 
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\iding that Ins mcmor} nii^ not snfier b) nn 
unskilful p^negi nek 

If oiir prcjmiiccs m fnoiir of nntiqijjtj ricscnc 
to 'xny part 111 the regulation of our studies, 
Lpitnpiis seem entitled to more than common re 
gard, as the) arc prohahU of the same age >Mtli tlie 
art of %\ntmg 1 he most ancient structures in the 
world, the P) ramuK are guppo'^cd to he sepulchral 
monuments, which either pride or gr ititudc erected , 
and the same passions which incited men to such 
laborious and expensne methods of presen mg their 
own memor), or that of their benefactors, would 
doubtless incline them not to neglect an) easiti 
means by winch the same ends might be obtained 
Nature jind reason ha\c dictated toc\cr) nation, 
that to presene good actions from oblnion is both 
the interest and duty of mankind and tliereforc we 
find no people accpiamtcd with the use of letters, 
that omitted to grace the tombs of their heroes and 
wise men with panegyrical inscriptions 

To ecamine, therefore, in what the perfection of 
Epitapiis consists, and what rules are to bcobsoned 
in composing them, will be at least of as much use 
as other critical inqiunes, and for issigmng a few 
hours to such disquisitions great e\am])lcs at least, 
if not strong reasons, may be pleaded 

An Epitaph, as the woul itself implies, is an 
inscription on the tomb and in its most extensne 
import may admit mdiscrmimately satire or praise 
But as malice has seldom pioduccd monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto laised have been 
the work of friendship and benevolence, custom has 
conti acted the original latitude of the zoord, so that 
x 4 it 
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It Sipiifics in the gcneial acceplalion an insniption 
enctnvcii on a fomb in honoin of ihc per wn dvci au d 

As liononis aic paid lo llio dead in oidci to incite 
othcis to the imitation of llicii e\'ccl!ciieies, the 
principal intention of P>ri Aims is to pcipetuate 
the examples of a ntuc, that the loinh of a good man 
may supply the want of his picscncc, and \encia- 
tion foi his incmoiy ]nodnfC the same cflect as the 
obsonation of his life Tliosc Ei'I'iapiis arc thcrc- 
foic the most perfect, winch ‘-I't Mifiie in the 
strongest light, and aie best adajitc'd to exalt the 
readei’s ideas and loiiso his onmlaticm 

To this end it is not always neccssaiy to icconnt 
the actions of a'hcio, oi cmnnciatc the wiitings c>f 
a plnlosophei , to imagine such mfoimations ne- 
cessaiv, is to detract fiom then character'^, oi to 
suppose then woiks moital, oi then acJneicmcnts 
m clano'cr of being foi gotten The bare n.ime of 
such men answeis every pin pose of a long insciip- 
tion. 

Had only the name of Sn Is iac Ni m tox been 
subjoined to the design upon his monument, instead 
of along detail of his discoveiies, wdnch no philo- 
sophei can w^ant, and which none but a plnlosophei 
can undeistand, those, by whose diicction it was 
raised, had done more honoin both to him and to 
themselves 

This indeed is a commendation which it rcquiics 
no genius to bestowg but winch can neici become 
vulgar or contemptible, if bestow'ed wath judg- 
ment, because no single age pioduces many men 
of merit supeiioui to panegyrick None but the 
first names can stand unassisted against the attacks ' 
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of time, md if menniscd fo repiif2tion I)} ^ccldcnt 
or caprice line iiotliing but then innics cngmcd 
on their tomb? there is dnngcr lest in n fen j enrs 
the inscription require nn interpreter Ilms line 
their expectations been disappointed nho honoured 
Picus of Mvaiidola nith tins pompous epitaph 

Ilic stltcs est Picus 'Miiundola, cittern nonrit 
£t Ta^us et Gnngcs forsan et Jttlipotks 

His name, tlien celebrated in the remotest corners of 
the eartli, is non almost foi gotten, and Ins no b?, 
then studied admirr d and appl nidcd, are now 
mouldering in obscnritj 

Nc’ t m dignit} to the bare name is a short eln 
rge ter si mple and una dorne d, nithont oxnggeration 
superlatnes, _or_rlietoricl. Such ncrc the in crip 
tions m use among the Jiomanc, in which the tie 
tones gained by theircmperours n ere commomoi ated 
b} i single cpitlict as Cmsar Go mat tots, Cojsar 
Daciatc, Germamctis Ilhjrtais Such uonid bo 
this epitaph, IstAcus Nmaoxus, nutmn: k^iuvr: 
imesliyatis hic qmeictl 

But to far the greatest part of manbind a longer 
encomium is neeessaiy for the publication of (heir 
\irtiies and the presen ation of then memories 
and in the composition of these it is that art is 
prmcipalU requited and precepts therefore may be 
useful 

In writing El itaphs one circumstance is to be 
considered which affects no other composition the 
place m which they irc now commonly found le 
strains them to a pai ticnlar air of solcmniti, and 

debars 
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(lebais them fiom the admission of all lighter or 
gayer oinamcnls In this it is that the style of an 
Epitaph neccssaiily di(feis from that of an Ej.lgj: 
The custom of bni3nng our dead either m or near 
our chinches pci haps oiiginallp founded on a la- 
tional design of fitting the mind foi leligioiis exer- 
cises, by laying bcfoie it the most affecting pi oof 
of the unccitainty of life, makes it piojier to exclude 
from our Epiiapiis all such allusions as aic con- 
tiary to the doetimcs foi the piopagation of uhich 
the chinches aie elected, and to the end foi uhicli 
those ivho peruse the monuments must be supposed 
to come thithci Nothing is, therefoie, moieiidi- 
culous than to copy the Boman msciiptioiis, ivhich 
ueie engraren on stones bj^^thediigh way, and com- 
posed b}'- those who gcneiall}’’ icflected on moitahty 
only to excite m themsehes and otheis a quicker 
relish of plcasine, and amoie luxurious cnjojmient 
of life, and whose regaid for the dead extended no 
farther than a wish that the caith mighf he light 
upon them 

Alf allusions to the heathen mythology are theie- 
foie absuid, and all legard for the senseless lemams 
of a dead man impeitinent and superstitious One 
of the fiist distinctions of the piimitive chnstians, 
was then neglect of bestowing gai lands on the dead, 
in which they are icry lationally defended by 
their apologist m Minuhus Fein “ 'S^e lavish no 
“ flowers noi odours on the dead,” saj’-s he, “ because 

they have no sense of fiagiancc oi of beauty” 
We piofesb to leveience the dead, not for then sake, 
but for our own It is theiefoie alwa3^s with in- 
dignation 01 contempt that I lead the epitaph on 

Coidcps 
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Co oley, a min, wliosc le^mlng and poetry ivere liis 
lo\vcbt meats 

j4urea dim laU zohlnnl Uta sertpta per orbemf 
lit Jama cteriium divine Poita, 

JIic pUada jaceas requiCf enstodwt tirnam 
Cana Fid s vigileutque pcrenni lampade Music * 

Sit sacer tile locus, ticc qxm temerarim aiisit 
^acrilega turhare manu lenerahtle btistnm 
Jntacti mantant maneant per reuln dukes 
Cow LEii cineres, serventque tmniobilc saxum 

To pn.^ that the aslics of a friend may lie undis- 
turbed, and tint the dnimties tint fuoured him 
in his life imv watch forcior round liim to pro 
serve hi© f6mb fiom violation, and drive sacrilege 
away n onlv rational in him who believes the soul 
intoie-jttd in the repose of the bod), and the powers 
which he invokes for its protection able to preserve 
it To consult such c\pios 10ns as contrar) to leh 
gion or IS unnins of heathen superstition, would 
be too gieat a dcgre», of seventy I condemn them 
only as uninstriictive and mnirecting as too ludi- 
crous for reverence or gricl^ foi Christianity and a 
temple 

That the designs and decomlions of monnments 
ought likewise to be foimcd with tlio~same regard 
to the solemnity of the place, cannot be denied i^ 
j s an established jinncijdc, that all ornaments owe 
^eir beauty to_thc ir prop net) The same glitter 
of dress that adds graces to gayety and )outh, 
would make age and dignity contemptible Charon, 
With his boat, is far from heightening the awful 
grandeur of the unnersal judgment, though diavvn 
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hv /niS^clo himself, noi is it e.'Kv to iniei^incu 
absiiuhty than 1 lint ofgincin" the aalKof a ( liii-lian 
temple iMtli the ri^^me of jlA/; s lead my a litre to 
halilc, oi C///>/fA*spoitniy loiind a Mryin Tlir pope 
■«ho defaced the statue^ ot the diMlu's at the tomb 
of Samunarui^;^ is, m ni\ opinion, nioic easih to be 
defended, than he iiiat netted them 

It IS foi the same icason imim^pei to addiC's the 
Epitaimi to the passenyei, a euslom v liirh an m- 
liidicious \oneiation foi anlupiih mtiodiu td ayam 
at the ic\ual ol lettei'-, and v. Inch, amoni: man}* 
othcis, Pa'^sii ulni^ suneicd to niidead him m Ins 
EpnAPii upon the he.nt o( Jinny kme, oi Fn/pct , 
nho \ias slabbed b} Ch?ncnf the monk, wlmh tel 
dcseiies to be m^eitcd, toi the sake of show iny Isow 
beaiitifiil e^cn impropnclics may become, m the 
lumds of a yood i ilei . 

yJdsia, xHitoi , it doh uyitu ii{($ 

C'o} !uy^ hto (undiim suh inaimnn, 

Clui ]uia Gallp, jnui Sta i!p'li\ dcdil 
Ttita!) lULiillo Jiiiuc kiistiihl '^luiniis 
y!bi, vioto} , cl dolt iigum xitcs 

IiiTthc nimi}nsji ayas) howcvcr ignoiaiit and un- 
polished, the Epitaphs Mere dia-ivn up nilh lai 
greater propuety than can be sl'onn m those which 
moie enlightened times hme pioduced. 

Oiatc pio Jmma miscmmi PeccatonSj 

was an addiess to the last dcyiec stiikiny end so- 
lemn, as it flowed naturally from the ichgion then 
believed,' and aw^akened in the leader soiitniients of 
benevolence foi the deceased, and of concein for 

ins 
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Ilia oun lnppmc««? 1 hrrc w ns nothin tnflm" or 
Iiultcroiis notlmi" tint (1 m 1 not tend to llu nobh 
end, the propigntion of pict\, ^nd the incrtT c of 
devotion 

It nn} ‘jccm \cr\ <5«p(rflHous Irt h\ itclonnns 
thcfirstnili for wntint, 1 riT\i iis tint llie mine 
ofthe dcrci-^ctl is not to h( omilldl nop should I 
ln\c thoiuht ncli n picccpt ncccsun, Ind not the 
pnclicc the grcT i t \ n cr -ilioun, th it it h k 
not been ‘^unidentlv pc^iMmI In njo«l of tin 
pocticil Cl IT \i ifs tlienimcs forulioin thc\ \ cn 
coinpo cd, im\ he «out.ht to no purpose, licint^ 
onl^ pre^ cd on liie inontmunt lo t\po e the 
■'hbindiU of till omiSMon, it n. onl\ lucess'in to 
Tik ho\ llic InrAui*, v Inch Invc outlived the 
Stone’s on v Inch tlKv vver* in cribrd would Invc 
contributed to the infomiit on of j)ol(rif\, hid 
the} vv'*iUcfl tlic mine*; of iho e whom tliev cclc- 
brited 

In (Invving the clnnctcrof lheclccoT«?d, there 
nre no nilcji to he oVe**vtd \ Inch do not eqinll\ 
rcl lie to otlior compositions i lie pnne oiif^ht not 
tobogcneril bee wise the mind is lost in the extent 
of on} nidcfinite idti, iml cnimot ht oOi eled with 
wlnt It cannot comprihcnd AVhtn v c henr only 
of 0 good or gre U in in v e 1 now not in wlnt el iss 
to place lum, nor hue nu} notion of hisehineior, 
distinct fj oin tint ol o ihoiisaml otherii Ins oximplc 
can Inve no cfloet upon oiii eomlnct, o-s we Invc 
nothing remarkable or eminent to propose to our 
miitition The I i itai n composed l)v n/uuus fov 
his own tomb In& bofh the fiults mentioned 


Xemo 
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Kemo me detoict lauunm, 7/cc func7a,JIt la 
Font Cin 2 "oohlo villi' per oia viium. 

The reader of this Epita]’ii reccncs scarce any 
idea fiom it, he neithei conceives any veneiation 
foi the man to nhom it lielongs, nor is instructed 
by n hat methods this boasted reputat ion is to be 
oL tamed. 

Though a scpulchial nisei iption is piofessedly a 
pancgyrick, and, theicfoie, not confined to histo- 
rical impaitiahty, yet it ought al\va^s to be \^riUen 
with legal d to ti nth No man onghi to be com- 
mended for Ml tries which he nevci possessed, but 
whoever IS curious to knorv Ins faults must iiiquiic 
after them in other places , the momiinents of tlie 
dead aie not intended to pel petuate the memory of 
crimes, but to exhibit patterns of viitue On the 
tomb oi Mcecena'^ his hmiiy m not to be mentioned 
with his munificence, nor is the piosciiption to find 
a place on the monument of Augitdus 

The best subject for Epitaphs is private Mrtue; 
virtue exei ted m the same circumstances in which 
the bulk of mankind aie placed, and which, theie- 
fore, may admit of many mntatois He that has 
delivered his countiyfiom oppiession, oi fieed the 
ivoild fiom Ignorance and eriour, can excite the 
emulation of a veiy small numbei , but he that has 
lepelled the temptations of poveity, and disdained 
to fiee himself fiom distress at the expense of his 
Mrtiie, may animate multitudes, by his example, 
to the same hrmhess of heait and steadiness of 
icsolution 

Of this kind I canfiot foibear the mention of 
two Gieek inscriptions, one' upon a man vdiose 

wiitings 
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%\nlings nrc iicll knoHTi, tlie other ripon t pcr‘Mn 
« hose incmorj ispresentcl onlv 111 lier Ern \rit, 
who both li\ed m sh\ei^ the most cnhmitous 
estate in human life 

m Tjor «7<t /trajTai c^asrri e >jt 
Kai TJ cJfxstTi \m i r* 

ZosiMA qua solo fmt ohm corporc s r'a, 

Corporc iiiiuc ttiam libera facta fmt 

ZosiM\ wljo m Iier hfe could onl\ ln\c Iicf Lodv 
enslaved, novy finds her bod^ Itlcui e cLat liberty 

It IS impossible to rcitl tlm Liirvnr vMtIiout 
being animated to bear the OMUof lift witli con 
<tancy,and to suppoit the dignity of human nature 
under the most pressing afflictions both by tlie l\- 
ample of the heroine, u hose gi it c ue behold and 
the prospect of tliat state m which, to use the Jan 
gingc of the inspired w ritcrs, ** The poor co i«c from 
their laboui*s, and tliewearv bcatrc*.t^ 

The other IS upon LpiclciitSy the Slack philo 
sopher 

Ak?©" E'TpmnO’ ^rofir? joct ajx orarmf^ , 

K«i zsom If ^ XM ipisO' Ada arc/j 

Setrus Eric tftus, mutdutus corporc vixt 
pQVperieque Irus ciaaqtiepima DiU/n 

‘ Epictetus, ivlio lies here wts a slave iiid a cnpplc 
poor os die beggar in the pioverb, and tlic favourite 
of Heaven 

In this disticli la compiibcd the noblest panegy- 
rick, and the most important instruction "W e may 

leara 
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learn finm it, that Mitue h iinjiiru tn aiile m no 
condition, since Kpu Iclia eonifl ^ceomineml 
to the rc'^aid of I Jeaicn, amHE! tin. tnnjitations of 
])Ovcit\’’ and slaver}'' sUuei} , wliieli lias alv.a} lie's'll 
Iviiind so desliiRfne to vni no, that in main J.in- 
giiarrcs a sl.uc and a tliu f aie e piON-ed by tin sanie 
Moul And Y. o ma\ be like’*, i.'.e admonislK'd b\ lU- 
not to lav any stioss on a man’s onla.ird ciicum- 
s'laiK'es, in- making an estimate of Ins leal \aluc, 
since Ej)icfc/ii<: the beggar, the cii[jple, and the 
skn c, as the I<i\ om ilc ol I Ica^ c n 
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POLITICAL ESSAYS 


OBSCnVATlONS 

ON TIIC 

STATE or ATTAIRS IN M»r)CC,Ua* 

^ I ''HE time is nou conic in ninth c\cr} Lngluh 
vian e\pccls to be iiifonncd of the natiomi 
aflnirs, nnd in nhicli be Ins n right to Invc that 
expectation gratified For nlnte\er nn) be urged 
by mini ters, or tho'^e nhom ^anit} or interest mike 
the follouci'b of ministers, concerning the necessity 
of confidence m our gotcrnour& and the presump 
tion of pryJng^vlth profane e^csinlo tlie recesses 
of pohej it IS evident, tbit this reverence cm be 
claimed only by counsels ^et unexecuted, and pio 
)ects suspended in deliberation But when i design 
lias ended in miscarrnge oi success, w hou ev ery e 
ind every eir is witness to gcnci d discontent, or 
general satisfaction, it is then a jiropcr lime to 
disentangle confusion, and illustrate obscuiit^, to 

• Published first Jn the Literary Majjazinr* Is IV^' from July 
15 to August 15 i7oC Tins penodical work \ as published by 
Rtchardson \r\ Pattrnoster Row, but was discontinued about two 
years after Dr Johnson wrote many articlts winch have been 
enumerated by Mr BosvxU and there are others which I should 
be inclined to attribute to him from laternal cMtlcncc C 

Voi II 0 show 
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show by what causes eveiy event was produced, and 
in what edects it is likely to teiminate • to lay down 
with distinct particularity what lumour always 
huddles in general exclainalions, or pciplexes by 
undigested nairatives, to show whence happiness 
or calamity is deiued, and whence it may be ex- 
pected, and honestly to lay befoie the people uhat 
inquiry can gather of the past, and conjecture can 
estimate of the future 

The general subject of the present war is sufTicicntly 
known It is allowed on both sides, that hostilities 
began in Amci tea, and that the French and English 
quaiielled about the boundaries of their settle- 
ments, about grounds and rivers to uhich, I am 
afi aid, neither can. show any other light than that 
of powei, and which neither can occupj’’ but by 
usuipation, and the dispossession of the natural loids 
and original inhabitants Such is the contest, that 
no honest man can heartily wish success to either 
party 

It may indeed be alleged, that the Indians have 
granted large tracts of land both to one and to the 
othei ; but these grants can add little to the validity 
of our titles, till it be experienced how they were 
obtained • for if they were extorted by violence, or 
induced by fraud, by tin eats, which the miseiies 
of other nations had shown not to be vain, or by 
promises of which no peiformance was ever intended, 
what are they but new modes of usuipation, but 
new mstcuiccs of ciuelty and tieachery > 

And indeed what but false hope or resistless terrour 
can prevail upon a weaker nation to invite a stionger 
into their country, to give their lands to sti angers 

' whom 
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wliom no iffinily of nnnners, or siniililmle of opi- 
nion, can be said to recommend, to permit them to 
build towns from n Inch the mines arc excluded, 
to raise fortresses bv which the^ arc intimidated, to 
settle themsehes with such strcngtii, tint they can- 
not allcrw ards be expelled, but are for c\ er to remain 
the masters of the original mb ibitants, the dictators 
of their conduct, and the arbiters of their fate ? 

When we see men acting thus against the precepts 
of reason, and the instincts of nature, we cannot 
hesitate to determine, that by some means or other 
thei avere debarred from choice, that they were 
lured or flighted into compliance, that they cither 
granted only what they found impbssiblc to keep, or 
c\-pccted advantiges upon the faith of their newr 
inmates, which there asas no purpose to confer upon 
them It cannot be said, that the Indians on 
ginally invited us to their coasts, we went uncalled 
and unexpected to nations who had no nnaginalion 
that the earth cont uned any inhabitants so distant 
and so different from themsehes AVe astonished 
them with our ships, with our arms, and with our 
general superiority They y lelded to us as to beings 
of another and higher rice, rent among them fiom 
some unknown regions with power which naked 
Indians could not resist, and w Inch they w ere there- 
fore, by eiery act of humility, to propitiate, that 
they, who could so easily destroy , might be induced 
to spare 

To tins influence, and to this only, are to be attri 
buted all the cessions and submissions of the Indian 
princes, if indeed any such cessions were ever made, 
of which we have no witness but those who claim 

fiom 
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from them, and llioio is no gieat malignity in '^US' 
peeling, that those i\ho Inue lohbed hu\e also lied 

Some colonies indeed ha\e been established more 
peaceably than othcis The ntmost exlicmity of 
wrong has not aluays been practised , but tliosc that 
have settled in the new uorld on the fairest teims, 
have no other meiitthnn that of asernener nho 
ruins m silence, over a plundcif i that «eixesby force ; 
all have taken i\hat hud othci owners, and all ha\e 
had iccourse to aims, lathci than quit the prey on 
'tvhich they had fastened 

The Amc}'ica7i dispute between the French and 
ns IS therefore only the quairel of two lobbeis for 
the spoils of a passenger, but as lobbers ha\e terms 
of confedciacy, which they aic obliged to observe 
as membeis of the gang, so the English and Fiench 
may have lelative lights, and do injustice to each 
othei, while both aie injuiing the Imhaiis And 
such, indeed, is the present contest • the}* Inwe parted 
the noithern continent of Ameuca between them, 
and are now disputing about their boundaries, and 
each IS endeav'ouiing the destiuction of the othci by 
the hel]i of the Indiam, wdiose interest it is that both 
should be de')tioyed 

Both nations clamour with gieat vehemence 
about infi actions of limits, violation of tieaties, 
open usuipation, insidious aitifices, and breach of 
faith The EngMi lail at the peifidious Frcnchy 
and the at the encioaching Englnh , they 

quote treaties on each side, chaige each othei with 
aspiring to universal monarchy, and complain on 
either part of the mseciiiity of possession neai such 
'turbulent neighbours. , 


Thiough 
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Through this mist of conlrotcrsv it cun nise no 
uvonder tint the truth is not cusil^ dibcovcrctl 
When a quarrel Ins been long earned on betn ecn 
indnidinls, it is often tery hard to tell h\ iiliom 
It ms begun Eierj fact is durkened h^ distance, 
hj interest, and bj multitudes Information is not 
easilj procured from far, those iilioin the truth mil 
not fivoiir mil not step loliiiitaril^ forth to tell it, 
and ivhere there are many aguits, it is east for 
ei ery single action to be eoiiccalcd 

All these causes concur to the obsciiritt of tbs 
question, “Bynhom nere hostilities in imcrica 
commenced ” Perhaps there ncitr can be re 
membered a time in nliicli hostilities had ceased 
Tuoponerful colonics inflamed mth inimoniorial 
riialry, and placed ont of the snperintcndcnco of 
the mother nations Here not Iikelj to be long at 
rest Some opposition iias aluays going foniard, 
some mischief nas eicry day done or meditated, 
and the borderers Mere alnajs better pleased Hath 
H hat they could snatch from their neighbours, than 
H hat they had of then own 

In this disposition to reciprocal invasion a cause 
of dispute neier could be uantuig "1 he forests and 
deserts of Ameni.a irc mthout landmarks, and 
therefore cannot bo particularlj specified in stipu- 
lations the appellations of those mde c\tended 
regions haie m eieiy mouth a diflerent meaning, 
and are understood on either side as inclination 
happens to contract or citend them AVho has yet 
pretended to define how much of America is included 
in Brazil, Mexico, or Peru ? It is almost as easy 
to divide the Allanlic ocean by a line, is clearly 
Z3 to 
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io asccitain the limits of those uncultivated, unm- 
habiUble, unmecisiiicd icgions 

It IS likewise to be considered, that contracts 
ponceining boiindaiics are often left vague and m- 
'definite without necessity, by the dcsiie of each party, 
to interpiet the ambiginly to its own advantage 
when a fit oppoitunity shall be found. In forming 
stipulaiions, the commissd.-ies aie often ignorant, 
and often negligent, they aie sometimes weary 
with debate, and contiact a tedious discussion into 
geneial teims, or refci it to a formei tieaty, which 
was never undei stood The weaker part is always 
afraid of lequiring explanations, and the stronger 
always has an mteiest m leaving the question un- 
decided thus it will happen, v ithout great caution 
on either side, that after long treaties solemnly lati- 
fied, the rights that had been disputed aie still 
equally open to controveisy 

In America^ it may easily be supposed, that theie 
aie tracts of land not 3'et claimed by either party, 
and therefoie mentioned in no tieaties, winch 3mt 
one or the othe’’ may be afteiwaids inclined to oc- 
cup}’-, but to these* vacant and unsettled countries 
each nation may pietend, as each conceues itself 
entitled to all that is not expresslj^ gi anted to the ' 
other 

Here then is a perpetual giound of contest • every 
enlaigement of the possessions of either will be con- 
sideied as something taken from the other, and 
each will endeavour to legam vhat liad nevei been 
claimed, but that the other occupied it 

1 hiis obscuie m its oiigmal is the Ameiican con- 
test,, It IS clillicult to find the fiist invader, or to tell 
I where 
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■where invasion properly begins, but I suppose it is 
not to be iioubted, tint 'ifter the last w^r, when the 
French had made peace with such apparent supen 
ont^, they naturally began to treat us with less re 
spect in distant parts of the world and to consider us 
as a people from w hotn tliej had nothing to fear, and 
who could no longer piesume to contravene their 
designs, or to check their progre‘>« 

The powei of doing wrong with impuniU seldom 
waits long for the will and it ih reasonable to be- 
lieve, that m Amenta the Fremh would avow their 
])urpO'se of aggrandizing themselves with at least as 
little reserve as m Curope AVe may therefore rea 
dll) believe tliat the) were unquiet neighbours 
and had no great regaid to right, which they be- 
lieved us no longei able to enforce 

That m forming a line of forts behind our colo 
nies, if m no other part of tlieir attempt, they had 
acted against the general intention if not against 
the literal terms of treaties can scarcelv be denied, 
for it never can be supposed that we intended to be 
enclosed between the sea and the Fiench garrisons, 
or preclude our'^elves from evtendmg our plantations 
backwards to any length that our convenience 
should require 

With dominion is conferred every thing tint can 
secure dominion He that has the coast has likewise 
the sea to a certain distance , he tli it posi>es es a for- 
tress has the right of prohibiting another fortiess to 
be built vvitbm the command of its cannon AVhen 
thciefore we planted the coast of North ^menta, 
ave supposed the possession of the inland region 
granted to an indefinite extent, and every nation 
z 4 tint 
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that settled in that pait of the -world, seems, by the 
pel mission of eveiy other nation, to ha\e made the 
same supposition in its own favour 

Elerethen, peihaps, itwill besafestto fix the justice 
of oui cause, hei e we ai e apparently and indisputably 
injured, and this injuiy may, accoiding to the prac- 
tice of nations, be justly i esented. Whether we have 
not in return made some encioachments upon them, 
must be left doubtful, till our piacticcs on the Ohio 
shall be stated and vindicated There are no two 
nations confining on each othei, between whom a 
war may not always be kindled with plausible pre- 
tences on either part, as there is always passing be- 
t-w^een them a i eciprocation of mjiiiies, and fluc- 
tuation of encroachments 

Fiom the conclusion of the last peace perpetual 
complaints of the supplantations and invasions of 
the French have been sent to Europe fiom our colo- 
nies, and tiansmitted to our ministers at Pans, where- 
good woids were sometimes given us, and the piac- 
tices of the American commandeis -weie sometimes 
disowned, but no redress was evei obtained, noi is it 
probable that any piohibition was sent to America 
We were still amused with such doubtful piomises 
as those who aie afiaid of war are ready to inteipiet 
in their own favour, and the Fiench pushed fonvaid 
their line of foi tresses, and seemed to resolve that 
befoie our complaints w^ere finally dismissed, all 
temedy should be hopeless. 

We likewise endeaioujed at the same time to 
form a barrier against the Canadians by sending a 
colony to New Scotland, a cold uncomfoi table tiact 
pf ground, of which we flad long the nonnnal pos- 
session 
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session before v crcnllj began to occup3 it To this 
those n ere ini ited \i horn the cessation of inr deprn cd 
of emplojment, and made burdensome to their 
country, and settlers avero dliiicd thither b3 man3 
fallacious descriptions of fertile aallc3s and clear 
skies What effects these pictures of Amei ii an hap 
piness had ution 013 countrymen, I uas iioier in 
formed, but I suppose a eiy lieiv sought proi ision in 
those frozen regions, aihom guilt or poaerta did 
not diiae from their natiae countr3 About the 
boundaries of this neu colon3 there aa ere some dis- 
putes, but as thci e aa as nothing 3 et aa orlli a contest, 
the poaacr of the Ftendt aa is not much exerted on 
that side some disturbance aaashoaaeaer giaen, and 
some skirmishes ensued But pei haps being peopled 
chiefly aaith soldiers, aalio avould rather liae b3 plun- 
der than b3 agriculture, and avho consider aaar as 
their best trade, Neio Scotland aaoiild be more 
obstinately defended than some settlements of fir 
greater value , and the Freiidi are too aaell infoimcd 
of their oian interest to proaoke hostility for no 
adaantage, or to select that country for iniasion, 
avherethey must hazard much andean aim little 
They therefore pressed on southaa ard behind our 
ancient andaaealthy settlements, and built fort after 
fort at such distanccath it they might conaemently 
lelieae one another inaade our colonies aaitli sudden 
incursions, and retire to places of safety before our 
people could unite to oppose them 
1 his design of the J>c«cA has been long foraied, 
and long knoavn, both in djnenca ind Fm ope, and 
might at first baa e been easily repressed, had force 
been used instead of expostulation AVhen the Ak?- 

lish 
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hsh attempted a settlement upon the island of SC, 
Liicia, the Fiench, whether justly or not, consider- 
ing it as neuUal and forbidden to be occupied by 
either nation, immediately landed upon it, and de- 
fetioyedthe houses, wasted the plantations, and drove 
or earned aw^ajUhe inliabitants This was done in 
the time of peace, when mutual professions of friend- 
ship were daily exchanged by the two courts, and 
was not considered as any violation of treaties, nor 
was any moie than a very soft lemonstrance made on 
our p ait 

lihe Fi ouh theiefore taught us how to act, but 
an Ilanovei lan quariel with tlie house of Austria for 
Bome time induced us to court, at any expense, the 
alliance of a nation wdiose leiy situation makes them 
oui enemies We sufieied tliem to dc'^roy our set- 
tlements, and to advance then own, w Inch w e had an 
equal light to attack The time however came at 
last, when we vcntuied to quaiiel wnth Spaing and 
then E? no longer suife.ed the appearance of 
peace to subsist betw^een us, but armed in defence 
of her all}’- 

The events of the war are w ell know n , w’e pleased 
oiii selves with a victory at Dctiuigev, where vve left 
our wmunded men to the care of om enemies, but 
our army was broken at Fontemy and Vol , and 
though after the disgiace w hich vve sufTeied m the 
Mediterranean, we had some naval success, and an 
accidental ^dearth made peace necessary for the 
French, yet they prescribed the conditions, obliged 
us to give hostages, and acted as conquerors, though , 
as conquerors of moderation 

In tins w^ar the Ameritans distinguished themselves 

m 
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in a manner unlnomi and unexpected The A’ini- 
English raised an arm} , and under the command of 
Fepperel took Cape Bnlon, avitli tlie assistance of 
the fleet This is the most important fortress m 
America We pleased oursehes so much nith the 
acquisition, that «e could not think of restoring it, 
and, among the arguments used to eiiflame the peo- 
ple against C/tar/« Stuart, It was act} clamorously 
uiged, that if he gained the kingdom, he would 
give Cape Breton back to the rrench 

The French however had a more easy expedient 
to regain Cape Breton than h} exalting Chalks 
Stuart to the English throne They took m their 
turn fort St George, and had oiir Eatt India Com- 
pany wholl} in their power, whom thc} restored at 
the peace to their former possessions, that they 
miy continue to export our silver 

Cape Breton therefore was restored, and the 
French were reestablished in Amenca, with eqinl 
power and greater spmt, having lost nothing by 
the war winch the} had before gamed 

To the general reputation of thtir arms, and that 
habitual superiority which the} derive fiom it, they 
owe their power m dmertca rather than to any red 
stiengthor encumstmees of advantage T hen iiiim 
hers are yet not great their trade, though dad} im 
prov ed is not v er} extensiv e tlicir counti y is barren , 
their fortresses, though numerous are weak ind 
rather shelters from wild beasts, or sav age nations, 
than places built for defence against bombs or can 
nons CapeBieton has been found not to be im 
pregnable nor if vve consider the state of the places 
possessed by the tw o nations m America, is there an} 

reason 
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reason upon which the French should have piesumed 
to molest us, but that thej:^ thought oui spirit so 
bioken that we dmst not resist them , and m this 
opinion our long forbeaiance easily conhimed 
them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to Ihmk, that 
what we delayed to do must be done at last, and 
done with moie difficulty, as it was delayed longer , 
that while we were complaining, and the}^ weie 
eluding, or answeimg our complaints, foit was using 
upon fori, and one invasion made a piecedent for 
another. 

This confidence of the Fi ench is exalted by some 
real advantages If they possess m those countiies 
less than we, they have more to gam, and less to 
hazaid, if they aie less numerous, they are better 
united. 

The French compose one body m ith one head 
They have all the same mteiest, and agiee to pursue 
it by the same means They aie subject to a go- 
veinour commissioned by an absolute monaich, and 
participating the > authority of his master Designs 
are there foie foimed without debate, and executed 
without impediment They have yet more martial 
than meicantile ambition, and seldom suffer their 
militaiy schemes to be entangled with collateral 
projects of gain * they have no wish but for con- 
quest, of wdnch they justly consider riches as the 
consequence 

Some advantages they will always have as in- 
vaders They make w^ai at the hazard of their ene-' 
mies the contest being earned on in our teintoiies, 
Tve must lose more by a victory, than they will suffer 

by 
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by a defeat They iv ill subsist, while they staj , upon 
our plantations, and perhaps destroy themtv hen tht^ 
can stay no longei If We puisne them, and carry 
the yar into their dominions, out difficulties will in- 
crease ei ery step as we adi ance, for vie «hal) leaie 
plenty behind us, and find nothing 111 Canada but 
1 ikes and forests barren and trackless our enemies 
vv ill 'shnt themselves up in their forts, against ivliicli 
It is difficult to bung cannon through so rough a 
country, and vvliich, if they are provided iiitli good 
magazines, will soon stane those v\ ho besiege them 
All these are tlie natural effects of flieir goi ern-^ 
iiient and situation thej are accidentalU moie for- 
midable as thej are less happv But the fav our of the 
Indians which they enjoy, viith very few e\ceptions, 
among all the nations of the noi them continent, w e 
ought to consider with othei thon-,tit» tlns-tivouc 
we might haie enjoyed, if we had been caieful to 
deserve it ’The rtench, by bating* these savage 
nations on their side are alviay s supplied with spies 
and guides and with au\iliaiies, like the' laitais 
to the Turki or the Hussars to the Get nans, of no 
great use against troops ranged m order of battle,' 
but verv well qualified to maintain a war among 
woods and rivulets vvbeie much mischief may be 
done by unexpected onsets and safety be obtained 
by quick retreats They can vv aste a colony by 
sudden inroads surpnse the straggling planters 
frighten the inhabitants into towns, hinder the 
cultivation of lands, and starve those whom they 
arc not able to conquer 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO TJII> 

Polilical Slate of Great Britain. 

Wiittcn 111 the Year 1756"^. 


f n ’'HE present system of English politicks may 
P propel ly be said to have taken use in the leigii 
of Queen Ehzahclh At this time, the Piotestant 
religion “was established, which natiiially allied us to 
the reformed state, and made all the popish pouers 
our enemies 

We began in the same reign to extend our trade, 
by which we made it necessaiy to ourselves to watch 
the commcicial piogiess of oui neighbours, and, if 
not to incommode and obstiuct their traffick, to 
hinder them from impaiiing ouis 

AVe then likewise settled colonics in America, 
which was become the great scene of European am- 
bition , for, seeing with what ticasuies the Spaniar ds 
were annually enriched fiom Mexico and Peru, every 
nation imagined, that an American conquest or plan- 
tatioiiv would certainly fill the mother country with 
gold and silver This pioduced a large extent of 
\pry distant dominions, of which we, at this time. 

This was the intioductory article to the Literaiy Magazine, 
N® I — See p 281, C 

neither 
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neither knen nor foresaw the adnntage or incum- 
brance we seem to hme smtehed them into onr 
lni!(1s,J upon no tera just principles of tioliij, only , 
because cvei} state, accoidmg to a pre)inhce of long 
continuance, concludes itself more poii erful is its 
territoiics become laiger 

Tiie discoi erics of new regions, w Inch u ere then 
every daj made, the profitof remote tratnek, ind the 
necessity of long V oj ages produced in a fen } cats, a 
great nuiltiphcation of sliippmg Tiie se t was consi- 
dered as the w ealtin element, and, bv degrees, anew 
kind of sot ereignfj arose, called nat al dominion 
As the chiet trade of the n orld, so the chief ma- 
ritime power was at first m the hands ot the Portu- 
guese Spaniards, who bj a compact, to winch, 

the consent of othei princes w as not tsked had di- 
aided the newly discovered countiies between tlieni 
hut tlie crown of Pot legal hat ing fallen to the king 
of Spam, 01 being seized by him, he w as master of 
the ships of the two nations, with winch he kept all 
the coasts of Cmope 111 alarm, till the Armada, 
which he had raised at a vast expense foi the con- 
quest of Lnglaud, vras destroyed, w hieh put a stop, 
and almost an end, to the naval power of the ^J)n- 
niaidi : , 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppressed by 
the Spaniards, and feared y et greater evils than they 
felt resolved no longer to endure the insolence of 
their masters they therefore rerolted and aftei a 
Etiuggle, 111 which fliew weiq assisted by the money 
and forces of EUxabeth erected an independent and 
powciful commonwealth 

When the inhabitants of the Ixiw Countries had 

formed, 
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formed their S 3 fstem of go\cinment, and some re- 
mission of the wai gave them leisuic to form schemes 
of future prospenU’-, they easily peicencd, that as 
their tei atones were nairow, and tlieii numbers 
small, they could prescivc themsehes onl}’’ by that 
power which is the consequence of wcallh , and that, 
by a people whose count pioduced only the neces- 
saries of life, wealth was not to be acquired, but fiom 
foieign dominions, and by the transportation of the 
products of one counti y into anotliei. 

Fiom this necessity, tlius jnsth* e'^timaletl, tiro^o a 
plan of commerce, which was foi maii}^ years prose- 
cuted with industiy and success, perhaps neiei seen 
in the world before, and by which the poor tenants 
of mud-walled villages and impassable bogs, elected 
themselves into high and mighty states, mIio put 
the greatest monaichs at defiance, ■whoso alliance 
was com ted by the piondcst, and whose poivei nas 
di eaded by the fiei cest nation By the establishment 
of this state there aiose to England a new ally, and 
a new rival. 

At this time, 'll Inch seems to 1>e the period de- 
stined for the change of the face of Ewopc, Fiance 
began first to rise into power , and, from defending 
her own provinces with difficulty and fluctuating 
success, to threaten her neighbours with enci oach- 
ments and devastations Henry the Fourth having, 
after a long stiuggle, obtained the crown, found 
It easy to govern nobles exhausted and wearied with 
a long civil war, and having composed the disputes 
between the Protestants and Papists, so as to obtain 
at least a truce for both parties, was at leisure to 
accumulate treasure, and laise forces which he pur- 
posed 
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posed to li « e titlplo^ cd in a design of settling for 
cierthe bolince of E«ro/)c Of tins great sclicine 
lie In ed hot to SCO tlieianil^, or to feel the dmp 
pointniLiit, for he nos murdered in the midst of 
his mightj preparations 

Tlie r>cnc/i, honcicr. Mere in this reign taught 
to knoll their oMai poner, and the gicat designs of 
a king n hose 11 isdom thej had so long e\perienced, 
eicn though ther ncre not brought to actual e\ 
periment disposed them to consider themsehes as 
masters of the destiny of their neighbours , and, from 
that time hethatsli ill nicely c\ inline flieirschemos 
and conduct, Mill, I belicie, find that they began to 
take an air of siipciiority IomIiicIi they had ncier 
pretended before, and that they haio been always 
employ ed more or less openly upon schemes of do 
minion, though with frequent interruptions from 
domestick troubles, and with those intermissions 
which human counsels must always suffer, as men 
intrusted with great affiirsare dissipated m youth, 
and languid 111 age, are embarrassed by' coinpeti 
ton or, without any e\tenial reason, change their 
minds 

irmice was now no longer m dread of insults and 
imasions from Eiigtad She was not only able to 
maintain her on n territoncs, but prepared, on all oc 
casions to im ado others, and we had now anCigli 
hour whose interest it was to be an enemy, and who 
has disturbed us, from that time to this, w ith open 
hostility or secret machinations 

Such was the state of Eng/and and its neighbours. 
When Elisabeth left the crown to James of Scot- 
land It has not, I think, been frequently obsened 

Voi. II A A b\ 
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Kin*^ at how tulical a liuio ih*’ muon of Iho 
two kinc^tloms li.ippcm'd Ihnl JCiii^hiud and Siot- 
land c’onlinucd Mpaialo l.m^doms, v. h' n Futiur 
;\as ostahli^'hod in the full ]»o-«'^es>ion of In'! n.’tm.'l 
po^\or, the Are/', in fontinn.inf eof flu ha^^ne, v. ineli 
P uould now inneheen moic thane*.(t thni int^ie^l 
to ob^'ene, ■noidd, upon mmv iiisti^ntion of tiie 
FicncJi couit. ha\e jaiM.l an ainn luth Fienrh mo- 
iio\ , and hara'^'ic d n>\Mth an un avion, in v. Inoh flier 
•would ha\c ihonglit tlxinvc l\«‘s siioe( sshd, -whatc'-.er 
immboiv they miglit !ia\e Itfl lx Innd ihfni loa 
people r aihko and indigent, an im ni'^ion into a ru h 
count ly IS ncici luntful The pa\ of Fianir anti 
the plunder ot the noilhoHi eonntiC'', wouhl .ilua}^ 
ha\e tempted them to liazaid then h\(v, and w( 
should ha\c been undci a nerevsitj of krepmg a line 
of gariisons along our boidei 

This trouble, ho'wev cr, u c f scaped In the nr ce-'>ion 
of king Jamc^ , but it is unceitnin, \\ hethei lus na- 
tuial disposition did not iiijuic ns mme th.ui this acci- 
dental condition happened to benefit us He wav 
amanof great theoictical knowledge, but of no piae- 
tical wMsetom, he w'as ^ely welt able to disccin the 
tiue mteiest of himself, his kingdom, and Ins jioste- 
iity, but saciificed it, upon all occasions, to his jire- 
sent pleasuic oi his pie.seiit ease; so conscious ol lus 
owm knowledge and abilities, that he would not suf- 
fer a minister to goi ein, and so lax of attention, and 
timoions of opposition, that he w'as not able to go- 
's einfoi himself With this chaiactci James qiiicllv 
saw^ the Diiich invade oui commeice, the Ficnilt 
giew evciy day stiongei and strongei , and the Pio- 
tcstaiit intciest, of wdiich he boasted himself the head. 
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^\ns opprc'^sed on c\cry side, ^vliilc be ;\nt, and 
hunted, nncl desp'itdied 'imbis adorSi ^Vho, uhen tlieir 
imsters ive'ikness ^ ns once known, were trcnlcd ill 
foreign courts* with vcrj httle ccrcmonj Javies^ 
Jioue\ei, took cnrfe to be flittered nt homo, and wni 
neither ingry nor nslnmed at tJie ippcarnnce that 
lie nude in other countries 

Thus England grew weikcr, or, wint is in po 
liticil estimation tlie simo thing, saw her neigh 
bom's grow stronger without rccei\ mg proportion 
able additions to her own power Not that the 
mischief was so gieat as it is generally coiiccncd of 
repiesented, for, I hcltcic, it may be made to ap 
pear, that the wealth of the nation was, in tliii 
reign, much increased, tliough tint of the 
crown was lessened. Our rcpiltalion for war was 
impaired, but commerce seems to Inve been car- 
ried on with gical indiistiy and \igour, and notlimg 
was w antirig, but that we sliould Invc defended 
ourseUes from the encroachments of our neigh 
hours 

Tlie inclination to plant colonics m America still 
continued and this being the only project in which 
men of adventure and enterprise could e\erl then 
qualities m a pacifirk. reign multitudes, who were 
discontented with then Condition in their natne 
country, and sUch multitudes there will alw lys be, 
sought lelief or at least a change in the western 
regions, wliere the^ settled in the northern part of 
the continent at a distance from the Spaniards, at 
that time almost the onl^ nation that had any power 
or will to ohatruct uS 


A A 2 
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Such was the condition of thi'; country uhcn the 
unhappy dim Ics inhei itcd the ci on n I le had seen 
the eiiouib of his fathei, without brine; .ihie to pie- 
vent them, and, w'hen he began his reign, endea- 
voured to laisc the nation to its foiinei dignity 1 he 
French Papists liad begun a nr w wai upon tlie Pio- 
testants Chmlc^ sent a fleet to iinadc Jllur and ic- 
lieve BoclicUe, ])ut his attempts ueic defeated, and 
the Piotcstants w'cre ‘subdued The Diildi, giown 
•wealthy and stiong, claimed the light of lisliing iii 
the jBn/zvA seas this claim the king, who saw the in- 
creasing poivei of the states of JToVand, losolvod to 
contest But foi this end it u as uccessaiy to build a 
fleet, and a fleet could not be built without cvjionse - 
he was adMsed to le\y ship-mone}’-, -uhich ga\e 
occasion to the Civil War, of which the e\ents and 
conclusion aie too well knoivn 

While the inhabitants of this island wci e cmbi oiled 
among themsch es, the power of France and JloUand 
was ev ei y da}* inci easing The Dutch had oi ci come 
the difTicultics of their infant commonwealth , and 
as they still letamed then vigour and mdustiv, fiom 
iich gicw continually richer, and fiom poivciful' 
more powerful They extended then tiaflick, and 
had not yet admitted luxuiy, so that they had the 
means and the will to accumulate wealth -wnthout 
any incitement to spend it The French, who ivanted 
nothing to make them poweifiil, but a prudent le- 
gulation of then levenues, and a proper use of their 
natural advantages, by the successive caie of skilful 
mimsteis, became eveiy day stiongei, and nioie 
conscious of then stiengtli. 


About 
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About this tune it-iius, thutthe French first began 
to turn their thouglits to traffick and naiigatioii, 
and to desire like other nations an tern 

tory AH the fruitful and s aluable parts of the n es- 
tern woild uere dreadv either occupied or claimed 
and nothing rem lined (or France but the leaiings 
of other navigators, for she was not jet hauglity 
enough to seize what the neighbouring powers had 
alread-v appropriated 

The French therefore contented tbeiuselies with 
sending a colony to Canada a cold uncomfortable 
uninviting region, from which nothing but furs and 
fish were to be had, and vv here the new inhabitants 
could only pass a laborious and necessitous life m 
perpetual regret of the dcliciousness uid plentj cf 
their nativ e countrj 

Notivithstanding the opinion which our countrj 
men hav e been taught to entertain of the compre 
Iiension and foresight of Ftenc/t politicians I am 
not able to persuade myself that vv hen this colonj 
was first planted, it was thought of much value, 
even by those that encouraged it, theic w ts pro 
bablj nothing moie intended than to provide a 
di am info which the vv iste of an eaubcrant nation 
might be throvvai, a place vvhere those w ho cpuld do 
no good might live without the power of doing 
mischief ' Some new advantage they undoubtedlj 
saw or imagined themselves to see and what moit 
was necessaiy to the establishment of the colonj was 
supplied by natural inclination to eaperiments and 
that impatience of doing nothing to which man- 
kind perhaps owe much of what is imagined to be 
effected bj more splendid motives 
A A3 


In 
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In this region of desolate sterility tliey settled 
themselves, upon whatcvei pnncijile, and as they 
have fi om that time had the happiness of a goiein- 
nient by nhich no interc^^t has heen neglected, nor 
any part of their subjects mcrlooked, they luuc, by 
continual encouragement and a'^sislance fiom Fiance ^ 
been pcrpetuall}'’ enlaigmg then bounds and in- 
creasing then mimbeis 

These were at first, like othei nations who in\aded 
Amenta, mehned to consider tlie neighbouihnod of 
the natives, as tioublcsome and dangeroii*;, and aio 
chaiged with having dcstioyed great niimbeis but 
they aie now gronn niser, if not honestci, and in- 
stead of endeavouiing to frighten tlic Jndiain away, 
they invite them to mtermaiiiagc and cohabitation, 
and allure them by all piaeticable methods to be- 
come the subjects of the king of Fiance 

If the Spamai ds, udien they fii st took po'^session of 
the newly-discovercd uoild, instead of destroying 
the inhabitants by thousands, Iiad either had the 
iiibamty or the policy to ha\e conciliated them by 
kind treatment, and to have united them gi adually 
to their own people, such an accession might have 
been made to the powei of the king of Spam, as 
would have made him far the gieatest monaich that 
ever yet luled m the globe, but the oppoitimity 
was lost by foolishness and cruelty, and now can 
never be recovered 

When the parliament had finally pre\ ailed over 
our king, and the army over the pailiamcnt, the in- 
terest of the two commonwealths of England and 
Holland soon appeared to be opposite, and u, new go- 
vernment declaied war against the Dutch In this 

contest 
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conteat \\ ds exerted the utmost pou er of tlie tn 0 na 
tiona, had the Diilc/i were fiinlly defeated, \ct not 
tv ith such evndence of superiontj us left us much 
reason to hoist our victoiy, thej ueie obliged hovv 
ever to solicit peice, which wis granted them on 
eisy cohditions and }Cjomu,ell, who w is now' pos 
sessed-of the supieme power, was left at Jeisure to 
pursue other designs 

The European pow ers had not yet ccised to look 
with envy on the Spanish acquisitions m America, 
and itherefore Croriiiell thought, that if he gained 
any part of these celebrated regions, he should exalt 
his ovvniieputation and enrich the country He 
theiefore quarrelled with the upon some 

such subject of cohtention as he that is lesolved 
upon hostility may always find, and sent Penn and 
Venables into the western seas Thev first landed in 
Jldpanwla whence they were driven off with no great 
leputation to themselves and that they might not 
return vv ithout having done something, thev' after- 
wards ihvaded /ammea where they found less le 
sistance, and obtained that island winch was after 
w ards consigned to us, ibeing pi obably of little 
V due to the Spaniards and continues to this day a 
pi ice of gieat wealth, and dreadful wickedness, a 
den of ty rants and a dungeon of slav es 
’ Crain eell, who perhaps had not leisure to study 
foieign politicks was veiy fatally mistaken with le 
gard to Spain and France Spam had been the last 
power in f^Hiu/jejVthicli had openly pretended to giv e 
law to other nations, and the merUory of this terrour 
remained w heil the real cause vv as at an end 'll e 
had more lately been fnghted hy Spam than by 
' A A 4 Fiance, 
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France and though very few weie then alive ■ of the 
generation that had their sleep broken ' by the 
Armada, yet the name of the Spaniards was still 
teirible, and a war against them was pleasing to 
the people 

Our own tioubles had left us very little desire to 
look out upon the continent ^ an inveteiate prejudice 
hindered us from perceiving, that for more than 
half a century the power of France had been in- 
creasing, and that of Spam had been growing less , 
nor does it seem to have been remembered, which 
yet required no great depth of policy to discern, that 
of two monarchs, neither of which could be long 
our friend, it was our interest to have the w^eaker 
neai us 5 or that if a war should happen. Spam, how- 
ever wealthy or strong m herself, was by the dis- 
persion of her territories moie obnoxious to the 
attacks of a naval power, and consequently had 
moie to fear from us, and had it less in her power 
to hurt us 

All these considerations weie overlooked by the 
wisdom of that age, and Cromzvell assisted the Fiench 
to drive the Spaniards out of Flanders, at a time 
w^hen It was our interest to ha\e suppoited the Spa- 
niards against France, as formerly the Hollanders 
against Spam, by which ive might at least have 1 e- 
tarded the growth of the French power, though I 
think it must have finally prevailed 

During this time our colonies, which weie less 
distuibed by our commotions than the mother- 
countiy, natuially increased' it is probable that 
many who weie unhappy at home took shelter 'm 
tliose 1 emote legions, where, for the sake of in- 
viting 
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\ If mg gmter numbers, e»en one nus nlloncd fo 
think ind Jive Ins own w iv Tlie rienc/i settle 
ment in the menu time went slowly Ibrw irtl too 
iiicoiisidenble to rust, onj lealousj , and too wcik 
to attempt any cncroaclimeiits 

When Cram ult died, the confusions that fol- 
lowed produced the restoration of monarcJij, and 
some time w as employ ed m repairing tlie rums of 
our constitution, and restoring the 11 vtion to a state 
of peace In ev ery cliange there w ill be raaiij tli it 
suffer real or imagmarj grievances, and thercfori- 
m any will bt dissatisfied This was, perhaps, the 
reason why several colonics had their beginning 111 
the reign of Charks the Second The Qualtcrs 
willingly sought refuge \n Paimtihama , uid it is 
not unlikely that Carolina owed its inhabitants to 
the remains of that restless disposition vvlnth had 
given so much distuibance to our counfrj, and had 
now no opportunity of acting at home 
The Dutch still continuing fo increase in wealth 
and power either kindled the resentment of their 
neighbours their insolence, or niscd their envy 
by their prosperity Charles made w ai upon them 
without much advantage but they vvcie obliged 
at last to confess him the sov ereign of the n irrovv 
sc is They w ere reduced almost to e\treinitiCs by 
an invasion fiom Fiance, but soon recovered from 
their consternation and by the fluctu ition of war 
regained their cities and provinces with the same 
speed as the'v h vd lost them 

During the time of Charles theSccondthe power 
of I rancL was every day increasing and Chatles, 
who never disturbed himself with remote conse 

ijnences, 
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qiicnces, saw ihc pi ogress of her aims, and the ex- 
tension of her dominions, with veiy little uneasiness 
He was indeed sometimes dinen liy the prevailing 
laction into confcdeiacies against her, but as he 
had, pi obab]}^ a scciet partiality m her favour, he 
never peiseicied long in acting against her, nor 
cvei acted with much iigonr. so that, by his feeble 
resistance, he lathei laiscdher confidence than hin- 
deied her designs. 

About this time the Ficncli first began to pcrcene 
the advantage of commerce, and the importance of 
a naval foice , and such encouragement was gnen 
to manufactiiies and so eageily w^as eieiy project 
leceived by wdiich tiade could be ad\anced, that, 
in a icw''yeais, the sea w'as filled wnth their ships, 
and all the parts of the world ci ow ded w ith then mer- 
chants Theie is, peihaps, no instance m human 
stoiy of such a change piodiiced, in so short a time, 
in the schemes and manneis of a people, of so many 
new^ sources of wealth opened, and such iiumbeis 
of aitificeis and mei chants made to start out of the 
giound, as was seen mthe ministiy of Colbei L 

Now it was tiiat the pow'^er of Fiance became foi- 
midable to England Her dominions w’^eie laige be- 
foie, and heraimies numerous, but her opeiations 
w^ere necessarily confined to the continent She 
had neither ships for the ti ansportation of her tioops, 
nor money for then support m distant expeditions. 
Colbert saw both these w'^ants, and saw that com- 
merce only w'ould supply them The fertility of 
then couiury furnishes the Fi ench ivith commodi- 
ties , the povei ty of the common people keeps the 
puce of laboui low. By the obvious practice of 

selling 
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selling much nncl buying httitj it ■vvns apparent 
tint they u ouU soon draw the w ealth of other coun 
tries into, their oivn , and, by carrying out their 
merchandise m their own aessels, a numerous body 
of siilois would quickly be, raised 

This was projected, and this waspciformed The 
king of Frmcc ms soon enabled to bribe those 
uhom he could not conquer, and to terrify with his 
fleets those whom his armies could not Inie ap- 
pi cached The influence of France w as suddenly 
diffused all o\er the ;,lobe , her arms were dreaded, 
and hei pensions icceived in lemote regions, and 
those were almost ready to acknoi ledge liei sove- 
reionty,who, a few yeais before, had sc 11 cely beard 
her name She tlumdeied on the coasts of Afiica, 
and receited ambissadors from Siam 

So much mty be done by one wise man endei 
touring with honesty the idnntagcof the publick 
But that we may not rashly condemn all ministers 
as wanting wisdom 01 integrity, whose counsels have 
produced no sucli appaient benefits to their coun 
try it must be consideied that Colbert had means 
of acting, which oin I goiemment does not dlow 
He could enforce all his oiders by the power of on 
absolute monarch lie could compel indiv iduals to 
sacrifice their pi n ate profit to the genei al good ho 
could make one undeistnnding piesido over m my 
hands and remme difficulties by quick and violent 
eapedici ts Wheie no man thinks himself under 
nnv obligation to submit to another, and, instead of 
tooperat ng in one greit scheme every one hastens 
through by-p iths to private profit no gieat change 
can suddenly be made , nor is supenoui knowledge 

of 
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■of much eficctj whcie eveiy man ie';ol\cs to use his 
own e3’’es and his own judgment, and e\’ery one ap- 
plauds his own dexteiity and diligence, in piopor- 
tion as he becomes iich-soonei than his ncighliour 
Colonics aic always the cflects and causes of na- 
vigation. They u ho visit many count ncs find some 
in uhich plcasuic, piofit, or safety invite them to 
settle, and these settlements, when thej'^ are once 
made, must keep a pcipelviai coi respondence with 
the oiigmal countiy to which they aie subject, and 
on which they depend for protection m dangei, and 
supplies in necessity So that a count ij’- once dis- 
covered and planted, must ahv'aj s find employment 
for shipping, moie ceitamly than any foieign com- 
merce, which, depending on casualties, maybe some- 
times moie and sometimes le&s, and which other na- 
tions may contiact or suppress A trade to colonies 
can nevei be much impaned, being, m leality, only 
an mteicouise between distant piovmces of the same 
cmpii e, from which mtiudcis are easily excluded; 
likewise the inteiest and aflection of the coiiesjion- 
dent paities, howevei distant, is the same 

On this leason all nations, whose power has been 
exeited on the ocean, have fixed colonies m remote 
parts of the w'oild, and while those colonies sub- 
sisted, navigation, if it did not mcieasc, was always 
preseived from total decay With this policy the 
French weiew^ell acquainted, and therefoie improved 
and augmented the settlements m America, and 
other regions, m proportion as they advanced their 
schemes of naval greatness 

The exact time m which they made then acqm- 
sitioas in Amenca, or othei quaiteis of the globe, it 

IS 
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IS not necessar} lo collect It is sufficient to obsen e, 
that their trade and their colonies increased toge- 
ther, and if their naaal armaments were earned on, 
as they really weie, in greater pioportion to their 
commerce, than can be practised m other comitnes, 
it must be attributed to the martial disposition at 
that time prei ailmg m the nation, to the frequent 
wars which leiois the Fourteenth made upon his 
nei ghboius and to the extenswe commerce of the 
English and Vii/ch, which afiorded so much plun- 
der to prnateers, that war was more lucrative than 
ti iffich 

Thus the naval power of Frame continued to m 
cJcase during the reign of Charles the Second who 
betw een his fondness of ease and pleasure, the ^tnig- 
^des of faction which he could not suppress, and 
bis inclination to the friendship of absolute njo- 
narchj had not much power or desire to repress it 
And of James the Second, it could not be expected 
that he should act against his neigjibours with great 
vjgoui, having the whole bodj. of Ins subjects to op- 
pose He was not ignoimt of the real interest of, 
his country , he desired its power and its happiness 
and thought rightly, that there is no happiness with 
out religion, but he thought very erroneously ind 
absurdly that tliere is no lehgion w ithout popeiy 

When the necessity of self preservation had nn- 
ppllcd the subjects of James to drive him fiom the 
tiirone there came a time in winch the passions, is 
well as interest of the government, acted against tlie 
Ftemh and m which it raav perhaps be reisonably 
doubled, wbctlicr the desne of lunnbhng Fiance 
w vs not stronger than that of exalting England 

of 
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of this, howevei, it is not nccc-ssary to inquire, since, 
though the intention ina}'- he diflerent, the cient 
ivill be the same. All months ncic now open to 
cleclaie what e\eiy eye had obsened befoie, that 
the anns of Fiance were become dangcioiis to Eu- 
rope and that, if hei encroachments weie silfieicd 
a little longer, lesistancc would be too late 

It was now detci mined to leassert the empiie of 
the sea; but it nas more e.i'iily dctei mined than 
peifoimcd the Ficnch made a vigoioiis defence 
against the united power of England and Holland, 
and weie sometimes masleis of the ocean, though 
the two maritime powei.s were united against them 
At length, however, they were defeated at La Hogue, 
a great part of their fleet was destroyed,' and they 
were i educed to cany on the war only with their 
piivatceis, fiom whom there was suffered much 
petty mischief, though there was no danger of con- 
quest or invasion. They distressed our merchants, 
and obliged us to the continual expense of convoys 
and fleets of observation ; and, by skulking in little 
coves and shallow waters, escaped our puisuit 
In this I reign began our confedeiacy with the 
Dutch, which mutual mteiest has now impioved 
into a'l.friendship, conceived by some to be insepa- 
rable , and from that time the States began to be 
teimed, m the style of politicians, our faithful 
fi lends, the allies v, Inch Nature has given us, our 
Protestant confederates, and by many other names 
of national endearment We have, it is tiue, the 
same interest, as opposed to France, and some le- 
semblance of lehgion, as opposed to Popeiy, but 
we have such a nvahy, m respect of commerce, as 
I ' will 
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ivill ilwnvs keep us from very close adherence to 
each other No mercantile man or mercantile 
nation, has any friendship but for money, and al- 
liance between them mil last no longer than their 
common safety or common profit is endangered , 
no longer than they have an enemy, w ho threatens 
to take from each more than either can steal from 
the other i 

IRe were both sufficiently interested in repressing 
the ambition, and obstructing the commerce of 
rrante , and therefore we concurred w ith as much 
fidelity and as regular cooperation as is c ommonly 
found The Dutch nerem immediate danger the 
armies of their enemies hovered 01 er their country, 
and therefore they were obliged to dismiss for a 
time then love of money, and tlmir narrow projects 
of private profit, and to do uliat a trader does not 
willingly at any time believe necessary, tosacnfice 
a part lor the preservation of the whole 

A peace vv as at length made, and the French with 
their usual v igour and industry rebuilt their fleets 
restored their commerce and became m a very fen 
y ears able to contest again the dominion of the sea 
Their ships were well built, and always veiy nume- 
rously manned , their commanders liav ing no hopes 
but from their brai eiy or their fortune, w ere reso- 
lute, and being very carefully educated for the sea 
were eminentlv skilful 

AH this was soon perceived, when queen Anne^ 
the then darling of Dngland, declared vv ar against 
r rame Our success by sea, though sufficient to 
keep us from dejection, was not such as dejected 

our 
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our enemies. I< is, mflced, to be confessed, that 
we did not cxeit oui uholc naial stiength, Mail- 
bojviigJi was the govcinonr ofoni counsels, and the 
great mcw of Marlboi ovgh uas a war by land, 
which he knew uell how to conduct, botli to the 
honoui of his counti}'-, and his own piofit The 
fleet was theicfoie stancdihat the ai my might be 
supplied, and naval adianf ages ueic neglected for 
the sake of taking a town m Flandn f, to be gaiii- 
soned by our allies The 7^? c??c//, ho\\e^er, weie so 
weakened by one defeat after anothei, that, though 
then fleet was never destroyed by any total o\ei- 
thiow, they at last letamed it in then harboins, and 
applied then whole foice to the resistance of the 
confedeiate aimy, that now began to approach their 
frontieis, and threatened to lay waste theii pro- 
vinces and cities 

In the latter yeais of this war, the danger of their 
neighbouihood in America seems to have been con- 
sideied, and a fleet was fitted out and supplied 
with a piopei numbei of land foices to seize QueheCi 
the capital of Canada, or Neia Fiance, but this 
expedition miscairied, like that of Anson against 
the Spaniards, by the lateness of the season, and 
our Ignorance of the coasts on which we weie to 
act We returned with loss, and only excited our 
enemies to greater vigilance, and peihaps to strdnger 
foitifications 

AVhen the peace of Utrecht was made, which those 
who clamoiiied among us most loudly against it, 
found it their interest to keep, the French applied 
themselves with the utmost industiy to the extension! 

, of 
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of their trade, which Me were «o fir from hindcnng, 
that for man} }cars our nunisti} thought their 
friendship of such value, ns to he chenpl} purclnstd 
by whatever concession 

Instead therefore of opposing, as we had Intherto 
professed to do the boundless ambition of the House 
of Bourbon we became on a sudden solicitous for its 
exaltation, and stud ous of its interest M e assisted 
the schemes of Finnce and ^pain with our fleets, and 
endeavoured to make those our friuids by servility, 
whom notliingbiit power will keep quiet, and who 
must always be out enemies while the} are endea- 
vouring to glow greater, and we determine tore 
mam free 

That nothing might be omitted which could tes 
tify our willingness to contiinie on an} terms the 
good fiiends ot France we were content to assist not 
onlv their conquests but their traflick , and though 
we did not openly repeal the prohibitory laws, we 
yet tamely suffered commerce to be earned on be 
tw^een the two nations, and wool was daily imported, 
to enable them to make doth, which they earned 
to our markets and sold dieaper than we 

During all this time, they weie extending and 
strengthening their settlements in America con 
tnving new modes of traflick, and framing new al 
liances with the Indian nations They began now 
to find these northern regions, barren and desolate 
as they are sufficiently valuable to desire at least a 
nominal possession, that might furnish a pretence 
for the exclusion of others, they theiefore extended 
their daim to tracts of land, which they could never 
hope to occupy, took, care to give their dominions 

VoL II B B an 
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an unlimited magnitude, havcgnen in their maps 
the name Loui'>iann to a country’-, of uhich part 
IS claimed by the Spamai (h, and pai 1 by the 
■without any legard to ancient boimdaiics, oi piior 

discoi Cl V 

• 

When the letiiin of Columbus fiom his great 
Voyage had filled all Einopc with vonder and cu- 
riosity, Hem y the Seventh sent Scha'^lian Cabot to 
try what could be found for the benefit of England , 
he declined the track of Colionbns', and stceimg to 
the westward fell upon the island, uhicli, fiom that 
time, was called by the' English^ Neiofoimdland 
Ourpimces seem to have consideied themsches as 
entitled by then light of prior seizin c to the noithern 
parts of America^ as the Spaniards ucie allowed by 
uinvcisal consent their claim to the southein legion 
for the same leasoii, and ue accoidmgly made our 
pimcipal settlements within the limits of our own 
’dlsco^erles, and, by degrees, planted the eastern 
coast fiom Newfoundland to Georgia 

As we had, accoidmg to the Emopemi pimciples, 
u Inch' allow nothing to the natives of these legions, 
our choice of situation in this extensile country, \Ve 
natuially fixed our habitations along the coast, foi 
the sake of tiaffick and coirespondcnce, aild all the 
comeniencies of navigable iiveis And when one 
■-iTort or river was occupied, the next colony, instead 
"of fixing themselves 'iii the inland paits ‘behind 
'the foimei, went on soutliwaid, till they pleased 
-tliem'sclves with another maritime situation For 
-this leason oiii colonies have more length than 
depth , their extent fiotn east to west, or from 
' the sea- to the ihteiiour countiy, bears no propoi- 

tion 
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'tion to their reach along the coast from north to 
south 

It ms, however, understood by a kind of tacit 
compact imong the commefcial pow ers, that posses 
Sion of the coast included a right to the inland and 
therefore, the charters granted to the seteial colonies 
limit their distncts only from north to south leaving 
their possessions from east to nest unlimited and dis 
cretional, supposing that as the colony increases, they 
may tal elands as they shall want them the possession 
of the coasts excluding other navigators and the 
unhappj Indians hav mg no right of nature or of 
■nations 

This 1 ight of the first Euroliean possessor vv as not 
disputed till It became the interest of tlie French to 
question it Canada 01 New France on which they 
made their first settlement is situated eastward of our 
colonies between which they pass up the great nver 
'of St Lazcrente, with Newfoundland on the north, 
and Not a Scotia on the south Their establishment 
^m tins country was neither envied nor hindered, 
and they hied here, in no great numbers along 
‘time neither molesting their European neighbours, 
nor molested by them 

But vv hen they grew stronger and more numerous, 
thej began to extend their territories and as it is 
natural foi men to seek thfeir own convenience the 
desire of more fertile and agreeable habitations 
tempted them southward There is land enough to 
the north and west of their settlements, which they 
mav occupy with as good right as can he shown by 
the other European usurpers, and which neither the 
English nor Spaniards will contest but of this cold 
region thev hav e enough already , and their resolu 
B B 2 tiDn 
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tion wns to get a better rountiy Tliis was not to 
be had but by settling to the west of onr planta- 
tions, on gioiind which has been Intheito supposed 
to belong to us 

Hither, therefoie, they resolved to lemo^c, and to 
fix, at their own di^cielion, the western boidei of our 
colonies, which was heretofore considered as unli- 
mited Thus by foiming a line of forts, in some 
measure parallel to the coast, they enclose us be- 
tween Ihcir gaiiisons and tlic sea, and not only 
hinder our extension westward, but, whenever they 
have a sufficient navy in the sea, can liaiass us on 
each side, as they can invade us at pleasure from 
one 01 othei of their forts. 

This design was not perhaps discoveied as soon as 
it was foimed, and wasceitainly not opposed so soon 
as it was discovered , we foolishly hoped, tliat their 
encroachments would stop, that they would be ])ie- 
vailed on by tieaty and lemonstiance, to give up 
what they had taken, or to put limits to themselves. 
Wc suffeied them to establish one settlement after 
anothei, to pass boundary after boundary, and add 
foit to fort, till at last they grew stiong enough 
to avow their designs, and defy us to obstiuct 
them. 

By these provocations long continued, we are at 
length foiced into a war, in which Ave haA^e had hi- 
therto veiy ill foi tune Our ti oops under Bj addock 
AA-ere dishonouiably defeated, our fleets have yep 
done nothing moie than taken a fcAA' merchant-ships, 
and haA’^e distiessed some piiA’ate families, but haA^e 
very htttle Aveakened the powei of France. The 
detention of their seamen makes it indeed less easy 
Xor them to fit out their naAy , but this deficiency 

AVlll 
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will be easily supplied bv the ulncnt^ of the mtioii, 
u Inch IS aliia} s eager for war 

It IS unpleasing to represent our afTiirs to our own 
disadnntage, jet it is nceessnry to show the ciils 
w Inch w e desire to be remot ed , and therefore, some 
account may \ crj properlj be gi\ en of the measures 
which base gi\en them their present siipcrioritj 
The V are said to be supplied fi om T) ante w itli bet 
ter got eraours than our colonics hate the fate to 
obtain from England A Erench got ernour is sel- 
dom chosen for any other reason than his qualifica 
tions for Ins tnist To he a bankrupt at home, or to 
be so infaniouslj t itious that he cannot be decently 
protected in his own conntrj, seldom retommends 
any man to the gotemment of a Ercnch coloiij 
Their officers arc commonly skilful cither in wai or 
commerce and arc taught to hat e no capcctation 
of honour or preferment, but from the justice and 
\ igour of their administration 
Their great securitj is the riicndship of the nn 
tites, and to this adiahtage thej hate ccrtainlj an 
indubitable right, because it is the consequence of 
their tirtue It is ridiculous to imagine, that the 
friendbliip of nations, whether civil or barbarous, can 
be gained and kept but by kind treatment, and 
surely they who intrude, uncalled, upon the country 
of a distant people, ought to consider the natives as 
w orthy of common kindness, and content tliemselv es 
to rob without insulting them The Erench, as has 
been ahead} obsened, admit tiie Indians, by inter 
iparnage, to an equality with themselves , and those 
nations, with which they have no such near inter- 
course, they gam over to their interest by honesty in 
B B 3 their 
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tliGir (loaluigs Our f.u tors .infl Inurngno 

othci puipo'-T in -vKU Ilian nninodialf^ piofit, all 
the ails of an Eutopran ronnling*hoii>(', to (U fi.iud 
the simplo hiiiiki of Ins lai^ 

TlicMi air* sonip of tlir c.uuc'-or our {)i<*',(‘nt \\<‘ak- 
nc^-s , oiu plantei-^ an* alwax-* rpiaiK lling v. itli tlirir 
£ro\c*inoui, v. honi thov ron'Nirh i .i*- Ir s-, to bo ti listed 
than the 7''’;r;a// , and oui tiadoi-, hoiiih alienate 
the Indians by thou tiirks and opprO'.sions, and 
•\vc continue (\ei) da}’ to show bj nr u jiroofs, that 
no people can be groat A\ho h.i\e r eased to be 

MllUOUS 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 


R r. V I E w ' 

or 

‘ MCMOIRS of the Court of A UG USTUS , 

TIIOM\S RL.\CM\riI J U D 

PriR pal of ItlARiSHiiL Coti Boe til (lie Unirer ly of AstRUtBs 


'■ I ’'HE first e/Tcct «hicli this book Ins upon ihc 
reider is tint of 3i<gtistmg Inin uitli the Au 
thor s \ 'imt; lie en<lc'i\ ours to pcr«inde the u oriel, 

tint here arc some new treasures of htcnlurc spioad 
before his ejes, that something is (hscoiLrcd, uhicli 
to this hippy (lay had been concealed in darkness 
tint by Ins diligence time had been lobbod of some 
\ahnble monument which he was on the point of 
deiounng, and tint names and ficts doomed to 
oblivion are now restored to fame 

How must the unlearned reader be surprised, w hen 
he shall be told that Mr Blaclxvcll Ins neither digged 
in the rums of any demolished cit^, nor found out 
the way to the library ofid?r, nor had a single book 
in Ills hands, that Ins not been in the possession of 
every man tliat was inclined to read it, for j cars and 
agea, and that his book relates to a people who 
above all others have furnished employment to the 
• LiUrary Slagvjune, Vol I p 41 
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Miulions, and anni'^cmcnts 1o tlic idlo, v, lio lja\c 

scaicclv left behind them a coin ni a‘>fonr uliidi li.is 
•/ 

not been examin'd ami < \ plained a Ihomand tune-,, 
andniio^^e die^'*^, and food, and hoiisrhold sliillj it 
lias liecn tlie pride of leainim/ to tmdcmlaml 

A man need not (cai to mem the imjmlation of 
Mtious difiideiKO oi allectef! imintlif \ , w ho sjumld 
have foiboin to ])iomisc main novellie-,, v.litn he 
peieencd Mich multittulcs of v.nteis pot^sr^sod of the 
same mateiiaK, and intent upon the same purpose 
]Mi BlacLxvclf knows well tlie ojjinion of ffnjcuc, 
concerning those that open them imdeitaking-^ with 
magnificent ])romisos , and he knows likewise the 
dictates of common cense and common honesty, 
names of greatci authority than that of JlouuCy 
who diicct that no man should piomise what he 
cannot pci form 

I do not mean to declaic that this ^olume has 
nothing new, or that the lahonis of tho^e who ha\e 
gonchefoie our authoi, ha\e made his peifoimance 
an useless addition to the bmden of hteialui e New’ 

works may be consliueted with old mateiials, the 
disposition of the paits may show" coiiti nance, the 
ornaments intcrspeised may dlSco^er cleyance 
It IS not always w'lthout good clfect that men of 
pioper qualifications w'lite in succession on the same 
subject, even when the lattei add nothing to the infoi- 
mation given by the foimer, foi the same ideas may 
he dehveied moie intelligibly oi moie delightfully 
by one than by another, or with atti actions that 
may luie minds of a diflerent foim No winter 
pleases all, and e\eiy winter may please some 
But after all, to inherit is not to acquiie , to deco- 
3 rate 
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rate IS not to imlvo, and the man nho Ind no- 
thing to do but to read the ancient authors, who 
mention the Homan nrtiirs, and reduce them to 
common pi iccs, ought not to boast himself as a 
great benefactor to the studious uoild 
’ After a preface of bo ist, and a letter of flatteij j 
an u Inch he seems to' imitate the uidress of Horace 
in his tile potahs viodtcn Sahmum — ho opens his 
book aaith telling us, that the “ Homan republic, 
after the horrible proscription, uas no more at 
“ Heeding Home The regal pou er of her consuls, 
“ the authoritj of her senate, and the majesty of 
her people, u ere no« trampled under foot , these 
" [for those] dninc Ians and billon cd customs, 
“ that had been the essence of hei constitution — 
‘ were set at nought and her best friends nerc 
“ lying exposed in their blood ” 

These ncie surely leiy dismal times to those nho 
suffered but I knon not nhj my one but a school 
boy in Ins declamation should uhino oter the com- 
monwealth of Home, nhich gren great only by the 
roiseiy of the rest of mankind The Homane, like 
others, as soon as they gren rich gren corrupt, and, 
in their corruption, sold the lues and fieedoms of 
themselves and of one another 

‘ About this time Bniliis had his patience put 
" to the highest trial he had been married to Clo 
“ dia, but whether the fimily did not please him, 
“ or whether he was dissatisfied n itli the I idy s be 
' haviour during his absence, he soon entertained 
“ thoughts of a separation This raised a good deal 
" of talk and the women of the Clodian family in- 
“ veighcd bitteily against Hnitiis — but he married 

“ Portia, 
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For titty who was woithy of such a father as M. 
CtttOy and such a husband as M Brutus She had 
a soul capable of an exalted pasnon, and found a 
proper object to laise and give it a sanction , she 
“ did not only love hut adored her husband , his 
“ worth, his truth, his every shining and heioic 
“ quality, made her gaze on him like a god, while 
“ the endearing returns of esteem and tenderness she 
" met with, brought hei ]oy, her pride, her every 
wish to centre in her beloved Brutus 
When the leader has been awakened by this rap- 
turous preparation, he hears the whole story of For- 
tia m the same luxuriant style, till she breathed out 
her last a little before the bloody proscription, and 
Brutus complained heavily of his friends at Rome, 
as not having paid due attention to his Lady m 
the declining state of her health ” 

He IS a great lover of modern terms His se- 
nators and their wives are Gentlemen and Ladies, 
In this review of Brutus^ s army, who xvas under the 
command of gallant men, not braver officers than 
true patriots, he tells us, that Sextus the 2uestor 
toas Faymastei , Secietary at War, and Commis- 
sary General, and that the sacied discipline of 
the Romans lequired the closest connection, like 
that of father and son, to subsist betiveen the Ge- 
‘‘ neral of an army and his Q.uestor Cicero was 
‘‘ General of the Cavalry, and the' next general 
officer was Flavius, Master of the Artillery, the 
elder Lentulus was Admiral, and the younger rode 
in the Band of Volunteers , under these the tri- 
bunes, with many others too tedious to namcL 
Lentulus, however, was but a subordinate officer^ 

for 
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for we are informed afterwards, th^t the Ropians 
had made Setfus Rompeius Lord High Admiral in 
all the seas of then dominions , 

Among other a/fectitions of this miter is a fu 
noils* and unnecessary zeil foi liberty or rather for 
one foiin of goiemment as preferable to another 
This indeed might be suffered, because political in- 
stitution IS a subfect in -which men have alw ays dif- 
fered, and if they continue to obey their laivful 
govemours, and attempt not to make innovations 
for the sake of their favourite schemes they may 
differ for ever without any just reproach from one 
another Biitvvhocanbearthelnrdj champion who 
ventmes nothing^ who m full secuuty undertakes 
tlie defence of the assassination of" Casar, and de 
dares his resolution to speak plain ^ Yet let not just 
sentiments be overlooked he Ins lustly observed, 
that the greater part of mankind will be naturally 
prejudiced against BnUttSj foi all feel the benefits of 
private friendship , but few can discern the advan- 
tages of a well constituted government * 

We know not whether some apology may not be 
necessary for the distance between the first account 
of this book and its continuation The trutli is that 
this vv Oik not being forced upon our attention by 
much publick applause or censure, was sometimes 
neglected, and sometimes forgotten norv>ouldit> 
perhaps, hav e been now resumed, but that we might 
avoid to disappoint our readers bj an abrupt deser- 
tion of any subject ^ 

It IS not our design to cnticisc the facts of this 

* The first part of this Review closed here IVhat f illows did 
not appear until seven months after To which delaj the writer 
alludes with provoking eventy ' C 

histoiy^ 
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history, but the style , not the veracity, but the ad- 
dress of the writer , for, an account of the ancient 
Romans, as it cannot neai ly intei est any pi esent reader, 
and must be di awn fi oin wi itings that have been long 
known, can owe its value only to the language in 
which it IS dehveied, and the lefleciions with which 
it IS accompanied Dr Blackwell, however, seems 
to have heated his imagination so as to be much 
affected with every event, and to believe that he can 
affect others Enthusiasm is indeed sufficiently con- 
tagious , but I never found an}’- of his readeis much 
enamoured of the glorious Pompey, the patriot ap- 
prov'd, or much incensed against the lawless Casa?', 
whom this author pi ob ably stabs every day and 
night in his sleeping or waking dreams 

He IS come too late into the world with his fury 
for fi eedom, with his Brutus and Cassius We have 
all on this side of the Tzueed long since settled our 
opinions his zeal for Roman liberty and declama- 
tions against the violators of the republican consti- 
tution, only stand now in the leadei’s way, who 
wishes to proceed m the narrative without the in- 
tei ruption of epithets and exclamations It is not 
easy to forbear laughtei at a man so bold m fight- 
ing shadows, so busy m a dispute two thousand 
years past, and so zealous for the honour of a peo- 
ple who while they were poor robbed mankind, and 
as soon as they became rich, robbed one another. 
Of these robberies our author seems to have no very 
quick sense, except when they are committed by 
Casar’s paity, foi eveiy act is sanctified by the 
name of a patriot 

If this author’s skill m ancient literature were less 
generally acknowledged, one might sometimes sus- 
pect 
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pecttliatho had too rrcqiientlj consulted the TVotc/i 
sinters 11 c fells us that Arthdaus the Jl/wthan 
made a speech to Cassius, and in so saj/ttu; dropt some 
tears, and that Cassius after the reduction of Shdes 
n as coiercd i ith glor) — Deiolai us w as a keen and 
Iiappj spirit — 1 lie mgralc Castor kept his court 
His great delight istoshon hisiinnersal acquaint- 
ance null terms of art, mill nords that eicr^ oilier 
polite airiter has aioided and despised When Pom- 
■poy conquered the pirates, he dcstro) cd fifteen hull 
dred ships of the hue — he A anthiuu parapets n ere 
tore donn — Rch/i/s, suspecting that liis troojis 11 ere 
plundenng, commanded the Iniinpcls to sound to 
their colours — Most people understood the act of 
attainder passed bv the senate — The Numidian 
troopers aicre iiiihkch m their appearance — Hw 
Niimidians heat up one quarter after anotlicr — Sal- 
vidtentis rcsoltcd to pass Ins men o\ cr m boats of 
leather, and ho gaie orders for equipping a suf 
ficiciit number of that sort of small craft — Ponipet/ 
bad light agile frigates, and fought in a strait where 
the current and cat enis occasion sii iris and a roll 
— A sharp out look w as kept bj the admiral — It 
IS a run of about fi(I> Roman miles — Rriitus broke 
lopella in the sight of the army — Mat I Antony 
garbled the senate — He wasn braie man, well qua 
Iified for a commodore 

In his choice of phrases ho frequently uses words 
with great solemnity, which every other mouth and 
pen has appropriated to jocularity and lev ity ' The 
Rhodians gave up the contest, and in poor plight 
fled back to Rhodes — Boys and girls w ere easily 
kidnapped — Deiotariis was a mighty believer of 
augury —ileietanir destroyed his ungracious pro 

geny 
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geny. The regularity of the Romans then' 
mortal aveibion They desned the consul to riuh 
such heinous doings He had such a si 1 1 cu d i n \ cn- 
tion, that no Side of a question came amiss to him 
Brutus found his mist i ess a coquettish ( rcaliire 
He sometimes, with most imlnchy dextciify, 
mixes the gi and and the burlesque togethei j ih 
Violation 'of faith, Sn , says Cassius, lic^ a! the doni of 
the Rhodians 6j/ 7 citci afed acts of pci fidp The non 
grate fell down, crushed those under it to deal 1 1 , and 
catched the rest as in a tiap When i\\c. Xcinthians. 
heard the mihtaiy shout, and saw the flame mount, 
Ihey concluded theie would he no mere v It was 

now about sun-set, and the}’- had been at hot -noik 
since noon 

He has often words or phiases with uhich our 
language has hithei to had no knowledge One u as 
a heait-friend to the republic- A deed was ox- 
peded The NuvudianshG^xm to reel, and urre m 
hazard of falling into confusion The tutoi em- 
braced his pupil close in his arms Foui hundred 
women were taxed who have no doubt been the 
wives of the best Boman citizen's IMen not born 
to action are inconsequential in goiernmeht col- 
lectitious tioops The foot by then violent attack 
'began the fatal break in the Phai whac field He 
and his brother, with a politic common to other 
countries, had taken opposite sides 

His epithets are of the gaudy or hyperbolical kind 
The 'glorious news Eager hopes and dismal feais. 
' Bleeding Borne divine laws and hallowed cus- 
‘toms-- merciless "war intense anxiety 

Sometimes the leader is suddenly ravished with a 
'sonorous sentence, of which when the noise is past, 

the 
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{lie meining does not long icniain '\Vh6n~SruliTS 
set his legions to fill i moot, instead of henydng 
ging and slolf toil^lhey setabhut lEAiilh Iiiiz/as and 
racing as if they had been striving at the Olympitl. 
games Tliey hurled impetuous down the huge 
trees and stones, and ivith shouts forced them into 
theivater, so that thelvoik, e's.jfected to continue 
half the campaign, was tv ith rppid toil completed 
in a feu daj s Brutus s soldiers fell to the gate tv itli 
resistless fury, it gate tvaj at lost with hideous crash 
• — ^This great and good man, i^ing his diitj to Ins 
country, received a mortal vvotind, and glorious fell 
an the cause of Jtomc , mfy hi^ memory be everdear 
to all lovers of liberty, jearmiig and humanity ' — 
,TluS(promiso ought ojer to, embalm Ins memory — 
-The queen of nations was torn ,b^ noiforeigii in 
[vador — a sacrifice {0 liei own sons, and 
Iwos ravaged by, her iimiatiiral oflsppng all the 
Igreat meiiiof the state all the good, all the hol>, 
tvercopenl) murdered, bj thotvickedcsl, andtvorst j-p 
cLittle islands cover the harbour ol) Bitndist, ind 
ftinti rthe narrow t pullet from^,tlic numerous creeks 
that compose its capacious port — At the appe if- 
rince of Bpiliis ind Cassius a shout of jo^, rent the 
jheaveiis frOip the surrounding multitudes , r 

•o Such are |tlie flowers which may be g itheied ,by 
ev ery hand m ci er^ part of this garden ofjeloqueiice 
But having thus .freely mentioned our, Author s 
(faults, it remains that we acknowledge his merit , 
and tjonfpss that tins book, is the work of a man gf 
letters that it is full of events displayed with accu 
racy, and related with vavacity , ami though it is 
sufficiently defective to crilsli the vanity of its Aii 
{hor, it IS sufliciently entertaining to mv ite readers 
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“FOUR LETTERS fiom Sir Isaac 
“ Newton lo Di. BENTLf.v, containing 
“ some Arguments in Pioof of a Deity.” 


I T ^vill certainly be reqniied, that notice should 
betaken of a book, bon ever small, written on 
such a subject, by such an author Yet I know not 
whether these Letteis will be veiy sati'^factory, for 
they are answers to inquiries not published , and 
therefore, though they contain many positions of 
great importance, are, in some paits, impel feci and 
obscure, by their reference to Dr Bentley's Ix'tters. 

Sir Isaac declaies, that Avhat he has done is due to 
nothing blit industry and patient thought’, and in- 
deed long considei ation is so necessary m such ab- 
struse inquiries, that it is always dangerous to pub- 
lish the productions of great men, which are not 
known to have been designed for the press, and of 
which it IS uncertain whether much patience and 
thought have been bestowed upon 1 hem The pi in- 
cipal question of these Letteis gives occasion to 
observe how even the mind of Newton gams ground 
gradually upon darkness. 

Literary Magazine, Vol. I. 1756, p, 89. 

« As 
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As to } our first quer^,’ siys he, “ it seems to 
me, tintiif the nntter of our sim and planets, and 
“ all the 111 ittu of the miuerse, IV ere eienly scattered 
“ throiighont all the heavens, and everypai tide had 
“ an mn ite grav it^ tonards ill the rest, and the whole 
“ space tliioughoutiihich tliism ittcrvvas scattered, 
“ vv as but finite , the matter on the outside of this 
1“ space w ould by its grant) lend toil ards all the 
‘ matter on the inside, and by consequence fill down 
“ into the middle of the vv hole space, and there com 
" pose one great sjiheiical mass But if the matter 
“ was evenly disposed lliroughout an infinite sp ice, it 
“ could never convene into one mass, but some of it 
“ w ould com cue into one mass, and some into an 
•' other, so as to male an infinite number of great 
masses scattered at grcatdisfancesfromonctoano- 
" ther throughout all that infinite sp lee And thus 
might the sun and fixed stars be formed, supposing 
“ the matter vveie of i lucid nature But how the 
'* matter should div ide itself into tw o soi ts and that 
” pait of It which IS fit to compose a shining bod), 
“ should fall doivn into one mass and make a sun, and 
“ the rest, vv Inch is fit to compose an opaque bod) 

“ should coalesce, not into one great bod) like the 
“ shining matter but into many little ones, or if the 
“ sun at first w ere an opaque body like the planets, or 
“ the planets lucid bodies like the sun, how he alone 
“ should be changed into a sinning body, w hilst all 
“ the) continue opaque, 01 all they be changed into 
‘ opaque ones w hilst be remains unchanged, I dp 
‘ not think more explicable by mere natural causes, 
“ but am forced to ascribe it to the counsel and 
“ contrivance of a voluntary agent 
VoL II Cc 


The 
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The hypothesis of nifitl Cl c\cnly chs])osc(l tlirmigh 
infinite s])acc, seems to laboui with such difilculticM, 
as makes it almost a contiadicfory supposition, oi a 
supposition destiuctnc of it‘»e]r 

Matter evenly diyjo’tcd Ihioiii^h infinite ^pacc^ is 
cither created or cteinal, if it was cicated, it infers 
a Creatoi , if it was etci nal, it had been from eternity 
cienly spiead tinongh infinite space-, or it had licen. 
once coalesced m masses, and aft erw aids been dif- 
fused Whatevei state was fust, must have been 
fiom eternity, and w'hat had been fiom eteimty 
could not'be changed, but by a cause beginning to- 
act as it had never acted before, that is, by the \o- 
luntaiy act of some external power If matter mfr- 
mtely and ev^enly diflused w'as a moment w ithout 
coalition, it could nevei coalesce at all by its ow'n 
power If matter originally tended to coalesce, it 
could nevei be evenly diffused through infinite space. 
^Matter being supposed etei nal, there nc\ er w as a time 
when it could be diffused befoie Us conglobation, 
or conglobated bcfoie its diffusion. 

This Sii Imac seems by degrees to have under- 
stood for he says, m his second Letter, “ The i eason 
“ why matter evenly scatteied through a finite space 
« would convene in the midst, you conceive the 
same wnth me 5 but that theie should be a central 
paiticle, so accurately placed in the middle, as to 
be alw^a3^s equally atti acted on all sides, and thei eby 
« continue without motion, seems to me a supposi- 
“ tion fully as hard as to make the shaipest needle 
stand upright upon its point on a looking-glass 
Foi if the very mathematical centre of the cential 
paiticle be nof accuiately'm the v'ery mathema- 

tical 
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" tie'll centre of the nttnctiiD poner of the nhole 

miss tlie particle v, ill not be attracted eguallj on 
* all sides Anil much harder is it to suppose all the 
‘ particles m an infinite space should be so ac 
" curatcly poised one among another, as to st ind still 
•' in a perfect equilibnum Tor I reckon this as 
“ hard as to make not ond needle only, but ^n infinite 
' numberofthem (somanyasthereaicparticlesman 
" infinite space) stand acciiratelj poised upon their 

points "i et I gi ant It jiossible, at least bj a dii me 
“ pouer, and if they acre once to be placed, I 
" agree uithyou that thes tvould continue in that 
“ posture, \v itliout motion for e\ cr, unless put into 
“ nen motion by the same pouer AVIien tlicrcforc I 
" said, that matter cienly spread tliiough all space, 
“ avould conieno bj its grant} into one or mori. 
" great masses I understand it of matter not resting 
“ m an accuntc poise’ 

Let not It bo thought ineierence to tliia great 
name, if I obseric, that b} matter eienly spread 
through infinite space, he non finds it necessity to 
me'wi matter not eienly spread Matter not eienly 
spread mil indeed com cne, but it mil comeneaS 
soon as It Ovists And in mi opinion this pnrrhng 
question ibout matter is onli hbir t/iat could ht that 
lieier cordd have been Or uliat a man thinks on 1 hen 
he thinks of nothing 

d urn matter oil ill sides make it etern d, 01 oflate 
pi eduction, finite or infinite tliei e c in be no regular 
system produced but by a loliintary and meaning 
agent fins the gi eat AV o/oii alu ays as erted and 
this he asserts in the third lettei , but prpi cs 111 an 
other manner, 111 a manner perhaps more happi and 
conclusn e 
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“ The hypothesis of fleining the frame of thf 
" ^vorlcl by mccliaiiical pi me iples fioni matlr r e\ cnlj 
“ spreacUhi oiigh the heavens being incon'-i'-^tenlv/ilh 
my system, I had considered U vciy little before 
“ yom letter pnt me upon it, and therofoie trouble 
** youn illi a line o\ tno moie about it, if thi> < omes 
not too late foi your use 

‘‘ In my foimei I icpiescnted that the diiunal lo- 
" tations of the planets could not be denved fiom 
giavity, but icquncd a diuiie arm to m'pressthcm 
“ And though giaMty mic:ht t^iic the ])lanets a mo-' 
“ tioii of descent tow aids the sun, citlier diieclh , or 
“ noth ‘:ome little oblupiity, yet tlic tiansveise mo- 
tions by whicii the} ie\ol\e m tlicn se\eral oibsj, 
“ \e(pmcd the divine aim to impi ess them accoi dmg 
“ to the tangents of theii Oibs I would now add,. 
“ that the h} pothesis of mattei ’s bemg at fn st c\ cnly 
‘‘ spicad through the luvaens ui m>'- opinion, m- 
“ consistent wutli the hypothc'sis of innate gra\ ity, 
without a supernatuiai ])owei to leconeile tliem, 
and'therefbie it infers a Deity Eonf theic be m- 
“ nate graMiy it is impossible now foi the mattei -of 
“ the eailh, and all the planets and stars, to tly up 
fiom them, and become evenly spread thioughont 
ail the heavens, without a supernatuiai powci j 
and ceitamly that which can ncvei be hereafter 
without a supernatuiai powci, could neiei be- 
heretofoie without the same powci.” 
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I ;1 c ; I O F/ f 1 o j ^ 

* A JoUE^At’of Eiciit' Dws ’JotRX.ri, 

^ ^ froih PorTS3rouTir' to ^/vi>08T0V ■’opoN TuA^iffe^, 
ihrougli South 43irTON^'AVitT^lnnE fv.c HUh Mjs- 

* cellincous Thoughts, momi nrid religious, in 6i\f} 
fom I.ett#*rs iddres eti to T«o T adjos of PArlie 

n *5 'iddcd, An Essay on Tea, considered 'is 

* pcinicious to Hciith, obcliiiclmj; Indititiy, and impo- 

r r.j^i c , f -y u ' J i 1 i 3 , rt .1 

' ^c^I iimg the Js vtion with 'in Account ol its Growth, 

* nAtIgr'iJatCoii'iuntptioiiin l^^c^cItln^donl5, wilhse\cril 
political Reflections, anil rhob^hti on^I’uhlick Love 

1' ' jnTinrt} tiro Letters W Tv\d f idies ' I?j Mr H * 

• J (l-fiiB ll e JLllersr;^ \ I n'N J 1 

iU l{ni { / 1 H If i /■) ''U 1 / I 

O U U 'rWders m*(} peril ips Vcniemberi^ihit we 
'^g IV e iliem a sliorl •icctJiitit of tlih booi % w itli 
-i leUet es.fncteci /rom if, in A^otemlfc/ ly^G The 
nuthor tlien split us 'll! jiiilniciion io forbe tr lus \\ oik 
till a second cditioii'shoiild aj)|)eai this prohibition 

^ . 1 ^ .1 jjsnQjoiigei 

given to the 
obeyed \vc 
Inti 

• The short account is in these void ‘j This hook js gene 
nlly known to be the worl of Wr Unit oj i nun wlio li is 
ifliintrly fravellcd to i gr««iei distance niul wliose tn’^ds lia\e 
been for seseral is m Uic U iids < f t 1 \e jwilihel j the author 
Ji IS not printed it for sale but distributes it nnioiig Iiis acquaint 
ance It maj be wonoered fiow a Jarge quirto should arise 
|roin a rimhle of tight diys Jbe actnunt nl what he has s en 
Alls but a Bin iH part W c aie tuld mdeh that mnrht hh\e be 11 
IS well t«ld without the putmev Dton. ion 'tari^ trohi digres 
Sion and Oho subject fol/owd anothtr with -or without eonnetioti 
It It. s«d that tiiose letters were not written to be pnntcd they 
ji ere printod, perhaps, looly btcsiise tb^y hia becnuviitten Of 


was ratuer too magisEcutii , lor iniiitiio 
the WTc master of 'v hook winch he Ins 
puhlick, ■'yet he hh bcui *pui)ctuall\ 

Lf r ' Htr > I £ I ill 
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had no desire to oHcnd him, and if Ins ch.irarirr 
may be estimated !)y his lirjok, he is a man vdio^^e 
failings may noil be paidoned for hn \irtii( - 

The second edition is nov. mmiI into the v.orhi, 
coi reeled and enlaif^td, and j n !f!i d np 1)% the author 
to the attacks of ciiliCMn Ihil he sh.ill luifl in m 
no inahixnitv of rcnsiiu* e ni‘>h nidt i d, that 
among other coircf lions lie had ‘'iibnntted In- lU!"*'- 
to the inspection of a ni.nnmati.’n, that tlu (h gan- 
cies of one line might not ha\e b tii fli'-grarfd by 
the impiopiielics of another, but with Ut to mean 
“well I'D a dcgiec of ment which o\» ib.daiu • much 
greatei ciiouis than im])iint} ot st\h 

"We have alrcadv gnen in oui rollrclion'D one of 
the letters, mwhicii !Mr Jlamiaij ontlea\our-> to 
show, that the consiiniptiuii of Tea is injinious to 
the Intel esL of our count ly AVc ‘'hall now endea- 
vour to follow him icgiilaii} tlnongh .ill liis oh-f^r- 
vations on this modem Uixiiiy , hut it can scatecly 
be candid, not to make a pic-vious declaiation, that 

t ) * 

he IS to expect little justice fiom the aiitlioi of this 
extract, ahaidcncd and shameless Tea-di inker, who 
has for tw^enty years diluted his meals with only 
the infusion of this fascinating plant, whose kettle 
has seal cely time to cool, who wath Tea amuses the 
evening, with Tea solaces the midnight, and with 
Tea -welcomes the moining 
He begins by refuting a popiilai notion, that 
Bohea and GieenTca arc Iccues ol the same shrub, 

gglhei cd 

/ 

such a book it imports little whith pait is first read, or first 
examined For the cntei u'uiment ot the pit sent nioiuli, 
have selected letters from ,i long and vchcnicnl 'iincctixc agiiin^l 
tea. Perhaps we may heieaftei exhibit some ol his dcbciijilioiw, 
for we are fai from, tliinking llie i elation less cujious oi iistiul, 
fpr being confined to our own pountry." C, 
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gntlifred at different times of the ear lie is of 
opinion, tint they me jirodnccd bj different shrubs 
riie lea\ es of Tea '’re gathered in dry w Gather , thou 
dned and curled over the fire m copper pans The 
Chinese use Jitflc Green Tea, imagining tint it 
liinders digestion and excites fevers Hon it should 
have either effect is not easily discovered, and if 
we consider tlie innumerable prejudices which pre- 
vail concerning our own plants, we sh dl verj little 
regard these opinions of the vulgir, which 

experience does not confinn 

Y hen the Chinese dniik Tea, thej infuse it 
sJightlj, and extract only the inorL volatile parts, 
hut thougli tins seems to require great quantities at 
a time jet the author believes, pei haps onlj because 
lie lias an inclination to believe it, that the Cnglish 
and Dutch uso more th m all the inhabitants of that 
extensive empire Tlic Chinese drink it sometimes 
with acids, seldom with sugar, and tins practice 
our author, who has no intention to find anj thing 
rght at home rccomnicndj> to Ins coiintrjinen 
llie historj of the rise and progress of Tea drink 
mg IS truly curious Tev was first imported fiom 
Holland bj the earls of Irlingion and Oisory, in 1 666 
fiomtheii ladies tlic women of quality learned its 
u e Its price was then three pounds a pound, and 
continued the same to 1707 In 1715 we began 
to use Green Tea and the practice of drinking it 
descended to the lower class of the people In 1720, 
the Fi Click began to send it hither bj a clandestine 
commerce From 1717 to 1726, we imported an 
nil ihy seven hundred thousand pounds From 1732 
to 17^2 a million and two hundred thousand pounds 
wtie everj year brought to Londoiiy in some jears 
CC4 afferwaids 
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afienvards llnee millions, and in 175^, iiGai four 
millions of pounds, 01 two llioiisand tons, in nliuh 
we aie not to reckon that ^^lnch is suneptitioiisl}' 
intioduced, which pe"ihaps is ncail}' as much Such 
quantities aie indeed suOicient to alarm us, il is at 
least woith mquny, to know iihat aic the qualities 
of such a plant, and u hat the consequences of such 
a trade. 

He then pioceeds to emimciatc the mischiefs of 
Tea, and seems uilling to chaigc upon it every mis- 
chief that he can find He begins, howcici, by 
questioning the viitucs asciibed to it, and denies 
that the ciews of the Cliine<!c ships aic presen ed 111 
then voyage homcwaids fiom the scuny by Tea 
About this repoitihave made some inquiry, and 
though I cannot find that these ciews aie wholly 
exempt fiom scorbutick maladies, the}' seem to 
suffer them less than other manners in any coui'^e 
of equal length This I asciibe to the Tea, not as 
possessing any medicinal qualities, but as tempting 
them to dunk moie wate», to dilute then salt food 
moie copiously, and peihaps to foibear punch, or 
other stiong liquois 

He then proceeds m the pathetick stiain, to tell 
the ladies how, by dunking Tea, they injiiic their 
health, and, what is yet more dear, their beauty 
“ To what can we asciibe the numeioiis com- 
plaints which pi evail ? How many sweet creahn es 
of your sex languish with a weak digation, lozo 
‘‘ spnits^ lassitudes, melancholy^ and twenty disoi- 
“ dels, which m spite of the faculty have yet no 
names, except the general one of nermus com- 
“ plaints ^ Let them change then diet, and among 
other ai tides, leave off drinking Tea, it is more 
13 ^ than 
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'' {Inn prob''bIe the greatest part of them tmU be 
“ restored to health ’ 

uatcr IS nho \er) huitfnl to the teeth 
“ 'The Chinese do not' drink tlieir 1 en so hot ns wq 
do, nnd }ct thev hn\ci'bnd teeth This ennnot 
** be nsenbed entirely to st s;ar, for theruscTcrj 
little, ns-nlrcad^ obsenedt but wc ill J now that 
hot or cold things •uhicht/'rr/w’tUc teeth destroy* 
them aKo If u c drnnk less len,' nnd u'^ecl gentle 

* acids for the gums nnd 'teeth pnilicuhrlj sour 
‘ oranges, though we Ind n le^s nnmboi of French 

deiitirls, I fancy this essential pnit of benutr 
would be mdeb 'present I » 7i h 4 

“ The uanicn in the United Pro inces, who jip 
“ Tta from morning till night, nre al 0 ns rennil 
“ nbic for had teeth Thev nEo look pallid nnd 
mniiy nre troubled with ccrtninfcmininedjsorders 
** arising from n reh\ed 'hnbit The Portuguesu 
** Indies, on the other Innd, entertain with scect^ 

* meats, nnd ^ct the^ lime ter) good teeth but 
their food in gencrnl is more of n f innnceons nnd 

“ vcgetnble I md thin ours The) also drinl cold 
"vatej instond of s pping hot nnd neier taste nny 
‘ fumented liquors, fijrtlics^icnsonstheuseofn/g-rtr 
‘ docs not seem to be nt nil peimcioiis to them f 
* Men tern to lime lost tluir stnture nnd come- 
‘ hness, and women then benutv I nm woi young, 
“ but metbinks there is not quite 0 much beauty 
‘ m this Innd ns there wns lour \er) chamber 
“ maids hive lost their bloom, I suppose by sipping 

* Tea rvcntlifc ngitntionsof the pnssions ntc^ri;^ 

‘ nre not so gre it enemies to female charms WInt 

Shakespcaie ascribc» tp the concealment of loie; 
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\s in this age more fiequently occasioned by tlie 
‘‘ n&c of Tea ” 

. To raise the flight still highei, he quotes an ac- 
count of a pig’s tail scalded with Tea, on ■which 
ho^ve\ er he does not much insist 

Of these dieadful effects, some aie peihaps ima- 
gmaiy, and some may ha-\ e another cause 'I'hat 
theie IS less beauty in the picscnt race of females, 
than m those who eiiteied the \voild with us, all of 
IIS aie inclined to think on whom beauty has ceased 
to smile j but our fatheis and grandfathers made the 
same complaint befoje us, and our posterity will 
still find beauties irresistibly pou erful 

That the diseases commonly called nenous, tre- 
mors, fits, habitual depie^sion, and all the maladies 
wdnch proceed fiom laxity and debility, are moie- 
frequent than m any foiniei time, is, I belieie, tiue, 
how’ever dejilorablc. But tins new^ lace of e-vils w ill 
not be expelled by the piohibition ol Tea Tins 
general languor is the effect of general Inxurj’-, of 
general idleness If it be most to be found among 
Tea-drmkei-s, the reason is, that Tea is one of the 
stated amusements of the idle and luxurious Th^ 
w'hole mode of life is changed, eveiy kind of vo- 
luntary Jaboar, every exercise that strengthened the 
nerves, land haideiied the muscles, is fallen into dis- 
use The inhabitants aie crowded tog ethci 'm po- 
pulous cities, so that no occasion of life leqiiiies 
much motion , every one is near to all that lie w^ants^ 
and the rich and delicate seldom pass from one i>ti eet 
to another, but in carnages of pleasure Yet w^e 
eat and dunk, or stiive to eat and dunk, like the 
hunters and huntresses, the faimeis and tlie house- 

' wuvc;,t 
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^ases of the former gencntion and tlicj tint pass 
ten hours ni bedj and eight at cards and the greater 
part of the other si\ it the table ire taught to im 
pute to Tea all the diseases which a hft unnatural m 
all its parts maj chance to bung upon them 

lea, among the gieatei part of those ulio use it 
most, IS drunk, in no great rjuantiU As jt neither 
exlulantes the heart, nor stimulates the palate, it is 
common!} an entertainment merely nominal, a pre- 
tence foi assembling to prattle, for intcn uptmg busi- 
ness, or duc^siA mg idleness The} uho dnnkone 
cup, and uho drink tuenf}, are cqtnllj punctii il in 
preparing or partaking it, and indeed there art feu 
but discover In their imhfTerencc about it tint they 
■are brought together not by the Tea, but the Tea 
table jThrpqcup^ make the common quantity, so 
slightly impregnated tl at perhaps they might be 
tinged with the Athenian nciUdi ind produce less 
pflects than theac Letters cli ugc upon Tea > 
Our author proceeds to show j et otheri bad qua 
lities of this hated leaf t n ' 1 

y ^GreeuTea, whenmadcstrong c\en bj infusion, 
is an ameticJ , riia\ , 1 am told it is used as iuch m 
^ China , a decoction of itfCcrtaml} performs this 
^ operation vet b} long i^e it is drank b\ m my 
‘ without such an effect The infusioh aKo, when 
"jit IS piade stiong jnd stands long /tp diawt the 
“ grosser p irticJcs, w ill convulse llie bowels jeien 
‘,,jn the manner used, it ins this effect on . 

‘ some c9nstitutions, as I ha\e alreidj lemarked to 
}ou from xny o^vn expcjtence 
* You see I confess teaiues? without icscnc 
buj those who aic ^ci^ fond ofTc^, if their diges 
'' tioa 
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« tioii IS weal:, and they find thcmseh.es disor- 
d6ied, they generally ascribe li to any caiise ex- 
“ cept the true one I am aware that the effect just 
mentioned is imputed to the hot watei , let it be 
so, and my ai gumeiit is still good . but who pre- 
« tends to say it is not partly owing to paiticular 
« kinds of Tea ? pcihaps such as partake of copperas^ 
“ which there is cause to apprehend is sometimes 
the case* if we ]udgefrom the manner m wdiich it 
is said to be cured, together with' its ordinary 
“ ^effects, there is some foundation for this opinion 
Put a drop of strong Tea, citliei Green dr' Bdlica^ 
^ but chiefly the foumer, on the blade of a' knife, 
though it IS not corrosi^ e m the same manner 'as 
vitriol ;i yet theic appears to be a coiro'sive (Quality 
mrit,-vcry different horn Ibatof fruit Inch stains 
-the knife” ''!■'] ' ' is >' 

He afterward^' quotes Pavlli to prove that Tea is a 
•desiccative, and might not to he used afte? 'ihefaitieth 
year, I have then long exceeded the limits of per- 
mission, but I comfoit myself, that all the enemie^ 
of Tea cannot be m'the light If Tea be desiccath e, 
according to Paidh, it cannot weaken the ffbi es, as 
our author imagines ; if it be enietick^ ft must con- 
Stringe the stomach, rathei than relax it' ‘ ‘ '-j 

' The foi'midable quality of tingjiig the knife,'' it has 
ill common with acoins, the baik and Iea!ves of oak, 
and every astringent bark or leaf-' the copperas 
, which is given to the'Tea,' is really m the knife Ink 
m?Lj be made of any feirugmeous matter and astrin- 
gent vegetable, as it is generally made of galls ancl 
copperas - 

1 ^ K ' / 1 ' . ' 

^ V. P 


Fiom 
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From Tea the « nter digresses to spiiitiiousliqiioi', 
about tt Iiicli ho mil ln\e no contioicrsj vvjth the 
Litenr^ Migaaine , nednll thciefore in 5 ert almost 
histvholc letter, nml add to it one testimony, tint 
the mischiefs nnsing on every side from this com 
pendioiis mode of drnnFenncss, are enormous and 
insupportable, equally to be found among the great 
and the mean, filling palaees ivith disquiet and dis- 
traction , harder to be born as it cannot be men- 
tioned, and ov era helming multitudes with incurable 
diseases ind iinpitied poverty 

“ Though Tin and Gin have spread their baneful 
“ influeuce ovei this island and his Majesty s other 
" dominion'-, jet von roav bevvcll assured, that the 
“Governors of the Foimdhiig Hospital will evert 
‘their iKiiiost skill and vigil nice, to prevent the 
‘ children undti their care from being poisoned, or 
“eiiirvited by one or the otbci This, however, 
"is not the CISC of aoihliousis it is well known, 
" to the shame of those who arc charged with the 
“ care of them, that gm has been too oAen permitted 
‘ to enter their gates , and the debauched appetites 
" of the people w ho inhabit these houses, has been 
“ urged as a leason for it 

‘ /Icrpe/nte diseascs'icquirc derpe; ate remedies v 
“ if laws arc rigidlj evccutcd against murderers m 
“ the highwaj, those who provide a draught of gin, 
“ which w e see is viurthrom, ought not to be coun- 
‘ tcnanced I am now info-mcd tint in certain hos 
' pitals, where the number of the ncl used to be 
“ about 5,600 111 14 jears, 

“ Fiom 170 j to ijaS^^tliej increased to Ojilg 

‘ Iroai 
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“ From 1718 to 1734, ^ill aii^^inen'.ed to 12,7104 
« And fioni 1734 to 17 ^9, vtvllipludxo >8,1 \ 

« hat a di end fill 'spectre docs this exhibit ' nor 
“ must we uondci, mIicii satisfactoiy c\ idoncc %\as 
given befoie the gicat council of the nation, that 
neai eight millions of gallons of distilled spnils, at 
the standard it is commonly reduced to foi diink- 
ing, was actually consumed annually in di ams I the 
“ shocking difieience m the numbcisoflho v/(/,,and 
we may presume of the f/c^^/also, v, as su])posod to 
keep pace with gin : and the most ingenious and 
“ unprejudiced plu'sicians asci ibed it to this cause 
What IS to be done under these melanchoh" cii- 
cumstances ? shall we still countenance the chslil- 
“ Zery, foi the sake of the revenue , out of tenderness 
to the fete uho will siilTer by its being abolished , 
foi fear of the madnc‘'S of the people, 01 that fo- 
icigners will run it in upon us ^ Tliere can be no ( vil 
so great as that we noiv sulfcr, except the making 
the same consumption, and paying for it to foieign- 
‘‘ eis m money y which I hope ne\ ci wall be the case 
“ As to the levenue, it ceitainly may be leplaced 
“ by taxes upon the necessaries of life, e\en upon the 
hieadwe eaty or m other woids, upon the landy 
which IS the gieat soiiice of supply to the publitl 
and to indimduals Nor can I peisuade myself, 
but that the people may be tceaned fi om the habit 
of poisoning theinsehes. The difficulty of smug- 
gdng a bulky liquidy joined to the seventy wdnch 
ought to be exeici&ed tow^aids smugglcis, wdiose 
‘‘ illegal commerce is of so infernal a nature, must m 

' ‘‘ time 
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“ time produce tlic cfTc-ct desired Spirituous Ir 
“ qiiors being ibolislicd, instcnd of lining tlio most 
'• uiidiscipimed nml nbindoned poor, we miglit 
soon boTst 1 nee of mtn, tempente, religions, and 
“ mdiistrious eicn to ifiro erh Ye slioiild soon 
“ see the ponderous liiirdcii of tlie poor's rate do 
“ crease, and Ibo bcautp and strength of tlie land 
“ ie|uicnate Seliools, at orUioii'as, and hospitals 
“ might then be suflieient to clear our streets of 
“ distress and miscrj, asliicli iicier anil be the 
“ case aalnlst tlicloicof poison prcaails, and the 
“ means of rum is 'old m aboae one tlioiisand 
“ bouses in the atp oi fjniiloii, tuo llious.md taio 
‘ liundrcd m // rsiminsler, md one thousand iniie 
“ hundred and tliirla in Jlolboni and St Giles s 
“ lint if other uses still demand Itijutd fire, I 
“ aaoiild really jiropose, that it should be sold onl^ 
“ in quart bottles, sealed up aaitlitho Kings seal 
‘ aaith a aer^ high duta, md none sold aaithout 
** being mi' ed aaith w strong eiwtick 

“ ^[all} hccome objects of charity, b^ their 
•' intemperance, and this excludes others aa ho arc 
suchb^ the uiiaaoidiblcaccKlciitsofhfc, oraaho 
“ cannot b} anj means support tliemselaes Hence 
“ It apjiears, tli it the inlrodiiciiig iie-t, habits of life 
‘ IS the most substaiilnl charitj , and that the rcgii 
“ lation of chanty schools hospitals and laorklioiiscs 
•' not the augment itioii of their number, can mahe 
“ them ansaaer the aaisc ends for aalnch the^ aiere 
“ instituted 

' 1 he children of beggars should be also taken 
“ from them, and bred up to labour, as children of 

“ the 
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« the piiblick Thus the dish csscd might be i elicvcc}, 
“ at a sixth pait of the present cxpciicc, llie ulle be 
compelled to ivork or siai vc , and tlie mad be sentto 
Bedlam Weshoiildnolseehuman-natmedisgiaced 
by the aged, the maimed, the sickly, and young 
chiklien begging their bread, noi uould compas- 
“ Sion be abused b}^ those who have i educed it to an 
art to catch the unwary Nothing is anting but 
“ common, sense and honesty in the execution of laxos 
To prevent such abuse in the sti cets^ seems moic 
practicable than to abolish had habits lellhin doors, 
‘‘ where greater numbers pe^ ish V/e see in many 
“ familiar instances the fatal efiects of example. 
The careless spending of time among \ei vants^ 
‘‘ who aie chaiged mth the caie of infants, is often 
fatal j the ninse fiequently dcstioys the child ' the 
poor infant being left neglected, expires nlnlst she 
IS sipping her Tea ' This ma}^ appeal to you as 
rank prejadueov jest , but I am assiii’Cd, fiom the 
most indubitable evidence, that many veiy extiaoi- 
dinary cases of this kind haie lealhj happened 
“ among those whose duty does not peimit of such 
kind of habits ■ 

“ It IS partly fiom such causes, that nuises of the 
childien of the publick often forget themselves, and 
become impatient whQn infants cry * the next step 
to this, IS using extraordmaiy means to quiet 
them I have aheady mentioned the term killing 
“ nurse as known in some woikhouses Veniee trea- 
cle, poppy xvater, and Godfiefs eordial, have been 
“ the kind instiuments of lulling the child to his eiei'-- 
lasting lest. If these pious women could send up 
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“ an ejaculation when the child expired, all was 
“ we//, and no questions orA'erf by the An 

ingenious friend of mine informs me that this has 
" been so often the case, m some uorkhouses that 
Venice treacle has acquired the appellation of the 
Lord have mercy upon me, in allusion to the nurses 
hackneyed e\presy}on of pretended grief when 
” infants expire ^ FatetelU 

I know not upon what observation Mr Hanioay 
founds Ins confidence m the Govemours of the 
Foundling Hospital, men of whom I have not any 
knowledge, but whom I entreat to consider a little 
the minds as well a? bodies of the children I am in- 
clined to believe Irrehgion equally pernicious with 
Gin and Tea, and therefore think it not unseasonable 
to mention that w hen a few months ago I w anclered 
thiough the Hospital, I found not a dnld tliat seemed 
to have heard of his creed or the commandments 
To breed up children in this manner is to rescue 
them from an earl) grave, that they ma) find em 
plojment for the gibbet, from djmg m innocence, 
that the) maj perish by their ciimes 

Having considered the effects of Tea upon the 
health of the drinker, which I think he has ag 
gravated m the vehemence of liis zeal, and which, 
after soliciting them by this watery luxury, year 
after >ear, I have not yet felt he proceeds to ex- 
amine how it may be shown to affect our interest 
and first calculates the national loss b) the time 
spent in drinking Tea 1 have no desire to appeir 
captious and shall therefore readily admit, that 
Tea is a liquor not proper for the lovrer classes of the 
people, as it supplies no strength to labour, or relief 
VoL II Dd to 
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to disease, but gratifies the taste without iioiinsliing 
the bod}'' It IS a baiien supci flnit y, to vJiich those 
who can hai dly pi ociii c w hat nature 1 ocpui r cannot 
piudently habituate thoinseUcs Its juopei use is 
to amuse the idle, and lelax the studious, and dilute 
the full meals of those nho cannot use exercise, and 
will not use abstinence That tune is lost in this 
insipid entertainment, cannot be denied , many tiifie 
aw^y at the Tea-table those mommts nliich nould 
be better spent, but that any national detiirnent 
can be mfeiicd tiom this waste of tunc, docs not 
evidently appear, because I knovr not tliat any noik 
remains undone lor want of hands Our manufac- 
tures seem to be limited, not by the possibility of 
woik, but by the possibility of sale 

His next argument is moic cleai He affirms, 
that one hundicd and fifty thousand jioimds m 
silvei aie paid to the Clunccf annually, for thice 
millions of pounds of Tea, and that foi two millions 
more bi ought clandestinely fiom the ncighbouiing 
coasts, we pa}", at twenty pence a pound, one bun- 
dled sixty-six thousand six hundicd and sixly-six 
pounds The author pistly conceives, lliat tins 
computation will waken us , foi, says he, “ The 
“ of health, the loss of time, the mjuiy of moials, 
aie not very sensibly felt by some, wlio ais 
“ alarmed when you talk of the loss of money ” 
But he excuses the East-India Company, as men 
not obliged to be political ai ithmeticians, or to 
mqiuie so much what the nation loses, as how them- 
selves may glow rich It is certain, that they who , 
dunk Tea have no light to complain of those that 
-impoit It, but if Mr. Hamvay's computation be 

just, 
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lUst, the importation and the use of it ought at once 
to be stopped by a penal law 

The ■'uthor allows one slight argument m favour 
of Tea, which, in mj opinion, might be with far 
greater justice urged both against that and many 
other parts of our naval trade “ The Tea Trade 
“ employs (lie tells us) six ships, and fiv e or six hun 
" dred seamen, sent annu illy to China It liken ise 
“ brings m a rev enue of three hundred arid sixty 
“ thousand pounds, which as a tax on luxurj, may 
“ be considered as of great utilitj to the state The 
utilitv of this tax I cannot find , a tax on luxury 
IS no better than another tax unless it hinders 
luxurj, which cannot be said of the impost upon Tea, 
while it IS thus used bj the gieitand the mean, the 
rich and the poor The truth is, that by the loss of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, we procure 
the means of shifting three hundred and sixty thou 
sand at best, only fiom one hand to anothei , but 
perhaps sometimes into hands by w Inch it is not 
Very honestly employed Of the five or six hundred 
seamen sent to China, I am told that sometimes half, 
commonly a third part, pensh m the voyage, so 
that instead of setting tins navigation against the 
inconveniencies already alleged we may add to 
them the yearly loss of two hundred men m the 
prime of hfe , and reckon that the trade of China 
has destroy ed ten thousand men since the beginning 
of this century 

If Tea be thus pernicious, if it impov erishes our 
country, if it raises temptation, and gives oppor- 
tunity to illicit commerce, which I have always 
looked on as one of the strongest evidences of the 
D D a meflicacy 
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inefficacy of oiii law, the weakness of our govern- 
ment, and the corruption of our people, let us at 
ojice resolve to prohibit it for ever 

If the question was, how to promote industry 
most advantageoudy,}\\\\eM of our Tea-trade, sup- 
posing every branch of oui commerce to bealicady 
“ fully supplied with men and money ? If a quarlci 
“ the sum now spent m Tea, were laid out annually 
‘‘ in plantations, in making publick gardens, m 
paving and widening stieets, in making roads, 
“ in rendering nver<i navigable, erecting palace'!, 
building budges, oi neat and convenient /K}2/9eA’ 
“ wheie are now only huts , draining lands, or ren- 
“ denng those which are now barren of some use , 
“ should we not be gamers, and piovide more for 
health, pleasure, and long life, compared with the 
“ consequences of the Tea-tiade^” 

Our riches would be much better employed to 
these purposes , but if this project does not please, 
let us first resolve to save oiii money, and we shall 
afterwards very easily find ways to spend it. 
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TO 

A PAPCU 

III tlie GAZETTEtn of Maj/ 26, 1737* 


I T IS obsened m tlie sage Gil Bias, that an ex 
aspented author IS not easily picified Ihaie 
tlierefore, very little hope of making mi ))eace iiith 
the writer of the Eight 0335 loiime) indeed so 
little, that I liaio long deliberated whether I should 
not rather sit sdentl3 down under his displeasure, 
than aggro ate m} misfortune by a defence of 
which m3 heart forebodes the ill success 0ehhera 
tion IS often useless I am afraid that I liaic at last 
made the wrong choice, and that I might better 
have resigned my cause, without a stniggic, to time 
and fortune, since I shall nin the hazard of a new 
ofience, by the necessity of isking him why he is 
an^ry 

Distress and terrour often discoier to iis those 
faults with which we should nciei hue reproached 
ourselves in a happy state "iet, dejected as I am, 
when I review the transaction between me and this 
writer, I cannot find that I have been deficient m 
reverence AWien his book was first printed, he 
hints that I procured a sight of it before it was 
published How the sight of it was procured T 
• From the Literary htagasine, Vioi 11 Pa,,e "53 
D D 3 


do 
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do not now yeiy exactly remember, but if" my cu- 
riosity was greater than my prudence^ if I laid rash 
hands on -the fatal volume, I have surely suffered 
hke him who burst the box from which evil rushed 
into the world 

I took it, however, and inspected it as the work 
of an author not higher than myself; and was con- 
firmed 111 my opinion, when I found that these 
letteis were not zoritteii to be printed I concluded, 
however, that though not zoritten to be printed^ they 
were printed to be read^ and inserted one of them 
in the collection of November last Not many days 
after I received a note, informing me, that I ought 
to have waited for a more correct edition This in- 
junction was obeyed The edition appeared, and I 
supposed myself at liberty to tell my thoughts upon 
it, as upon any other book, upon a royal manifesto, 
or an act of parliament But see the fate of ignorant 
temerity * I now find, but find too late, that instead 
of a writer whose only power is in his pen , I have 
irritated an important member of an important cor- 
poration; a man who, as he tells us in his letters, 
puts horses to his chariot 

It was allowed to the disputant of old to yield up 
the controversy with little resistance to tlie master of 
foity legions Those who know how weakly naked 
friith can defend her advocates, would forgive me if 
I should pay the same respect to a Governour of the 
Foundlings Yet the consciousness of my own rec- 
titude of intention incites me to ask once again, 
hou I ha^ e offended 

/ 

1 here are onl}’- three subjects upon which my 
unlucky pen lias hippenedto venture. Tea, the 

Author 
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Author of the Journal, ind the Foundling Hos 
pilal 

Of Tea nhat hare I said > 1 Int I hare dranh it 
tncntr }ears rvithoiit hurt, and tlierefore behtie it 
not to be poison that if it dries the fibres, it c iniiot 
soften them, that if it constringcs, it cannot relax 
I have modestlj doubted iihether it has diminished 
the strength of our men, or, the beauty of our no 
men, and uhethcr it much hinders the progress of 
our noollcn or iron nianiifactures , but 1 allowed it 
to be a barren superfluity, neither medicinal nor 
nutritious, that neither supplied strength nor cheer- 
fulness, neither rehcred weariness nor cxliil irated 
sorrow I iii'crfod, without charge or suspicion of 
falsehood, the sums exported to purchase it, and 
proposed a 1 iw to prohibit it for eier 

Of the Author I unfortuiiateh said, that his in 
junction was soinew hat too magistei lal This I said 
before I knew that ho w as a Goi ernour of the Found 
lings, but ho seems inclined to punish this failure 
of respect, as the czar of Muscovj/ made w ar upon 
Siueden, because he w as not tre ited with siiflicient 
honours when he passed through the coiintiy m dis 
guise Yet was not this irrcierence without exte 
nuation Something was siid of the merit of viean- 
tng tvell, and the Journihst was declared to be a 
man whoie failings might nell h paidoiiedfor his 
•Dll tiles Tins IS the highest prnse which human 
gratitude can confer upon liuman merit praise 
that would have more than satisfied Titus or An 
gustiis, but which I must own to be inadequate and 
penurious, when offered to the member of an up 
portant corpoiation 


PD i 


1 am. 
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I am a‘^ket1 ^\llet^ler I meant to ‘^atlrl^'e the man 
or criticise the wrilci, Mhcn I say tliat he believer, 
only pci hap'! because he ha<; inclinalwn lo believe 
?/, that ihc Englisli and Dutch comumc vwie Tea 
than the vad empn c of Cliina > Betv. f on the w ritci 
and the man I did not at that lime considei the 
distinction The writer I found not of moic than 
moital might, and I did not immediately recollect 
that the man put horses to his chanot But I did 
not write wholly without considei ation. I knew 
but two causes of belief, evidence and inclination 
What evidence the Journalist could lune of the 
Chinese consumption of Tea, I ^vas not able to dis- 
cover The officers of the East -India Company ai c 

excluded, they best know wh}’’, fiom tlie tonus and 
the country of China , they are tieatcd as we treat 
gypsies and vagrants, and obliged to retire c\cry 
night to their own hovel. What intelligence such 
travellers may bring is of no great inipoitance. 
And though the missionaries boast of haring once 
penetrated further, I think they have ner er calcu- 
lated the Tea diank by the Chinese There being 
thus no evidence for Ins opinion, to what -could I 
asci ibe it but to inclination ^ 

I am yet charged more heavily for having said, 
that he has no intention to find any thing ? ight at 
home I believe every reader restrained this impu- 
tation to the subject which produced it, and suppo- 
sed me to insinuate only that he meant to spai e no 
part of the Tea-table, whether essence or circum- 
stance But this line he has selected as an instance 
of virulence and acrimony, and confutes it by a loftj'' 
and splendid panegyrick on himself. Pie asserts, 

that 
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tint he finds man) things nght it home, and that he 
Io\eshis country almost to enthusiasm 

I liad not the least doubt that he found in his 
country many things to please him , nor did I sup 
pose lint he desired the samcintcrsion ofevery pait 
of life, as of the use of Tea The proposal of drink- 
ing Tea sourshoA\cd indeed such a disposition to 
practical paradoxes, that there \vas reason to fear 
lest some succeeding letter should recommend the 
dress of the Picts^ or the cookery of the Cskimaux 
Houe\ei, I met with no other inno\ations, and 
therefore was willing to hope that he found some- 
thing nght at home 

But his loieof his countr) seemed not to nse 
quite to enthusiasm, when, amidst his lagc igainst 
1 ea lie made a smooth apolog) for the £ast India 
Coinpan), as men who might not think themsehes 
obliged to be political arithmeticians I hold 
though no enthusiastick patriot^ that e\cr) man who 
lues and trades under the piotcction of a comma 
nity, IS obliged to consider wlietlier he hurts or 
benefits those who protect him, and that the most 
which can be indulged to pru ate interest is a neutral 
traffick, if any such can be, by which our country 
IS not injured, though it may not be benefited 

But he now renews liis declamation against Tea, 
notwithstanding the greatness or power of those that 
hue interest or inclination to support it I know 
not of wliat power or greatness he may dream The 
importers onl) ha\ean interest in defending it I 
am sure they are not great, and I hope the) are not 
powerful riiosc whose inclination leads them to 
continue this practice, are too numerous, but I be- 
lieve 
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Iie\e tlicii powei is siidi, as tlic Joinn.ihsl may defy 
without cntluisiasin The lo\e of our rouiiliy, 
wdien it vises to enthusiasm, is an ambig^iious aiirl 
tincertam viituc • when a man is enthusiastick, he 
ceases to he leasonable, and wlicn he once departs 
from reason, what u ill he do but dunk soui 'JVa? 
As the Journalist, Ihough enthusiastically >:calous 
for his countiy, has, with regard to smallei llniigs, 
the placid happiness of philosophical iiuhnorence, 
I can give him no dislui banco by adMsing him to 
restiain even the love of his country within due 
limits, lest it should sometimes swell too high, fill 
the wdiole capacity of liis soul, and lea\c less loom 
for the love of truth. 

Nothing now remains but that I icvicw' my posi- 
tions concerning the Foundling Hospital. What 
I declaied last month, I declare now once more, 
that I found none of the childien that appeared to 
have heard of the catechism It is inquired how' I 
wandeied, and how I examined ' There is doubt- 
less subtilty in the question, I know not well how 
to answmr it Happily I did not wandci alone ; I 
attended some ladies with anothei gentleman, who 
all heard and assisted the inquiry wuth equal giief 
and indignation I did not conceal myohseiwations. 
Notice was given of this shameful defect soon after, 
at my request, to one of the highest names of the 
society This I am now told is bnciedible, but 
since it IS ti ue, and the past is out of human power, 
the most important coipoiation cannot make it 
false But wdiy is it incredible ? Because m the 
rules of the hospital the children are ordeied to learn 
the ludiments of religion, Oideis aie easily made, 

but 
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but they do not c\ecutc themselves Thej say 
their catechism, it stated times, under m able 
master But this able master vras, I think, not 
elected before last 1 ibritary, and mj v isit happened, 
if I mistake not, m iEoicMAc; Hie children were 
shy when interrogated by a stranger This may be 
true, but the same shvness I do not remember to 
hai e hindered them from answering othei questions 
and I wonder why children 'o much accustomed to 
new spectators should be eminently shy 

My opponent m the first paragraph calls the in- 
ference that I made from this negligence, a hasty 
conclusion to the decency of this eapression I had 
nothing to object but as he grew hot in his career. 
Ins enthusiasm began to sparkle , and in the v elie- 
mence of Ins postscript, be charges my assertions, 
and my reasons for advanciiigthem, with folly and 
malice His argumentation being somewhat en- 
thusiastical, I cannot fully comprehend, but it seems 
to stand thus my insinuations arc foolish or mali- 
cious, since I know not one of the Goveinours of the 
Hospital, for he that knows not the Governours of 
the Hospital, must be very foolish 01 malicious 

He has, how ev er, so much kindness for me, that 
be advises me to consult my safety when I talk of 
corporations I know not w hat the most important 
corpor vtion can do, becoming manhood, by which 
my safety is endangered My reputation is s ife, 
for I can prove the fact my quiet is safe, for I 
meant well , and for any other safety, I am not used 
to be very solicitous 

I am always sorry when I see any being labour 
ing in vain, and in return for the Journalists 

attention 
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REVIEW* 

OF 

« A N ESSAY 

“ On the Whitings and Genius of POPE.” 


T his is aierycunousand entertaining miscel- 
lanj of critical remarks and literary history 
Though the book piomises nothing but observations 
on the ivntings of Pope >et no opportunity is neg- 
lected of introducing the character of an^ other 
sv liter, or the mention of anj performance oi event 
in which learning is interested From Pope, how- 
ever, he alw ays takes his hint, and to Pope he re- 
turns again from his digressions The facts iv Inch 
he mentions, though they are seldom anecdotes in a 
rigorous sense, are often such as are very little 
know n, and such as iv ill delight more readers than 
naked criticism t 

As he examines the works of this great poet in 
an order nearly chronological, he necessarily begins 
with his pastorals, which considered as representa- 
tions of any kind of life, he lery justly censures, for 
there is m them a mixture of Grecian and English, 
of ancient and modem, images IVmdsoi is coupled 
Vnth Hpbla, and Thames with Pactolus He then 

• From tte Literary MajjMine, 17^6 


comp'ires 
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compares some passages which Pope has imitated or 
translated with the imitation or veision, and gives the 
preference to the originals, perhaps not always upon 
convincing arguments 

Theocritus makes his lover wish to be a bee, that 
lie might creep among the leaves that form the 
chaplet of his mistress Pope's enamoured swain 
longs to be made the captive bud that sings m his 
fair one^s bowei, that she might listen to his songs, 
and leward them with her kisses The critick pie- 
fers the image of Theocritus as moie wild, more 
delicate, and more uncommon 

It is natural for a lover to wish that he might be 
any thing that could come near to his lady But we 
more naturally desire to be that .which she fondles 
and caresses, than that which she would avoid, at 
least would neglect The superiour delicacy of The- 
ocritus I cannot discover, nor can indeed find, that 
either in the one or the other image there is any want 
of delicacy. Which of the two images was less 
common 111 the time of thepoet who used it, for on that 
consideration the merit of novelty depends, I think 
it is now out of any ciitick’s power to decide. 

He remarks, I am afraid with too much justice, 
that theie is not a single new thought in the pasto- 
rals, and with equal reason declares, that their chief 
beauty consists in their coirect and musical veisifi-- 
cation, w'hich has so influenced the English ear, as 
to render every moderate rhymer harmonious 

In his examination of the Messiah, he justly ob- 
seives some deviations from the inspiied author, 
which weaken the imagery, and dispiut the ex- 
piession. 


On 
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On Windsor forest, lie declares, I think without 
jiroof, that descriptue poetry was by no means the 
eacellence of Pope, he draws this inference from 
the few images introduced in this poem, which 
w ould not equally belong to anj other place He 
must inquire whether Windsoi forest has in reality 
any thing peculiar 

The Stag chase is not, he say s, so full, so animated, 
and so circumstantiated os Someriille’s Barely to 
say, that one performance is not so good as another, 
IS to criticise with little exactness But Pope has 
directed that we should meierywork regard the 
author’s end The Stag chase is the mam subject of 
Somerville, and might therefore be properly dilated 
into all its circumstances in Pope it is only inci- 
dental, and was to be despatched in x fexv lines 
He makes a just observation, “that the descnption 
of the exteinal beauties of nature is usually the first 
effect of a young genius before he hath studied na 
tore and passions Some of jJ/t/fon’s most early as well 
as most exquisite pieces are his Lycidas, I Allegro, 
and II Penseroso, if we may except his ode on the 
Natu tty of Christ, which is indeed pnor m order 
oftime, and m w hiclnpenetrating critickmight have 
observed the seeds of that boundless imagination 
which was one day to produce the Paradise Lost ' 
Mentioning Thomson and other descriptue poets, 
he remarks that wnters fail in their copies for want 
of acquaintance w ith originals, and justly ridicules 
those who think they can form just ideas of valleys, 
mountains, and nv ers, in a garret of the Strand Por 
this reason I cannot regret with this author that 
Pope laid aside hia design of wntmg American pas 

torals. 
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toials ; for^is he must ha^c painted scenes ^Unch he 
never saw, and manners which he nc^cr knew, his 
performance, though it might ha\e been a pleasing 
amusement of fancy, nould ha\c exhibited no re- 
presentation of natuic or of life 

After the pastoials, the ci itick coiwidcrs the 1 ynck 
poetry of Popc^ and dwells longest on the ode of 
St Cecilia's day, which he, like the icst of mankind, 
places next to that of Drydeii, and not much Ix'iow 
it. He lemaikb aftei Air Spence, that tlie fir'?! 
stanza IS a pei feet concert The second he thinks 
a little flat , he justly commends the fourth, but 
mthout notice of the best line in that stanza or in 
the poem : ' 

Tiansportecl clemi-gods stood round. 

And men grew heioes at the sound 
In the latter pait of the ode he objects to the stanza 
of tiiumph; 

Thus song could leveal, &c. 

as written in a measuie i idiculous and burlesque, and 
justifies his answet by obsen mg that Addison uses 
the same numbers in the scene of Rosamond, be- 
tween Gndelme and Sir Trusty : 

How unhapp)^ is he, See. 

That the measuie is the same in both passages must 
be confessed, and both poets perhaps chose their 
numbers properly , for they both meant to express a 
kind of any hilarity The two passions of meiriment 
cind exultation are undoubtedly diffexent j they aie as 
different as a gambol and a triumph, but each is a 
species of joy ; and poetical measures have not in any 
' language been so far lefined as to piovide foi the sub- 
divisions of passion. They can only be adapted to 
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general purposes, hut the particular nnd minuter 
propriety must be sought only m the sentiment and 
langu'ige Thus the numbers are the same m 
Colin*s Complaint^ and m the ballad of Daihy T 
JoaUt though m one sadness is represented, and in 
the other tranquillity, so the measure is the same 
of Pope's Unfortunate Lady and the Praise of 
Voiture 

He obsenes lery justly, that the odes both of 
Dryden and Pope conclude unsuitably and unna 
turally with epigram 

He then spends a page upon Mr Handel s musick 
to Hrydei^s ode, and speaks of him with that re- 
gard nhich he has generally obtained among the 
lowers of «ound He finds something \mis& in the 
air ** With rarished oars, but has overlooked or 
forgotten the grossest fault in that composition, 
nhich IS that m this line 

Reienge revenge Imothexisen^i 
He has laid much stress upon the two latter words, 
wWhich are merely words of connection, and ought 
in miisick to be considered as parenthetical 

From this ode is struck out a digression on the 
nature of odes, and the comparative evcellence of 
the ancients and modems He mentions the chorus 
which Pope wrote for the duke of Butkingham , 
and thence tal cs occasion to treat of the chorus of 
the ancients He then comes to another ode of 
“ The dying Christian to his Soul, ' m which finding 
an apparent imitation of Flatman, he falls into a 
pleasing and learned speculation on the resembling 
passages to be found in different poet^ 

He mentions With great regard Popes ode on 
Solitude, written when he was but twelve years old, 
Vox- II E £ but 
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but omits to mention tlie poem on Silence, com- 
posed, I think, as earl}’', with much gieatei elegance 
of diction, miisick of numbeis, extent of obseuation, 
and foice of thought If he had happened to think 
on Bail let's chaptei of Enfaiis celebre^, he might 
have made on this occasion a vei j entertaining dis- 
seitation on caily excellence 

He comes next to the Es<^a\j on Criticism, the 
stupendous peifoimauce of a youth not yet twenty 
years old , and after haiing detailed the felicities 
of condition, to which he imagines Pope to have 
owed his woudciful piemalniity of mind, he tells 
us that he is well infoiined this essay was fiist wiit- 
ten m prose There is nothing impiobablem the 
repoit, nothing indeed but what is moie likely than 
the contiai}^, yet I"^ cannot foibear to hint to this 
wiiter and all otheis, the dangei and weakness of 
ti'ustmg too readily to infoimation Nothing but 
expeiience could evince the fiequency of false in- 
formation, or enable any man to conceive that so 
many groundless reports should be propagated as, 
every man of eminence may hear of himself Some 
men relate what they think as what they know j 
some men of confused memoiies and habitual inac- 
curacy ascribe to one man what belongs to another ; 
and some talk on without thought oi caie A few 
men are sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are 
afterwards innocently diffused by successive re- 
laters. 

He proceeds on examining passage after passage of 

this 

In all the papeis and criticisms Dr Johnson wiote for the 
Literary Magazine, he frequently depai ts from the fcustomary 
ue of anonymous wiiteis This, with his inimitable style, soon 
pointed him out as the piincipal peison concerned in that pub- 
lication. (j. 
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this cs3i\ , but u e must piss o\ er ill these criticisms 
to uhich ne hue not something to idd or to object, 
or u lierc this author does not differ from the gciierit 
voice of minkind e cinnot agree u itli liim in liis 

censure of the comparison of i student idvancing m 
science uilli i tnveller pissing the Alps, uhich is 
perhaps the best simile incur language, tint mu Inch 
the most cvact resemblinee is traced betu cen things 
m appearance utterly unrcliteil to each other That 
the last line conicjs no nciv n/en, is not true, it 
makes particular u hat u as before general Whether 
the description u Inch he adds from another author 
be, as ho says, more full and striking than that of 
Pope, IS not to be inijuircd Pope s dcscnption is 
relatnc, and can admit no greater length than is 
usually allou cd to a simile, nor any other particulars 
than such as form the correspondence 

Unvaried rlijanes, sajs this unler, highly disgust 
readers of a good ear It is surely not the ear but 
the mind that is offended The fault ansing from 
the use of common rlijaiics is, that bj reading the 
past line the second maj be guessed, and half the 
composition loses the grace of novelty 

On occasion of the mention of an alexandrine, 
the Cntick observes, that “ the alexandnne maj be 
thought a modem measure, but that Pobert of 
Gloucester s If ife is an alcvcandrme, u ith the addi- 
tion of tu 0 syllables , and that Stcmhold and Hop- 
kins translated the psalms m the same measure of 
fourteen syllables, though thej are printed other- 
u ise " 

This seems not to be accurately conceived or ex 
pressed an alexandnne with the addition of two 
sj liable^ is no more an alexandrine than u ith the 
E E z detraction 
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dcUaclion of iwo ‘^yllabks SlcrohoUl iinrl Hop- 
kins did genciall}' ^Mltc in Ihc nltcinato nioasinc of 
eight and six s}’11ablos; Init Hopkins fommonlj 
rhymed the first and third, Sleinhold onl\ iho se- 
cond and fourth- so lliat Stcinhold may in- con- 
sidered as niiiing coiipleis of long lines; hut Hop- 
kins 'iviote icgnlar slan/as J'roin ilie pjadun- of 
punting the long linos of fourteen sylhiliies m lv,o 
short hues, aiosc the license of some of our ])Ofts, 
who, though piofessmg lo urite m stanzas, negleeli d 
the rhymes of the fiist and thud hues 

Pope has mrnlioncd Pehotiiiis among the great 
names of ciiticisin, as the remaiker ]nstly ohsciici 
without any uitical meiit It is to he su-pedcd 
that Pope had ^e^cr read his book, and mrntioned 
him on the cicclit of two or (hiee sentem es nhieh 
he had often seen quoted, imagining that u here there 
was so much Ihci c must nccossai il) he more Young 
men in haste to be lonowned, too fieqnently talk of 
books which they have scarcely seen. 

The revival of Icaimng mentioned m this poem, 
affords an opportunity of mentioning the chief pe- 
riods of liteiaiy history, of ^\hlch this wi itei reckons 
five; that of Aleiandcr, of Ptolemy Philadelphns, of 
Augustus, of Leo the Tenth, of Queen A?! 7 ie, 

These observations are concluded uith a icmaik 
which deseivcs gicat attention, In no polished 
nation, after criticism has been much studied, and 
the rules of writing established, has any vciy extra- 
ordinary book evei appealed 

The Pape of the Lock was always legardcd by 
Pope as the highest production of his genius. On 
occasion of this work, the history of the comick hero 
is given; and we aie told that it descended fiom 

Fassoiii 
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Fassom to Soileau, fi om Soileau to Garth, md from 
Garth to Pope Garth is mentioned peiinps nitli 
too much lionour, but ill ire confessed to he infe 
riour to Pope There is m his reimiks on t)iis u ork 
no discoterj of nny Intent beaut j, nor 'uij thing 
subtle 01 striking, he is indeed commonly right, but 
hm discussed no difficult question 

The ne\t pieces to be considered ire the Verrex 
to the Memory of an mifoi lunate Laily, the Pro- 
logue to Cato, end Epilogue to Jane Shore The 
first piece he commends On occasion of the second 
he digresses according to Ins custom, into n learned 
dissertation on tragedies, and compares the English 
and French iiith the Gieei stage lie lustl) cen- 
sures Cato far want of action and of characters , but 
scarcely does justice to the sublimity of some 
speeches and the philosophical evactness m the sen- 
timents “ The simile of mount Silas and that of 
the Niimtdian traveller smothered in the sands, are 
indeed m character,” says the cntick, “ but suffi 
“ cientl^ obi ions The simile of the mountain is 
indeed common, but of that of the traveller I do 
not remember That it is obvious is easj to saj, 
and easj to deii) Many things are obvioits when 
they are taught 

He proceeds to criticise the other vvoiks of 4 ddi- 
Son, till the epilogue calls his attention to Howe, 
whose character he discusses m the same manner with 
sufficient freedom and sufficient candour 

The transi ition of the Epistle of Sappho to Phion 
IS next considered but Sappho and Ovid are more 
the subjects of this disquisition than Pope We shall 
therefoie pass over it to a piece of more importance 
the Epistle oj Eloisa to Abelard, which mvy justly 
E E 3 be 
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be regal cled as one of llic works on v.Iih h the repu- 
tation of Pope w'ill stand in future tinu's 

The ciitick pursues through all the r hanger 
of passion, pioduccs the pa‘>sages of hn hltnN to 
wduch ail}’ allusion is made, and intersper-es many 
agieeablcparticul.us and incidental rf lations Fheie 
is not much profundity of ciitieisni, be fame the 
beauties aic sentiinents of natuie, which thr h ainf d 
and the ignorant feel alike It is justly uniaikfd 
by him, that the wash of Eloisa for the happj pas>ag<' 
of Abclaid into the other woi Id, is formed accoiduig 
to the ideas of mj^stic dcNotion 

These are the Pieces examined m this \olume: 
wdiethei the remaining pait of the woik wall be one 
volume or more, perhaps the wiitei himself cannot 
yet inform us . This piece is, how e\ cr, a comiiletc 
work, so fai as it goes, and the w liter is of opinion 
that he has despatched the chief part of his task : 
for he vontiucs to lemaik, that the icputation of 
Pope as a poet, among postciity, will be principally 
founded on his Windsor-Fore^t, Rape of the LolI^ 
and Elona to Abelaul, wdulc the facts and eharac- 
teis alluded to in his late writings will be forgotten 
and unknown, and their poignancy and propriety 
little relished , for wat and satire are transitoiy and 
perishable, but nature and passion are eternal 
He has interspersed some passages of Pope\ life, 
wuth which most leadeis will be pleased. When 
Pope was yet a child, his father, wdio had been a 
mei chant m London, letiied to Bin field He was 
taught to ^ read by an aunt, and learned to WTite 
Without a master, by copying printed books. PIis 

father 


'* The second volume 
wntil the yeai 1782. 


of Dr. IFa) ton's 


Ebsay was not published 


1 
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father used to order him to make English \erses, 
and would oblige him to correct and retouch them 
over and ov’er, and at last could saj, “ These are 
^ good ihymes 

At eight years of age he uas committed to one 
Taverner i priest who taught him the rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek At this time he met nith 
Oglebifs Horner^ which seized Ins attention he fell 
next upon Sand}f% Ovtd, and remembered these two 
translations with pleasure to the end of his life 

About ten, being at school near Hyde Park Cor- 
ner^ he n as taken to the play-house, and was so struck 
a\ith the splendour of the dram i, that he formed a 
kind of pla^ out of Ogkbys Homer, intermixed 
With verses of Ins on n He persuaded theliead boys 
to act this piece and Jjax nas performed by his 
master s gardener They were habited according to 
the pictures in Ogleby Attwehe he retired with Ins 
father to Windsor-Forest, and termed himself by 
study m the best English poets 

In this extract it was thought coqienient to dv\eU 
chiefly upon such observations as relate immediately 
to Pope, without deviating with the authoi into 
incidental inquiries We intend to kmdit, not to 
extinguish, cunosity, by this shght sketch ot a work 
abounding with curious quotations and pleasing 
disquisitions He must be much acquainted with 
literary liistorj, both of remote and late times, who 
does dot find in this essay manj things which he did 
not know before and if there be anj too learned 
to be instructed m facts or opinions, he maj j et pro 
porly read this book as a just specimen of literary 
juoderation 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

PROCEEDINGS of the COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED TO MANAGE THE 

Contlibutions begun at Londo?!, Dee. iS, I75S^ 
for clothing Ficnch Pnsoneis of War 


I ^PIE Committee entrusted with tlie money con- 
tnbuted to the relief of the subjects of France, 
now prisoners in the Brilnh dominions, hero lay 
before the publick an exact account of all the sums 
received and expended, that the donors may judge 
how properly their benefactions haie been applied 
Charity would lose its name, were it jnfluenced 
by so mean a motive as human praise * it is therefore 
not intended to celebrate by any particulai memo- 
rial, the liberality of single persons, or distinct soci- 
eties ; it IS sufficient that their works praise them 
Yet he who is fai from seeking honoui, maj'’ very 
- justly obviate censure. If a good example has been 
set, it may lose its influence by misrepresentation ; 
and to free chanty from repioach, is itself a cha- 
ritable action. 

Against the relief of the French only one argu- 
ment has been brought , but that one is so popular 
and specious, that if it were to remain unexamined, 

it 
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it ^vould by imn^ bethought irrcfrignble It Ins 
been urged, tint clnnt)-, like other nrUics, m'lj be 
improperly nnd unseisombly c\crtc(I , that uhile 
we ire relieving rrenchnen, their remim many 
UngUshmen unrelieved, tint while we lavish pit} on 
our enemies, we forget the mi«;ci^ of our friends 

Grant this argument lU it can prove, and what 
IS the conclusion ? — That to relieve the /le/ic/i is a, 
good action, but that a better nn} be conceived 
Tins IS all the result, and this all is ver} little 
To do tlie best can seldom be the lot of man it is 
sufTicient if, when opportunities are presented, he is 
ready to do good How httlc \ irtuc could bo prac 
tiscd, if beneficence were to wait alw i}s for the 
most proper objects and the noblest occasions , oc- 
casions that may never happen and objects that may 
never be found 

It is far from certain, that a single Znglishran 
will sufier by the chanty to the Piench New scenes 
of miser} make hlw lmpresslon^, and much of the 
chanty which produced these donations, may be 
supposed to have been generated by a species of 
calamity never known among us before Some 
imagine that the laws liave piovidul all iiectesarv 
relief in common cases, and remit the pooi to the 
care of the publick some have been deceived b} 
fictitious miser} ind are afi aid of encouraging ini 
posture, many have observed want to be the effect 
of vice, and consider casual almsgivcrs as patrons 
of idleness But all these difficulties vanish m the 
present case we know that for the Prisoners of 
Wai there IS no legal provision, we see their distress, 
and are certain of its cause , wc know that the} are 

poor 
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poor and naked, and poor and naked without n 
crime. 

But it IS not necessar}’- to make any concessions. 
The opponents of this charity must allow it to be 
good, and will not easily prove it not to be the best. 
That chaiit}^ is best, of uliich tlie consequence^ are 
most extensuc* the relief of enemies has a tendency 
to unite mankind in fraternal affection ; to .soften 
the acrimony of adveise nations, and dispose them 
to peace and amity . in the mean time, it allcMates 
captivity, and takes away something from the mi- 
series of wai The lage of war, how ever mitigated, 
will always fill the \voild with calamity and horrour : 
let it not then be unnecessai ily extended , let ani- 
mosity and hostility cease together ; and no man be 
longer deemed an enemy, than while his swoid is 
diawm against us. 

The effects of these contiibutions ma}’’, perhaps, 
reach still further. Truth is best supported by vii- 
tue • we may hope fiom those wdio feel or who see 
our chanty, that they shall no longer detest as 
heresy that religion, which makes its professors the 
followers of Him, wdio has commanded us to do 

good to them that hate us " 
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ON THE 

BRAVERY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH COMMON SOLDIERS* 


T> Y those who inve compared the mditniy genius 
of the Lnglish with that of the Prench nation, 
it IS remarked^ tint the French ojjicers will always 
lead, if the soldiers zvill folio o , and tint the En- 
glish soldiers zctll always foUoWi if their officers 
will lead 

In all pointed sentences, some degree of accuracy 
must he sacrificed to conciseness , and, in this com- 
parison, our ofTicei's seem to lose wlnt our soldiers 
gain I know not any reason for supposing that 
the English officers aie less willing than the Fienck 
to lead but It IS, I think, universally alio wed, that 
the English soldiers are more vv ilhng to follow Our 
nation may hoast, beyond any other people in the 
world, of a kind of epidemick bravei*), diffused 
equally through all its ranks We can show a pea 
santry of heroes, and fill our armies with clowns, 
whose courage may vie with that of their general 
There may be some pleasure in tracing the causes 
of this plebeian magnanimitj The qualities which 

commonlj 


• This short paper as added to some editions of The Idler 
’tvben collected jnto volumes but not by Dr Johnson as ^Ir 
dsserts, nor to the earlj editions of that work C 
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commonly make an mmy foumflable, are lon<r 
habits of legularity, great c’-actnc of fle( ipline, 
and gicat confidence m tlie commander Rf gu- 
lanlyma'v, in time, ]jiodnce a kind of inefh.mK.d 
obedience to signals and commands bbe that v.lin h 
the pciveise Cailc^i(in<! iinjmtc to animals, dnt t- 
plinc may impiess such an awe upon the min<k 
that any danger shall be lr^'> die.ukd tiian tlu 
dangei of punishment , and confideiu " in the wisdom 
orfoitnncof the general, ma\ indtu e the sokhru 
to follow^ him blindly to the most dangc.oius tn- 
terpiisc. 

\Vhat may be done by discipline and regiilarit v , 
may be seen m the troops of the cinjiress 

and monaich We find that they may be 

bioken without confusion, and icpnlsed w'lthoiit 
flight 

But the Ejfglf^h (loops Ir.nc none of these requi- 
sites m any eminent dcgiec Regularity is by no 
means pait of their chaiaclci • they aic rarely exer- 
cised, and theicfoic show ^cry little dextenty in 
then evolutions as bodies of men, oi m the manual 
use of their weapons as indniduals, they neither 
aie thought by otheis noi by themsehc-^, more 
active or exact than then enemies, and therefore 
derive none of then coinage fiom such imaginaiy 
supeiionty 

The manner in which they arc dispersed in qiiar- 
teis over the country dui mg times of peace, natu- 
rally pioduccs laxity of discipline they are veiy 
little m sight of their ofiiceis , and, wdicn they arc 
not engaged in the slight duty of the guard, are 
suffered to live every man his own way. 


The, 
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The eqinlitj of English prmlcges, the impor- 
tiihtj of our Ini';, the freedom of oin lemiics, ami 
the prosperity of our trade, dispo'o us leiy little to 
xevcrence ofsuperioiirs It is not to any great esteem 
of the oflicers tint the ErrgUsh soldier is indebted 
for Jus spirit in the lionr of battli , for perlnps it 
docs not often happen that he thinls much better 
of his leader than of himself Ihe Ei etich count, 
IV ho has lately published the of If «r, remarks 

hoiv miieh soldiers are animated when they «ee all 
tlieir d ingen, shared by those who iieic bom to he 
their masters, and « horn they consider as beings of 
a dilferent rank I he Englishman despises such 
motn es of cour igc he ii as born iv ithoiit i master , 
and looks not on anv man, how ever dignified by 
late or titles, as del niiig from nature any claims to 
Ins respect, or inliertting any qualities superiour to 
his oivn 

There aie some, perhaps, ivho iiould imagine that 
etcry Englishman fights better than the subjects of 
absolute governments, because he lias more to de 
fend But wliat has the Englnh more than the 
French soldier? Property they aie both commonly 
uitliout Liberty is, to tlie loiicst rank of every 
nation, little more tlian the choice of vv orkmg or 
starving, and this choice is, I suppose, equally 
allowed in every country The English soldier sel 
■dom has his head aery full of the constitution, nor 
has there been, for more than a ccntuiy, any iv ar that 
put the property or hbeity of a single Englishman 
m danger 

UTence then is the courage of the English vul 
gar i It proceeds, in my opinion, from that dissolu 

tion 
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tion of dependence which obliges every man to 
gaid his own character While e\eiy man is fed by 
Ins own hands, he has no need of any set vile ai Is , 
he may always have wages for his labour; and is no 
less necessary to his employer, than his emjjlo^^er is 
to him While he looks foi no protection from 
others, he is naturally loused to be his onm pio> 
tector , and having nothing to abate his esteem of 
himself, he consequently aspires to the esteem of 
others Thus every man that crowds oui stieets is 
a man of honour, disdainful of obligation, impatient 
of repioach, and desirous of extending his leputation 
among those of his own rank , and as courage is in 
most frequent use, the fame of courage is most 
eageily pursued From this neglect of subordina- 
tion I do not deny that some inconvemencies ma}'- 
from time to time pioceed: the poverofthe law 
does not always sufficiently supply the want of 
reverence, or maintain the proper distinction between 
diffeient ranks: but good and evil will giow up in 
this world together; and they who complain, m 
peace, of the insolence of the jiopulace, must le- 
member, that their insolence in peace is biavery m 
war 
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CONSIDERATION'S 

ON THE 

pLA^soflcrcd for the ConstrucUonofBLACK- 
FniARs BniDor 

In THfEE Lettehs, to llicPniNTiyi of the Gaeetteep 


LETTER X 

SIR, Dec 1, 1759 

' B HE Pimswhich hue been offered by different 
nrcfiUects, of different reputation and abili 
ties for the Construction of tlie Bridge intended 
to be built nt B/ocA Friars are bj the rejection of 
the greater pnrt, now reduced to a small number 
in whicli small number threeare supposed to be much 
superiourto the rest, so that onlj three architects are 
now properiy competitors for the honour of this great 
employment, hi/ tvo of whom are proposed semi 
Circular and by the other elliptical arches 

file question is, therefore whether an elliptical 
or semicircular nreh is to be preferred ^ 

The first excellence of a bndge built for com 
mercemer a large river, is strength, fora bridge 
which cannot stand, however beautiful will boast 
Its beauty but a little while , the stronger arch is 
therefore to be preferred, ind mucli more to be 

preferred. 
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preferred, if willi greater sfunglh it h.i? gnatfr 
beauty 

Those uho arc acquauitcd ^\ilh tlu luntjjcmntH al 
punciples of au Intcctuie, a'c iiof inanv, un(l\<t 
fewer aietlicy who will, upon any ocr.ision, 

eiiduic any !ai)OMons ‘>ticl< ii of l!imej;ht, oi IiuiaN^ 
then minds with unaceu-itonif d Hnc>tiga{mn-^ \Vc 
shall thoicfoie attempt to show* the x.cctlni'" of the 
elUptiuil (n chy In aigumentsuhieli appt a! simply (f) 
common leason, and which will yet stand tin t« -t of 
geomctiical examination 

All niches ha\c a ecitain dcgior* of woalnuss, Xo 
hollow' budding can be eipially stiong will) a solid 
mass, of which c\ciy upper ])ait ])i esses pi ipeiuh- 
culaily upon the low'or Any weight laid u])on the 
top of an aich, has a tendency to foice that top into 
the vacuity below' , and the arch thus loaded on the 
top, stands only because the stones that foini il, being 
wndermthe upper than in the lower ]}arts, that pait 
that fills a wider space cannot fall thiongh a space 
less wide , but the foicc w’hichlaid upon a flat would 
press diiectly downv/aids, is dispersed each way m a 
laleial direction, as the parts of a beam are piisbed 
out to the light and left b 3 * a w'edge dineii between 
them In pioporlion as the stones aie w ider at the 
•top than at the bottom, they can less easily be forced 
dowmvards, and as their lateial sin faces lend moie 
fiom the centic to each side, to so much moie is the 
prcssuie directed latei ally towards the pieis, and so 
much less peipendicnlaily tow'aids the vacuity 
Upon tins plain piinciple'thesemiciiculararchmay 
be demoiistiated to excel in stiength the elliptical 
aich, which approaching neaier to a stiaight line 
2- must 
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liiust be constructed mtli stones wliose diminution 
downwards is teiy little, and of which the pressure 
IS almost perpendicuhr 

It has 3 et been sometimes asserted by h irdy igno 
rmce that the elhptical arch is stronger than the se- 
micircular, or m other teiras, tint any mass is more 
strongly supported the less it rests upon the support- 
ers If the elliptical arch be equally strong with the 
semicircular, that is if an arch, by approaching to 
a straight line, loses none of its stability, it iv ill follow, 
that all arcuation is useless, and that the bridge; 
may at last, without any inconvenience, consist of 
stonelaid in straight lines from pillar to pillar But if 
a straight line will bear no weight, which is evident 
at the first view, it is plain likewise, that an ellipsis 
will bear v ery little , and that as the arch is more 
curved, its strength is increased 

Having thus evinced the superiour strength of the 
semicircular aich, we have sufficiently proved, that 
it ought to be preferred, but to leave no objection 
unprevented, we think it proper likewise to observe, 
that the elhptical arch must always appear to vv ant 
elevation and dignity, and that if beauty be to be 
determined by sufirages, the elhptical arch will have 
little to boast, since the only bridge of that kind has 
now stood tzoo hundred years without imilalion 

If m opposition to these irguments, and in defi 
ance at once of right reason and general authority 
the elliptical arch should it last be chosen, w hat vv ill 
the world believe, than that some other motive than 
reason ihfluenced the determination ^ And some de- 
gree of partiality cannot but be suspected bv^ him, 
w ho has been told that one of the judges appointed 

VoL II Tf to 
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to decide tins qiiestlonj is >vli M U r,n']jo Inu in^ 
'byignoiance or though llcssness, aheady picferrc^d 
the elliptical arch, will piobahly Ihink-hmiself obliged 
Idfinaintam his own judgment, though his 'opinion 
will avail but little with the jnibhck, nhcn it i> 
'known that Mi S ’;w u declares it to be ral^’c 

Hc'that'in the list of the cotminttec clio^cn foi tin* 
"snptii intendency of the bndge, reads many of tlK 
'most hlliisl lions names ol this gi cat- nh , v.nll hope 
•that 'the greater mimbei 'will'luue more reicrenre 
‘for the opiinou’of posterity, than to clrgiace them- 
sclv^shand the inctiopohs of the 'klngdoln^ in com- 
^pliailce ‘with buy man,' who, mstca<l of \otnig^ 
its\nies tb'dictate,ipeihap^ nithontanv claim to such 
isnp^riority, cither hy -greatness 'of birth, dignity oL 
‘e/nployrAhnt, extent' 'of Ubno wl edge^ ■ or iaigeiiess of 

foitiine. 

■d 

, LETT Ell IL 

’SIR, ' • ' 'Dec. 8, 1750^ 

t I'N 't|iiestioris of general, concern, 't hoi e is no 
law of government, or rule* of decency, that foibids 
‘ open 'examination and pubhek discussion I shall 
‘therefore not betray, by a mean apology, that light 
which no man has power, and, I suppose, no wi^e 
man 'has desiie to lefuse me , but shall consider the 
Letter published by yon last F/ ulay^ m defence of 
Mr M design for a new budge 
Mr M proposes elliptical aiches It lia.9 
been objected that elliptical aiches arc’ll eakr and- 
theiefore improper for a bridge of commerce, m'a 
Country where greater weights aie oidmarily carried 

/• ^ Mr. 
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by hnil tlnn pcrlnps in other pnrt of the norld 
Tint there 15 in clhpticnl bridge "it / 7 o; 1 nee is "lU 
lowed, but the objectors nnmtain, tint its sf ibihty 
IS so much doubted, that cartt nro not pcnnitted to 
jnss m er it 

To this no onsu er is itndc, but tint it w us built 
dor couches , -iiid if it Ind been built ibr curls it 
would ln\e been made stronger thus all the contro 
\ertists agree, that the bridge is too weah for eurts, 
und it IS of little importance, uhethor carts ure pro^ 
liibited becuusc the bridge is weuk, or Mhether the 
irclntcct, kiioii ingtli it curls ii ere prohibited tollin' 
tarilvconstriictcil a irtuk bridge fho iiist ibilitj of 
the elliptic il urch h is been sufTiciently prosed bt 
urgumont, and Amranuti’i attempt bus prosed it 
by CNumplo ji 11 1 

Thd iron ruil, u lidtlier gilt or t uriiished uppeurs to 
jno unuorth} of debate ( I suppose eiery pidicious 
icjeuill discern it to ibe minute und tuning cquully 
unfit to 111 ike i puft of u gre It design, uliutcier be its 
colour I sli ill 011I3 obseue bon little tUe uiiter iin 
deistunds Ins oun positions, when he leeonimends it 
to be oust in whole pieces from pier to pier 1/iat non 
forged IS stiongei Ih m iron c ist eieri smith cun m 
form him , und if it he oust m hrge pieces, the fruc 
tureof u single burmiist he rcjniredb^ uiicii piece 
The ubriipt rise, iiliich is feured fiom firm circulur 
arches, inuy be c isilypreicnlcd ht u little extension 
of the ubutment ut cuch end, which will tu' e uwuy 
the objection, und add almost nothnij, to the ex 
pense 

ThesvhoIeoftheurgunientinfuiourofMr il/ , 
WQiily that there is an elliptical budge at fUrence, 
F r a and 
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and an iion baliistiade at Borne, ilic budge 1*9 
owned to be weak, and the non balustrade nc con- 
sider as mean, and are loth that oirr own conntry 
should unite two follies in a pnblick uoik 
The aichitrave Pci'anlt, which has been pom- 
pously produced, beais nothing but its entablatiuc 5- 
and IS so far from owing its support to the artful sec- 
tion of the stone, that it is held logctlier by cramps' 
of irons to winch I am afraid Mr. Af must have 
recourse, if he peisists in his ellipsis, or, to use the 
words of his vindicator, forms his arcli of four seg- 
ments of circles diawn from four difierent centres 
That Mr. AI ' obtained the prize of the aicht- 
tecture at Rome, a feu^ months ago, is u ilhngly con- 
fessed 5 nor do his opponents doubt that he obtained 
it by deserving it. May he continue to obtain what- 
ever he deseives; but let it not be piesnmcd that a 
prize granted at Boine, implies an irresistible degree; 
of skill The competition is onl}’- between boys, and 
the prize given to excite laudable industry, not to 
reward consummate excellence Nor w ill the suf- 
frage of the Romans much advance any name among 
those who know, what no man of science ill deny, 
that architecture has foi some time degeneiated at 
Rome to the lowest state, and that the Pantheon fS 
5 ipw deformed bj" petty decorations 

1 am, SiK, 

Yoins, &cv 
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LETTER III 

SIR, Dec 15,1759 

It is the common Tite of erroneous positions, 
tint the_y arc hotr'i}efI by defence, and obscured by 
e\plin'ition tint their 'mthors de\nte fiom tlie 
m un que'stion into incident'll disquisitions, and 
misL n mist 'where they should let m light 

Of nil these concomitants of errours, the Letter of 
Dec 10, in faiour of elliptical arches. Ins afforded 
examples A groat part of it is spent upon digres- 
sions The writer allows, that the first excellence 
(ifalnidifc js tmdoubltdly siienglh, but this con- 
cession affords him an opportunity of telling us, 
tint strength or pro\i«ion against dccaj, has its 
limits , and of mentioning the Monument and 
Cupola, without any advance towaids evidence or 
argument 

The fii st excellence of a bridge is now allowed to 
be strength , and it has been isserted, that a semi- 
ejlipsis lias less strcngtli than a semicircle To this 
he first answers, that granting this position jfer a 
moment, the semi ellipsis may j et Inv e strength suf- 
ficient for the purposes of commerce This grant, 
‘which was made but for a moment needed not to 
have been made at all , for before he concludes his 
Letter he undertakes to prove, that the elliptical 
arch must in all respects besnpcriour in strength to 
the semicircle For this daring assertion he made 
way by the intermediate paragraphs , in which he 
observes that the coniexity of a semi ellipsis maybe 
increased at vill to any degree that strength may 
r F 5 » re^mre^ 
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require i which is lhal an elliptical aich may he 
made less elliptical, to he made less weak ; or that 
an aich, ivhich by its elliptical foim is snpeiimii in 
stiength to the semiciicle, ma^Ojecoine almost as 
stiong as a semiciiclc, by being made almost scmi- 
ciicular 

That the longer diameter of an elhjisis may be 
shoitencd, till it shall differ little fiom a circle, is in- 
disputably true , but why should the wiitci forget 
the semiciiclc differs as little fiom such an ellipsis ? 
It seems that the difference, w'hcthcr small or gieat, 
is to the advantage of the scmiciicle, for he does 
ijiot piomise that the ellmlical aich, with all the 
convexity that his imagination can confer, will 
stand without cramps of n oily and melted lead, and 
Imge Slones, and a vei y tlnch ai'cli , assistances w hiclu 
the semiciicle docs not require, and w Inch can be yet 
less required by a semi-elhpsis, wdnch is in all ? c- 
spects supei lour m strength 

Of a man wdio loves opposition so well, as to be 
thus at variance with himself, little doubt can be 
made of his conti an ety to others , noi do I think 
mjrself entitled to complain of disiegaid fiom one, 
with whom the perfoimances of antiquity have so 
little ireight yet m defiance of all this contemp- 
tuous supenoiity, I must again ventme to declaie, 
that a straight line 10111 hear no weight, being con- 
vinced, that not eicii the science of Vasaii can 
make that foim strong wdnch the law^s of natuie 
'have condemned to weakness. By the position, 
that a straight ime loill bear nothing, is meant, that 
it receiies no stiength fiom st? aightnas , for that 
many bodies, laid m straight lines, woll support w’eight 

by 
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l)j the cohebioii of their pirts c\er\ one Ins found,** 
^^ho Ins seen dishes on \ slidf, or a thief upon tlie 
gallows It IS not denied, that stones nnv be so 
crushed together b} enormous prcsaiiic on eicli side, 
tlnt'ihc'i\\ mass ma} safely be laid upon them 
but tlie strength must be derned merely fron^ the 
lateral resi'^tauce, and the Imc so loaded ^\dl be 
i^clf part of the loul 

Tlie senn elliptical arch Ins one rccommendTtion 
yet uiic\amined, mo arc told tint it is dilhcult of 
t,\ecution M’^h^ difficulty should be chosen for its 
own sake, I am not able to disco\cr, but it must 
not be forgotten, tli it as the come it\ is increased, 
the difficultv is lessened and I know not well 
whether this un er, who appears eqinll^ ambitious 
of chfiicult^ and studious of strength, will wish to 
increase the comcxit} for the gam of strength, or 
to lessen it for the Imc of difiicnltv 
The fiiend of Mr , Iiowmcr he mavbo 

mistaken in some of his opinions, docs not u mt the 
iippearance of re'’son, when he prefers fijCts to theo 
j-ica, and tint I ma^ not di^nins the question with 
out some appeal to facts, I w ill borrow an c\ample 
suggested by a great aitist, and recommended to 
those who n a^ still douJt winch of the two ardus 
}s tiic stiongcr, to press an egg first on the ends, and 
tliep upon tlie sides 

% am, Srn, 

Yours, &.C 


p?4 
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» * 

SOME THOUGHTS 

ON 

agricultuee. 

Both Ancient and Modeen : 

"With an Account of the Honour due to «in 
English Farmlr’* 

A griculture, m the primeval ages, ua«; 

the common parent of tiaffick , for tlie opu- 
lence of mankind then consisted in cattle, and the 
product of tillage ; which are now veiy essential for 
the promotion of trade in general, hut moi e parti- 
culaily so to such nations as are most abundant in 
cattle, corn, and fruits The labour of the Faimer 
gives employment to the manufacturer, and yields 
a support for the other parts of the community : it 
is now the spring which sets the whole grand fna- 
chine of commerce in motion ; and the sail could 
not be spread without the assistance of the plough. 
But, though the Farmeis are of such utility in a 
state, we find them in general too much disiegarded 
among the politer kind of people in the present 
p-ge 5 while we cannot help observing the honour 

thaf 

* From the Universal Visiter, for Februaty 1756, p. 59. 
Smatt, the poet, had a considerable hand in this Miscellany. The 
very first sentence, however, may convince any reader that Dr. 

did not write these “Thoughts", they aie inserted hero 
merely as an introduction to “ The Furtlier Thoughts," which 
foEaw, and which are undoubtedly 9. 
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tint nntiquity has aU^a^spiuI to the profession of 
the husbandman nhich naturelly leads us into soma 
reflections upon that occasion 

Tliotigh mines of gold nnd siUer should be ex- 
hausted, md the species made of them lost though 
diamonds and pearls should remain concealed mtho 
bonds of tlic earth, and the nomb of the sea, 
though commerce uith strangers be prohibited, 
though all arts uhich ha\c no other ob;ect than 
splendour and embellishment, should be abolished , 
jet the fcrtilit} of the earth alone ^\ouM afford an 
abundant supply for the occasions of an industnous 
people, bj furnishing subsistence for them and such 
armies os should be musteicd in their defence 'SVe, 
tliercfoic, ought not to be surprized, that Agricul- 
ture IS in so much Jionour among the ancients 
for it ought rather to seem wonderful that it should 
ever cexso to be so, and that the most noce sarj nnd 
most indispensable of all professions sliould ha\e 
fallen into any contempt 

Agriculture was in no part of the world in higher 
consideration than Zgy/;/, where it was the parti 
cular object of goi-ernmcnt and policy nor w as any 
country ever bcttei peopled, richer, 01 more power- 
ful The Satraps amon^ the lafis 'xnd jPerstajis^ 
were rewarded, if tlie lands in their goi cinmcnts 
were well cultivated, but were punished if tliat part 
of their duty was neglected Africa abounded m 
corn, but the most famous countries were Thiacc, 
Sardinia^ and Sicily 

Cato, the censor, has pisllj called Sicily the ma- 
gazine and nursing mother of the Boman people, 
svjio were supplied from thence VMth almost all their 

coni. 
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corn, both for the use of the cityjanrl llie 
other armies though ^^e also find in Ln,/, that 
the Bomans lecoived no inconsidci.dilo fjnan<hifs of 
coinfiom Sardinia But, v.lieri Borne liad made 
heiself misticss of Caif/ia^c and Alexandria, Afiica 
and A^j//;M)ccame lici storc-housfs loi tiio^^e eitu ■> 
sent such numeious fleets e\eiy }ear, funghtf^d 
with com to Borne, Xh'iX, Alcxandi ta alone annually 
supplied twent}’’ millions of bushch : and v.hen the 
baivest happened to fail m one oi these ])roMnc(^, 
the other came in to its aid, raid siippoited the mc- 
Iropohs of thcrroild, which, iMthout this supply, 
would have been m danger of pei ehing by famine 
i?o?/ze axtually ^a^v heiself i educed to this condition 

V 

undei Angusfus , for thcie remained onl3’'thice da\'s 
provision of com in the cit}' and that prince ua*; 
so full of tendci ness for the people, that he had re- 
solved to poison himself, if the expected fleets did 
not ariive before the expiration of that lime, but 
tbe}^ came , and the presci ration of the Bainan'iwn^ 
attiibuted to the good foitnne of Ihcir empeioi ^ 
but Wise precautions were tghen to aroid the like 
danger for the future 

"^Vhen the seat of empiie was transplanted to 
Const auhnople, that city was supplied m tlie same 
manner and nhen the emperoi Seplimni^ Seicnis 
died, there was corn m the pubhek magazines for 
seven years, expending dail^’' 75000 bushels m bread, 
foi 600,000 men 

- The ancients were no less mdusti ions in the cul- 
tivation of the vine than in that ot com, Ihouch 
they applied themselves to it latci . loi Noah planted 
it by Older, and discorcicd the use that might be ■ 
1 3 made 
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imclc of tlic fnnt, !)\ prtssju? out nnti prcscning 
tlio imcc IJjc \inc \\ is cimccl l>\ ilir ofi pnng^ 
of AW// into tlic 'Litral tonntric of tlic ivorJd- 
hut yUia wnsllic fir<t to experience llic ‘'ucels of 
tins cift from Mlicnro it mas imp~rlr<l to Jlui'Opc 
ind Afjtca , Grctct mid Ifatij Minth Mere dis- 
Iin;^n0icd in *-0 imn\ other r<‘>pccts, Mere p'lrti- 
cnlirlt so l>\ the cxcelh ijcv of Ihcir Mines Greece 
Mas most colebnlrd for (he Mines of Cyprus, 
Lcsbor^ and C///e, the fomicr of mIii/ h is m great 
csKcm at prc'cnt though the cnliinlion of the 
MHO Ins hten generdK siipprc^'cd mihclinhish 
dominions Vs (lie Jtomans Mere nulclitcd to the 
Orectfiiis for the arts iindseicnces, ere (he^ hi c 
Mi<ofor(ho improicmcnl of tluir wines, (he best of 
Mlneh M< re produced in the conntr\ of Capita md 
More called (he Mn^ud ^ Ca/cnian, Torn /an CV 
ntbati, and Palcmtant so much cclcbntcd by 
Horace DumiUan p ivscd an edict for dc fro\ nn, ail 
the Miles, and tint no more should be planted 
throughout the gre itcsl part of the mcsI, Mhnh 
continued alino'^t Imo hundred tears ificruards, 
Mhen the emperor ibote employed Ins soldiers m 
planting aiiics in Cm ope in the smicmanncns 
Uanmhal had formerly cmplot cd Ins troops in plant 
mg olne trees in Africa Some of the ancients Ime 
endeavoured to prove tli it the cultivation of vines is 
more beneficial linn any other kind of Iiu^bandr} 
but, if this was thought so m the tunc of Columdla, 
it IS verv diflcrcnt at present, nor were all the ui- 
Cientsof Ins opinion, for several gave the prefeicnce 
|o pasture lands 

The breeding of cattle Ins ahvajs been consiucred 
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as an impoi tant part of Agriculture Tlie ncbcs of 
Abraham, Laban, and Job, consisted in their flochs 
and herds We also find from Latnim m Virgd, 
and Ulysses in Homer, that the ivealth of those 
princes consisted in cattle. It was likewise the same 
among the Romans, till the introduction of money, 
which put a value upon commodities, and esta- 
blished a new kind of baiter. Varro has not dis- 
dained to give an extensive aceountof all the beasts 
that are of anytise to the coiintiy, either for tillage, 
bleed, carriage, or othei conienienrcs of man And 
Cato, the censor, was of opinion, that the feeding of 
cattle was the most certain and speedy method of 
enriching a country. 

Luxury, avarice, injustice, violence, and ambi- 
tion, take up uptheiroidmary residence in pojnilous 
' cities, while file haul and laborious life of the hus- 
bandman ivill not admit of these vices TJie honest 
■Farmer lives in a wise and happy state, which in- 
clines him to justice, temperance, sobiicty, .sincerity, 
and every virtue that can dignify human nature. 
This gave room for the poets to feign, that Astnra, 
the Goddess of Justice, had her last residence 
among husbandmen, before she quitted the earth. 
iJesiod and Virgil have brought the assistance of 
the Muses in praise of Agriculture. Kings, ge- 
nerals, and philosophers, have not thought it uiv 
worthy their birth, rank, and genius, to leave pre- 
cepts to posterity upon the utility of the husband- 
man’s profession. Hieio, Attains, and Archelaus, 
kings of Syracuse, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, have 
composed books for supporting and augmenting 
the fertility of their different countiics The Car- 

ihaginiaif, 
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could we cairyon our ruauniacluiCN oi piosorutc 
our commeice^ We shoukMonk irpon the Evc^h^h 
Farmer as the mostTiserul meiubci of society. Mi> 
aiable gromuK not only supply his fcllvov -Mihjects 
with all knuh ('f the hc't giam, but liis industiy en- 
ables him to export groat quniititus to nibor king- 
doms, which migbl rwhciwise staVic; particularly 
:Sl)atn and Pnring'iL' Toi, in one} car, tlwro havc 
been exported 51, 5 20 quaite'isot barley, 219,781 of 
malt, 1,920'of oatn^cal, 1,329 of rie, and i 73,3 I3 of 
wheats the bounty -on which ’amounted lo 72,/i33 
'pounds ' What a' fund of lieasurc arises from his 
pastiUc lands, uhiqh breed such innumerable flocks 
of sheep, and afibuKsuch fine ‘herds ofcatllc, to feed 
Britons^ and cloatlv mankind ' lie ler’is flax, raid 
hemp for the 'inakiifg of hnen ; While his ^ilantatioUs 
of apples and>hopi> -'supply Jiim.with gcncious kinds 
of liquors ! > ’C • ' j 

- The 'land-tax, wiidii 'at four shillings in the pound, 
^pioduc'cs 2,'oOO^obb pounds a yea" ' - Tins ai ises fi om 
the Ilabour' of the hlisbandman it is a gieal sum : 
hut how greatly is it incicased by the means it fui- 
nishesfoi bade? V 7 ilhoui thcandustiyof thcFaimei, 
the maiiufactuier could have no 'goods to suppl3’thc 
merchant, nor the merchant find any employmt nl 
for the m'aimeis trade would be stagnated , iiches 
would be of no advantage to 'the gieat, and labour 

of no service to the poor. 

.. 1 - 

The Jlomans, as histoiians all allow, 

Sought, m extiemc distiess, the luial plough j 
lo tnumpJie ^ foi the village swam 
Ketii’d to be a nobleman. ai^ain. 

O 
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I'URTH'ER T 17 OUGHTS 

j 1 

ov 

^AGRICtrLTURE^ 

' j 


A t *Wy hst visi(f I took t1)D hbcrtj of inention- 
in^a subject, which J think, is not considered 
>\ith attention proportionnto to its importance Xo 
thmgican more fully prote the ingratitude of man- 
kind a ciitne often charged upon them, /and oAen 
denietk j than .the littleiregard which the disposei'sof 
honoiary rewards Iia\epaid*to dgricnliure ^ which 
IS treated as a subject so remote fiom common bf^, 
bj all those w Iio do not immediately hold the plough, 
Jpr ghC fodder to the o'c, that I think there is lOom 
Uo question, whether a great pait of, mankind has 
yet beenunformed that life, is sustained by the fruits 
of the eaith I was once indeed provol ed to ask it 
Jady of great eminencefforfgcmus U hel/icr sic 
of what bi ead made ^ i 

have already obseiv'^d, how dilferently Agri 
cidture was considere<l by the heioes and wi e men 
ofiheRoma?! commonwealth, and shall now only 
•add, that even after the emperour., had made gieat 
-alteration in the system of life, and taught men to 

> f 

• From tlie Visiter, <brl3/3/c/< 1756 p in 


portion 
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portion out their esteem to other qualities than use- 
fulness, Agncultuj'e still mainlainofl its leputation, 
and was taught by the polite and elegant Cclsu’f 
among the other arts 

The usefulness of Agricnhmc I ha\e already 
shown, I shall now, thciefoie, pro\e its necessity • 
and having befoie declared, that it pioducos the chief 
riches of a nation, I shall proceed to shou, that it) 
gives its only riches, thconl}*- nehes winch we can 
call our own, and of which wc need not fear either 
deprn ation or diminution 

‘ Of nations, as of indniduals, the fn'jt blessing is 

Independence Neither the man nor t)ie people can 

be happy to whom any human power can deny the 

necessaries or convemencies of life There is no w ay 

% 

of living wnihout the need of foreign assistance, hut 
by the pioduct of our owm land, improicd by our 
own labour. Eveiy other soiii ce of plenty is pei isli- 
able or casual 

Trade and manufactures must he confessed often 
to emich countues , and we oin selves aie indebted 
to them foi those ships by wlncli w e now’ command 
the sea, fiam the equatoi to the poles, and for those 
sums with which we have shown oui selves able to arm 
^le nations of the north m defence of regions m the- 
■westein hemispheie But trade and manufactures, 
however piofitable, must yield to the cultivation of 
lands m usefulness and dignity. 

Commerce, however w’e may please oiu selves wnth 
the contrary opinion, is one of the daughters of for- 
tune, inconstant apd deceitful as hei mother ; she 
chuses her residence wheie she is least expected, and 
shifts her abode, when her continuance is in appear- 
ance 
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ince most firmlv settled Wlio cm leid of tlit pie 
sent distresses of the Gcnoe e ^Uioseonl) choice now 
remaining is, from nlnt mon irch the\ shnJl solicit 
protection ? AViio cm see the Hanstatick tomis in 
rums i\heie perlnps the inhabitants do not alnajs 
equal the niirhber of the houses, but he will sa} to 
himself. These are the cities, nhose tiade enabled 
them once to gne laws to the world, to whose mei 
chants princes sent their jewels m pawn from whose 
treasuries armies were paid, and navies supplied * 
And who can then forbear to consider trade as a 
weak and uncertain basis of power iiid wish to his 
own country greatness more solid ind felicity moie 
durable ^ 

Itis apparent that every tradmgnation flourishes, 
while it can be ‘said to flourish by the couitesy of 
others ^We cannot compel any people to buy from 
us or to sell to us A thousand accidents nmj pre 
judice them in favour of our avals, the workmen of 
another nation may labour for le»s price or some 
accidental improvement, or natural advantage may 
procure a jUst preference to their commodities, as 
e:vperience has shown, that there is no woik of the 
liands, which at different times, is not best performed 
in different places 

Traflick, even while it continues m its state ofproc 
penty, must ow e its success to 4 gncuUare the roa 
terials of manufacture are the produce of the earth 
The wool which we weave into cloth, the wood 
which IS formed into cvbiiiets, the metals which aie 
forged into weapons are supplied by nature with the 
help of art Manufactures, indeed, and profitable 
manufactures, are sometimes raised from imported 

Voi. II G t materials, ‘ 
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materials, but then we ai e subjected a second time to 
the caprice of our neighbours The natives of Lovi- 
lardy might easily resolve to retain their silk at 
home, and employ woikmen of their own to weave it. 
And this will certainly be done when they giow wise 
and industrious, when they have sagacity to discern 
their tiue interest, and vigour to pin sue it. 

Mines are genei ally considered as the great sources 
of wealth, and supeificial observeis have thought the 
possession of gieat quantities of precious metals the 
hist national happiness But Europe has long seen, 
.witli wonder and contempt, the poieityof Spain, 
who thought himself exempted fiom the labour of 
tilling the giound, by the conquest of Peru, with 
its veins of silver Time, however, has taught even 
this obstinate and haughty nation, that without 
Agriculture they may indeed be the transmitters of 
money, but can nevei be the possessors They may 
dig it out of the earth, but must immediately send 
It away to purchase cloth or bi ead, and it must at 
last lemam with some people wise enough to sell 
much, and to buy iitlle ; to live upon their own 
lands, without a wish for those things which nature 
has denied them. 

Mines are themselves of no use, without some kind 
of Agriculture We have. In our own country, in- 
exhaustible stores of iron, winch he useless m the oie 
for want of wood. It was never the design of Pro- 
vidence to feed man without his own concurrence : 
we have fiom natuie only what we cannot provide 
for ourselves , she gives us wild fi uits which ai t 
must melioiale, and diossy metals,' which labour 
must refine^ 


Particular 
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Pirticulir metnib nre niunbic bLc^use tlic} are 
scarce, ami lhe\ arc ccarce, beciusc tbc mines tliat 
j icld them arc emptied in time But the surface of 
the earth is more liberal tlninls c'lvcms The field, 
^\hich IS tins autumn laid naked bj the sickle, will 
be cohered in the succcehnir summer, b} a ntW 
Inn cst, tlie ^ra«:s, which the cat Ic are dc\ounng, 
shoots up again when thc^ In^e pas ed 01 tr it 
AgncuUtir^ thcre/bre, and ^griailtnre alone, 
can support us witliout the help of other:, m certain 
plenty and genuine dignity "^Unte^erwebiiv from 
without, thescllersma) refuse, whatt.\erwcscll,ma- 
nufactured b} art, the purchasers ma\ reject but, 
while our ground is cmcrcd with corn and cattle, 
we can want nothing, uid if unigimlion should 
grow sick of native picntj and cill for delicacies 
or einbclhshmont'j from other couutnos, there is no 
thing w/iich corn and cattle wiU not purchase 
Our country is, pcrlnps, bejond all others, pro- 
ductive of things necessary to life J iic pine apple 
thrives better between the Iropicks, and better furs 
are found in the northern regions But let us not 
envy these umieccssar} prn ilcges ^^anklnd cannot 
subsist upon the indulgencies of nature, but must 
be suppovtcd bj her more common gifts They 
must feed upon bread and be clothed with wool, 
and the nation that can furnish these universal com- 
modities, maj have her ships welcomed at a thou- 
sand ports, or sit at home and receive the tribute 
of foreign countries, enjoy their arts or treasure up 
their gold 

It IS well known to those who have examined the 
state of other countnes, th it the vanej ards of France 
GG 2 are 
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aie more than eqnnaicnt to the minr^ of ylmnini; 
and that one great use of Indian gold, and Pn avian 
hi]\ei, istopiocino the winc^ of Champa/i^nr and 
Bin gundy The ad\antafio i*; indeed aluav^ UMiig 

onthe sidcorF7^7?ce, who A\ill ccitanil} luu( wnu-, 

when Spam by a thousand natnial oi acddinlal 
causes, may want sihor Bui ‘'Uiolv the of 

Enpland liaie moic ceitain stoics of w'callh "Wnif >> 

u? 

aie chosen h}^ capnee, the protliKtsof ]* i ancc\\,\\(t 
notahvaysbecn equally C'.tceincd , hiittheicne\( i w as 
any age, oi people, that leckonrd hi ead among snpci- 
fluities, w'hen once it w as know n d'he price of w heat 
and barley sufieis not any \anation, but what is 
, caused by the imccitainty of seasons 

I am fai fiom intending to pcisuadc my coimtiy- 
men to quit all other employments loi that of ma- 
nuiing the gioimd I mean only to pio\e, that 
'we have, at home, all that wc can want, and that 
theiefoie we need feel no gieat anxiety about the 
schemes of othci nations lor mipioMng their arts, or 
extending their ti affick But thei e is no ncccs>5ity to 
infei, that we should cease from commeiee, befoie 
the revolution of things shall tiansfer it to some other 
regions ' Such vicissitudes thewoild has often seen , 
and therefore such ive hai e reason to expect ^Vc 
hear many clamours of declining trade, wdiich aie 
not. 111 my opinion, ahvays tiuc, and many impu- 
tations of that decline to goveinouis and ministeis, 
which may be sometimes just, and sometimes calum- 
nious But it IS foolish to imagine, that any caie or 
policy can keep commeiee at a stand, wdnch almost 
every nation has enjoyed and lost, and which we 
must expect to lose as vve have long enjoyed it 

Theie 
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Tlierc IS some (huger, le^t oiir neglect of Ai^iicul 
tine should hasten its departure Our iiidnstr\ Ins 
foi mmj ages been employed m dcalro^mg the 
voods uhieh our ineestors ha^c planted It is 
ucll kno^ ji tint commerce jscirncd on bj ships 
and that ships arc bnilt out of trees, and thcrcfoic, 
vlien I tra\cl o^or inked phins, to uliich tndition 
lias pr<^er\cd the name of forols or sec lulls arising 
on cither hand b irrcn and iiscle-s I c innot forbear 
to nondcr, hou that comiiKrce of uhich no pio 
ini*:© oursebes die perpcluU\, diab be continued bj 
our descendants, nor can rtslnm a Mgii, when I 
tliiiik on tlie time, a time it no great distance w lien 
our neighbours ma\ deprne us of our na\ d m 
fluence, refusing n< then timbei 

B} i^ncnlturt. onlv can co nmerce be perpetu 
alcd, and b} Agnculftnc alone cm uc Ine in 
plenty ^\ltho^tlmel course uiili other nations This, 
tlicroforc is the great art, ninth c\tr) go\crnmcnt 
ought to protect, c\or^ proprietor of lands to pne 
tisc, and CNcr^ inquirer into natme to improve 
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VISION or THKODORN, 


The HER^^riT of TENERIFFE, 


rOUND IN ms CELL. 
Printed in the Preceptor, 174S 


S ON of Pet severance, \\hoever thou art, ^\hosc 
curiosity has led thee hither, read and be isc 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodoie, the Her- 
mit of Tenet life, wlio in the fifty-seienth 3 ear of 
his reti eat left this instiuction to mankind, lest his 
sohtaiy horns should be spent m \ain 

I was once what thou ait now, a gio%eller on the 
earth, and a gazei at the sk}*, 1 trafficked and 
heaped wealth togethei, I loved and u as fa\ oined, I 
woie the lobe of honoui and heaid the musick of 
adulation , I was ambitious and lose to gicatncss , I 
was unhappy, and retired I sought foi some time 
what I at length found heie, a place where all leal 
wants might be easdy supplied, and wheie I might 
not be under the necessity of purchasing the assist- 
ance of men by the toleration of then follies Here 
I saw flints and herbs and water, and here deter- 
mined to wait the hand of dcath,'u Inch I hope, when 
at last it comes, will fall lightly upon me 

Forty-eight yeais had I now passed m forgetffil- 
ness of all moital caies, and without any inclination 

to 
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toiiandcr farther tinn the necessity of piocuring 
sustenance required, but ns I stood one da;y behold 
tng tlie rock that orerinngs my cell, I found m 
myself 1 desire to climb it, and uhen I ms on its 
top nasmtlie same manner determined to scale 
the next, till by degrees I conceived a wish to view 
the summit of the mountain at the foot of which 
I had so long 1 esided This motion of my thoughts 
I endeav oured to suppress, not because it appeared 
crininal, but because it was new, and ill change, 
not evidently for the better, alaims a mind taught 
bj experience to distrust itself I was often afraid 
that my heart was deceiving me, that mj impa 
tience of confinement arose from some earthly pas 
sion and that mj ardour to siiriey the works of 
nature was onl^ a hidden longing to mingle once 
again m the scenes of life 1 therefore endeav oured 
to settle mj thoughts into their former state but 
found then distraction everyday greater I was 
always reproaching mjself with the want of happi 
ness within my revch and at last began to question 
whether it w as not laziness rather than caution that 
restrained me from climbing to the summit of 
TenerilTe 

I rose therefore before the daj , and began my 
journey up the steep of the mountain , but I had 
not advanced far, old as I was and biirthened with 
provisions when the day began to shine upon me, 
the decliv ities grew more precipitous, and the sand 
slided from beneath my feet at last, fainting w itli 
labour, I arrived at a small plain almost inclosed by 
rocks and open onlj to the cast I sat down to 
rest awhile, in full persuasion, that when I had re 
GO 4 covered 
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co^elcr^ strength T should ))io( red on iin dfM'^n; 
but when once I Ii.id la‘'tcd < I {(umd in my 
leasons against distiuhnig il "1 ho lu sjin ad 

a shade mei my head, and the gait- of pnng 
waited odonis to my hosom 

As I sat llius, loiming alloinatdy cyrn-r-, for 
delay, and icsolutrons to go foiuani, an ni(-i^td»!o 
hcaMnoss suddenly sinpUMd nio , I laid my head 
upon the bank, and icsigiud ni\seir to sjeop v, hen 
methought I heaid the sound as of tin fligiiL of 
eagles, and a being ol nioio than liunian diynily 
stood befoie me '\Vhde I was ddihoiating how to 
addicss him, he took me by the liand \vitli an an 
of kindness, and asked mo solemnly init without 
seventy, “ Thcodoic, whithci ait thou going 
I am climbing, aiiswcied I, to the top of the 
‘‘ mountain, to enioy a nioic extensne juospect of 
the wmiks of natnic ” “ Attend fust, said he, to 

“ thepiospcct which this place alloids, and what 
thon dost not imdei stand I will exjilain I am 
one of the benevolent beings who watch o\cr the 
‘‘ duldien oflhe dust, to picsene them fiom those 
evils wdiich wall not iiltimutelv tcirnmale in good, 
and which they do not, by then own faults, bung 
upon themselves Look loiiiid Iheicfoie w ithont 
fear obseiv'^e, contemplate, and be instiuctcd ” 
Encouraged by this assmance, I looked and be- 
held a mountain higher than Tenciifie, to the sum- 
mit of which the human eye could never reach j 
when I had, tired myself with gazing upon its 
height, I turned my eyes tow^aids its foot, which 
I could easily discovei, but was amazed to find it 
Without foundation, and placed inconceivably m 

emptiness 
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cmptine<;s and darkness Thus I stood terrified and 
confused ^bo\e^^ere tracks in'^rriitable, and be- 
lou n IS total ^aciiit) Riit my protector, with a 
loiceof admonition cried out, Theodore, be not 
ndiighted but raise tin ejcs again the Moun- 
tain of Evstence IS before thee sunc^ it and be 
11 ise 

I tlien looked uitli more deliberate attention 
and obsened the bottom of the mountain to be a 
gentle n e and overspread with flowers, the mid- 
dle to he more steep embarrassed with ciigs and 
interrupted by precipices^ ovei w Inch hung branches 
loaded with fruits, and among which were scat- 
tered palaces and bowers The ti acts which my e^e 
could reach neaiest the top were generally barren 
but there were among the clefts of the rocks a few 
hardy ever greens, w hicli though the} did not gne 
much pleasure to the sight or smell, } et seemed to 
cheer the Jaboiu and facilitate the steps of those w ho 
were clambeiing among them 

Then, beginning to e\amine more minutely the 
different parts, I observed at a great distance a mul- 
titude of both se\es issuing into view fiom the bot- 
tom of the mountain Their fiist ictions I could not 
accurately discern, but as they every moment 
approached nearer 1 found that the} imused them- 
selves with gathering flowers under thesupennten 
dence of amodest virgin in a white robe, who seemed 
not over *:ohcitous to confine them to any settled 
place or certain track , for she knew that the whole 
ground was smooth and solid, and that they could 
not easily be hurt or bewildered Wlien, as it often 
liappened, they plucked a thistle for a flow ei, Inno 
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cence, so was she called, would smile at the mistahc. 
Happy, said I, are they who are under so gentle a 
govei'nment, and yet are safe But I had no op- 
poitunity to dwell long on the considei ation of their 
felicity , for I found that Innocence continued her 
attendance but a little wa}^ and seemed to consider 
only the flow;ery bottom of the mountain as her 
proper province. Those whom she abandoned 
scaicely knew that they weie left, before they per- 
ceived themselves in the hands of Education, a 
nymph moie seveie in her aspect and imperious in 
her commands, who confined them to certain paths, 
in th<nr opinion too nairow and too rough These 
they were continually solicited to leave, by Appe- 
tite, whom Education could never flight away, 
though she sometimes awed her to such timidity, 
that the effects of her presence were scarcely per- 
ceptible. Some went back to the hist pait of the 
mountain, and seemed desiious of continuing busied 
in plucking flowers, but were no longer guarded 
by Innocence j and such as Education could not 
force back, pioceeded up the mountain by some miiy 
road, in which they were seldom seen, and scarcely 
ever regarded 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, 
nothing was more observable than that she was fre- 
quently giving them cautions to beware of Habits j 
and was calling out to one or another- at every step, 
that a Habit was ensnaiing them , that they would 
be under the dominion of Habit before they per- 
ceived their danger: and that those whom Habit 
should once subdue, had little hope of regaining 
their libeity. 


Of 
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Of thi? caution, so fiequenti} repeated, I was 
\ery solicitous to kn6w the reason, ^vhen my pro 
lector directed my regird to a troop of pygmies 
Mhich appeared to u ilk silently before those that 
were climbing the mountain, and each to smooth 
the wa;y before her follower I found that I had 
missed the notice of them before both because they 
were so minute as not easily to be discerned, and 
because they grew e\ery moment nearer in their 
colour to the objects with which they were sur- 
rounded As the follow eis of Education did not 
appear to be sensible of the presence of the^e dan 
gerous associates, or, ridiculing their diminutnesize 
did not think it possible that hum m beings should 
c\er be brought into subjection by such feeble ene 
mies they generally heaid her precepts ofMgilance 
with wonder and, when they thought her e^e 
Withdrawn treated them with contempt Norcoiild 
I mj self think her cautions so neecssar} as her fre- 
quent inculcations seemed to suppose till I observed 
tint each of thes° pettv beings held secretly a chain 
in her hand with which ‘^he prepared to bind those 
whom she found within her power Tiet these 
Habits under the e^e of Education went quietly 
forwnrd and seemed \er\ little to increase m bulk 
or stiength , for though they were alwajs willing to 
join with Appetite, \et when Education kept them 
apart from her they would >ciy punctually obey 
command, and make the narrow roads in which they 
were confined easier and *;moother 

It was obseiaable, that their stature was never at 
a stand, but continuallj growing or decreasing jet 
not alw ays m the same propprtions nor could I for 

bear 
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bear to expiess my admiialion, ■v\hcn I saw in bow- 
much less time they gcneially gaincfl than lo-^t bulk. 
Though they giew slowl}’- m the load of Education, 
it might hoivevei be poiceived that they gicw ; but 
if they once donated at the call of Appetite, their 
slatiiie soon became gigantiek , and their stiength 
*\vas such, that Education pointed out to iicr tribe 
many that iveielcd in chains by them, whom she 
could never moic rescue fiom tiicn slavciy She 
pointed them out, but with little etleet , foi all her 
pupils appealed confident of then own supcrionly 
to the strongest Habit, and some ‘Jecnicd in secict 
to regict that the3''W'cie hindeied fiom followmig the 
tiiuraphof Appetite 

It w^asthe peculiar aitifice of Habit not to siifier 
her pow^ei to be felt at fust Those W'hom slie led, 
she had the address of appealing only to attend, but 
was continually doubling hci chains upon her com- 
panions , wdnch weie so slendei in themseh es,'^and 
so silently fastened, that while the attention was 
engaged by other objects, they wcie not easily pei- 
ceived Each link giew^ tiglitei as it had been 
longer wmrn , and when by continual additions they 
became so heavy as to be felt, they W'cie veiy fie- 
quently too stiong to be bioken 

When Education had piocceded in this manner to 
the pait of the mountain v/heie the declivity began 
to glow craggy, she lesigned her chaige to tw^o 
powers of supeiioui aspect The mcanei of them 
appeared capable of pi esiding in senates, oi govern- 
ing nations, and 3’'et watched the steps of the other 
with the most anxious attention, and w^as -visibly 
confounded and perplexed if ever she sufieied her 

regard 



Tin niiiMn orTiNrnnir jGz 

rrgnnl to bccln^n nuju llic oilitr nu^l to 
njjpro\L Ipcr ion as piintjijt. but ujih «nch 

n roiult «c( iMon i< pIiiiiK ‘‘hoiwfl tint ^hi rliimcel 
It ni cln( iiul unit < il *o \\ is lit p »li/rnit\ nnil 
surdiu ilntlit MlionouM not rcunncr, must 
no! In hold Iitr 

“ iluoflorr ' «nid nu protector, “be fcirlr 
nndbcMM , 'ipprmch iht < pouor uliocdo 
' inunnn t\linds to nil the reiminin;? pnrt of the 
Mount iin ofrMstiiHi I tranb'cd Tiidicn 
lured to iddrt‘^s tin infcriour lumph ulioc rvi'^ 
thourli purciu^ mdaufid, I \ is not dili to su'^t nn 
** IJnclit Pour r ‘>'iul I, ‘ l)\ wli ui \cr inmo it is 
Hu ful to nldrcss tlic( tell nu lliou uho pn'Mdcst 
** Iicri on uint condition tin protection udi bt 
•* {nnt(d ‘ It u ill 1*1 I r lilted ihIsIip **onI} to 
* obedience I uii lU inon of nil suborthrntc beings 
llic noblest ind tlio ^rcilisi ubp if iboitudt 
** nccncnn ht s, uill rtmrd tbei IiH ilierciof 
** iin sot'inos, lu condiiciin^ tlioi to lUIi^ion * 
CInrmed In Iur\oicc md isprcl, I profesced 
rciduic s to follou her She then pie rnlcd me to 
her mistress, u ho loo) td upon me uith tenderness 
I boned before her, nnd she smiled 

M hen r^hicilion dclnercd up those for uliosc 
Inppjncss she h id I)ccn solong; solicitous, slie seemed 
to expect tint the} should express some gnlitudc for 
her enre, or some regret nl the loss oftlnt protection 
uluch she Ind hitherto aflorded them But it is 
eisv to <hsco\cr, b} the nlicnt} ulncli broke out nt 
licr dcpirtiirc, tint her presence Ind been long dis 
pleasing and lint she Ii id been teaching those u ho 
felt m thcmsdic'* no %v ant of instruction The) ail 
agreed m rejoicing that they sliould no longer be 

subject 
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subject to her caprices, or disturbed by her docu- 
nients, but should be now under the direction only 
of Reason, to whom they made no doubt of being 
able to lecommend themselves by a steady adherence 
to all her precepts Reason counselled them, at their 
first entrance upon her province, to inlist themselves 
among the votaries of Religion , and informed them, 
that if they trusted to her alone, they would find the 
same fate with her other admireis, whom she had not 
been able to secure against Appetites and Passions, 
and who, having been seized by Habits in the legions 
of Desire, had been diagged away to the caverns of 
Despair Her admonition was vain, the gi eater 
number declaied against any other diiection, and 
doubted not but by her supermtendency they should 
climb with safety up the Mountain of Existence. 
“ My power,” said Reason, is to advise, not to 
compel , I have already told you the danger of 
your choice The path seems now plain and even, 
but there are aspeiities and pitfalls, ovei which 
Religion only can ponduct you Look upwards, 
and you perceive a mist before you settled upon 
“ the highest visible pait of the mountain , a mist by 
which my prospect is 4 ;eiminated, and which is 
“ pierced only by the eyes of Religion. Beyond it 
are the temples of Happiness, in which those who 
climb the precipice by her direction, after the toil 
of their pilgrimage, lepose forever I know not 
the v;ay, and therefore can only conduct you to 
a better guide. Pride has sometimes reproached 
me Wijth the narrowness of my view, but, when 
she endeavoured to extend it, could only show me, 
below the mist, the boweis of Content, 5 even they 
3 vanished 
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“ \ anished as I fi\ed eyes upon them , and those 

u horn she persuaded to travel ton irds them nere 
** inclined by Elabits, and ingulfed bj Despaii a 
** cruel tyrant, nliose caverns are bejond the darlr- 
“ ness on the right side and on the left, from whose 
prisons none can escape, and w horn I cannot 
•* teach you to a\oid * 

Such was the declaration of Reason to those who 
demanded lier protection Some that recollected 
the dictates of Education finding them now se- 
conded by anotliei authority, submitted with reluc- 
tance to the strict deciee, and engaged themselves 
among the followers of Religion, who were distin- 
guished b} the uniformity of their march though 
many of them were women and by their conti- 
nual endeavours to move upwards without appear- 
ing to regard tlie prospects which at cvei^ step 
courted their attention 

All those who determined to follow either Reason 
or Religion, were continuallv importuned to for- 
sake the road, sometimes by Passions and some- 
times by Appetites, of whom both had reason to 
boast the success of their aitifices, for so man} were 
drawn into by paths, that any way was more popu 
Ions than the right The attacks of the Appetites 
were more impetuous those of the Passions longer 
continued The Appetites turned their followers 
directl} from the tnie w a} but the Passions marched 
at first m a path nearly in the same direction with 
that of Reason and Religion , but deviated b} slow 
degrees, till at last the} entirely changed their 
course Appetite drew aside the dull, and Passion the 

spnghtly 
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sprighllv Oftlio Appftii' s, Eust v,,i. thi 'I'' jr'-* »: 
and of Ihc Pas'.ion^, A’ainl \ I’ln po, .'m! 

a^^sault -was to be b aicfl, ^\h<'n a Pa'-io i .m.'I n 
A])petitc joined llicn c ntn < inenl- , and ibc ji.**b <d 
Peason \\a‘> best followed, v. iien :i I’a'i'inu r d!' i to 
one ‘'idc, and an Appetil* to lbi rdl ( i. 

These seduceis liad tin* ^lu c* njior' the 

follo^^elsol Rea'^on, o\oi wlioin tluo fd y < \ < r 
failed to pie\ail, e\C( p* ubcii tiuw fount- ia< ierl oia 
raiothei* Tiioy bad iK)t the ‘-nne liiinnplis ro(t 
the \ otarics ol PiCb"ion, foi ihonuli tb< \ UfOMdittn 
led a^^ide loi a time, Rdp^ion conniKaily i- ( alh'fl 
them by her enii'-'-au Con’-cu nee, bt toie Habit b.id 
time to cnebain them Put they llnit jiifib-^fd to 
obe}^ Reason, if once tbeytoisook lu r ‘-eldoni, le- 
tiiined, foi she had no ni( ■'scnyei to ‘'iinniH-n tlunn 
but Piide, \Yho generally bctiayed bei ( oniulent e, 
and employed all bci ''kill to siip])oil Pa'^ ion , and 
if etci she did hei diil}', was found unabk- tti pie\ ail, 
if Idabit bad intci nosed 

I soon found that the great danger to the follow ci s 
of Religion ivas only fioni Habit , e\ ciy othci powei 
was easily lesisted, nor did the}'' tind any difl'icult}’- 
when they iriadi ertcntlj’- quitted bei, to find bci 
again by the diiection of Conscience, unless they 
had giveu time to Habit to diaw her chain behind 
them, and bar up the by which the}" had 
wandered Of some of those, the condition ivas 
justly to be pitied, wdio turned at eveiy call of 
Conscience, and tiied, but without effect, to buist 
the chains of Plabit: saw Religion w^alkmg foiward 
at a distance, saw her with leveience, and longed to 

join 
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join her, but were, wheneier thej approached her, 
u ithheld by Habit, and languished in sordid bond ige, 
which they could not escape, though thej scorned 
and hated it 

It was evident that the Habits were so far from 
growing w eaher by these repeated contests, that if 
they were not totalij otcrcome, e\erj struggle en- 
larged their bulk and increased their strength, and 
a Habit opposed and victorious was more than twice 
as strong as before the contest The m inner in w Inch 
those who were wear} of their tyiannj endeavoured 
to escape from them, appeared by the ev ent to be 
generally w rong , they tried to loose then chains 
one bj one, and to retreat bj the same degrees as 
they advanced, but before the debt erance was com- 
pleted Habit always tliiew new chains upon her fu 
gitiv c , nor did any escape her but those w ho, by an 
effort sudden and \ lolent, burst their shackles at once, 
and left her at a distance , md ev tn of these manj, 
rushing too precipitately foi w ard, and hindered by 
their terrours from stopping w here they w ere safe, 
were fatigued with then own vehemence, and re 
signed themselves again to that power from whom 
an escape must be so dearly bought, and whose 
tyranny was little felt, except when it was re- 
sisted 

Some however there alwajs were, who when they 
found Habit prevailing over them called upon 
Reason or Religion for assistance , each of them w il 
hngly came to the succour of her suppliant, but 
neither with the same strength, nor the same suc- 
cess Habit, insolent with lier power, would often 

Vm II H H presume 
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presume to parley with Reason, and oflTer to Ioos6 
some of her chains if the lest mii^ht lemain. To 
this Reason, who rvas never certain of victofy, 
fiequently consented, but always found her con- 
cession destructive, and saw the captive led away 
by Habit to his foimer slavery Religion never 
submitted to treaty, but held out her hand with 
certainty of conquest, and if the captive to whoni 
she gave it did not quit, his hqld, always led him 
away in triumph, and placed him in th6 direct path 
to the Temple of Happinefes, where Reason never 
failed to congratulate his deliverance, -and 'Cncou*- 
lage his adheience to lhat power to ,(Whose ' timely 
succourhewasindebtedfor.it.. , ’ 

When the traveller was again pllaoed in the road 
of Happiness, I saw Habit again gliding before 
him, but reduced to the statin e of a dwarfj with- 
out strength and without activity ; but when the 
Passions or Appetites, which had before' seduced 
him, made their approach. Habit would on a sud- 
den start into size, and with ' unexpected violence 
push him towards them The 'wretch, thus impel- 
led on one side, and alluied on the other, too fre- 
quently quitted the road of. Happiness, to which, 
after his second deviation from it, he larely return- 
ed but, by a timely call upon Religion, the 
force of Habit was eluded, her attacks, .grevv 
fainter, and at last, her correspondence with the 
enemy was mtirely destroyed She then began 
to employ those restless faculties in compliance 
Cl with the power which she could not overcome , and 
as she grew again .m stature and in strength, 

cleared 
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cleaied a^ay the asperities of the road to Hap 
|)iness ' ' 

Fiom this road I could not easilj -withdraw my 
attention, because all who tra\elled it appeared 
cheerful 'and satisfied, and the farther they pro 
ceeded, the greater appeared their alacrity and the 
stronger their conviction of the wisdom of their 
guide' ‘ Some ^vho had never deviated but by sliort 
e\cuisions had Habit in the middle of their passage 
vigorously suppoiting them and diiving off their 
Appetites and Passions which attempted to inter- 
rupt their progress ' Others who had enteied this 
roid late, oi had long forsaken it, were toiling on 
without her help at least and commonly against 
her endeavours But I observed when they ap 
pronclied to the barren top, that few were able to 
pioceed without some support from Habit and 
that the), who«e Habits were strong, advanced 
towards the mists w ith little emotion, and entered 
them at last with calmness and confidence , after 
which, they weic sten only by the eye of Religion 
and though Reason looked after tliem with the 
most earnest curiosit), she could onl) obtain a faint 
glimpse, when her mistiess, to enlaige her prospect, 
raised her from the ground Reason however dis 
cerned that they were safe, but Religion savV that 
they w ere happ) 

Now Theodore,” said my Piotector, with- 
" draw thy view from the regions of obscurity, 
aftd sec the fate of those who when thej were 
" dismissed by Education would admit no direc 
tion but that of Reason purvey their wander 
mgs, and be wise” 


II H 2 


I looked 
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I looked then upon the road of Reason, uhich 
uas indeed, so far as it reached, the same with that 
of Religion, nor had Reason disco\crcd it but by 
her instruction Yet w hen she had once been taught 
it, she cleaily saw that it uas light, and Piidc liad 
sometimes incited her to dcclaie tliat she disco- 
vered It herself, and peisuaded hei to offer herself 
as a guide to Religion : n horn after many ain 
experiments she found it hci highest prii ilcge to 
folIoAV. Reason was howeicr at last ucll instiucted 
ill pait of the way, and lippeaicd to teach it 'SMth 
some success, when her pixicepts were not misre- 
presented by Passion, or her mfliicnce overborn by 
Appetite. But neither of these enemies \\as she 
able to icsisl. When Passion seized upon her vo- 
taries, she seldom attempted opposition : she seemed 
indeed to contend with more vigour against Ap- 
petite, but n as generally ovenveaiied m the con- 
test, and if eithei of her opponents had confederated 
with Habit, her autboiity nas n holly at an end. 
When Habit endeavouied to captivate the votaiies 
of Religion, she grew by slow degrees, and gave 
time to escape ; but in seizing the unliappy fol- 
lowers of Reason, she pioceeded as one that had 
nothing to fear, and enlarged hei size, and doubled 
her chains without inteimission, and without re- 
sci ve I 

Of those who foisook the directions of Reason, 
some weie led aside by the whispers of Ambition, 
ivho was perpetually pointing to stately palaces, 
situated on eminences on eithei side, recounting 
the delights of affluence, and boasting the security 
of power They weie easily persuaded to follow 

her, 
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licr, nnil I libit quicklj threw her chains upon 
them j they w ere soon com meed of the folly of 
their choice, but few of them ittempted to return 
Ambition led them fonvird from precipice to pre 
cipice, whore manj fell nnd were seen no more 
Those tint escaped w ere, after a long senes of ha 
rards, generally dclncred orer to Atance, and on 
listed b^ her in the seiaace of Tjrannj, where 
they continued to heap up gold till their patrons 
or their heirs pushed them headlong at last into the 
catcnis of Despair 

Others aicre iiiticcd b^ Intemperance to ramble 
in search of those fruits that hung o\ er the rocks 
md filled the air with their fragrance I obsened, 
that the Habits which hmered about these soon 
grew to an enormous size, nor were there any 
who less attempted to return to Reason, or sooner 
sunk into the gulfs that lay before them AVhen 
these first quitted the road. Reason looked after 
them w itli a frow n of contempt, but had little ex- 
pectations of being able to reclaim them, foi the 
bowl of intoxication was of such qualities ns to 
make them lose all regard but for the present mo 
ment , neither Hope nor Fear could enter their 
retreats, and Habit had so absolute a power, that 
cicn Conscience, if Religion had employed her m 
their favour, would not have.been able to force an 
entrance 

There were others whose crime it was rather to 
■neglect Reason than to disobej her, and whore- 
treated from the heat and tumult of the way, not 
to the bowers of Intfmperaneo, but to the maze of 

Indolence 
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Indolence ' They had this pecnharity in tlieir con- 
dition, that they weie always in sight of the load of 
Reason, always wishing foi her presence, and alu ays 
resolving to leturn to-morrow In the'C was mcFf 
eminently conspicuous the sulitlety of Habit, who 
hung imperceptible shackles upon them, and was 
every moment leading them farther from the road, 
which they ahvays imagined that they had the 
pow^ei of leaching They wandered on from one 
double of thclabyimth to another with the chains 
of Habit hanging secietly upon them, till, as they 
advanced, the floweis grew paler, and the scents 
fainter, they piocccded m their diemy maich 
without pleasuie in their progiess, yet without 
powder to return, and had tins aggravation aboic 
all others, that they weie cnmmal but not deliglifed. 
The diimkard for a time laughed over Ins wine, 
the ambitious man triumphed m the iniscaiiiage 
of his rival, but the captnes of Indolence had 
neither superioi ity noi mei riment Discontent low - 

ered in then looks, and Sadness hoveied lound their 
shades, yet they ciawled on leluctant and gloomy, 
till they ai rived at the depth of the iccess, vaiied 
only with poppies and nightshade, w hei e the do- 
minion of Indolence terminates, and tlie hopelo‘>s 
wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy . the chains 
of Habit are rivetted for ever ; and Melancholj", 
having tortuied her prisoner for a time, consigns 
him at last to the cruelty of Despair 

While I was musing on tins misei able scene, my 
Fiotector called out to me, “ Remember, Theodore, 
and be wise, and let not Habit pie vail against 
3 « thee.” 
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" thee ’ I started and beheld my self surrounded 
by the rocks of TenenfTe, the bircjs of light ueie 
singing m the liees, and the glances 0/ the inoiiiing 
darted upon me 
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